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PREFACE. 


T he author of ^is volume Wrote the first Life of 
Abraham Lincoln-J'iiE Pioneer Boy, AND 
HOW HE Became President— whidi, after a very large 
sale, passed out of print in consequence of the destruc¬ 
tion of‘the plates by fire. A Campaign Life of only 
tfiirty-two pages, relating chiefly to his public career, 
was issued at the vVest, after his nomination for the 
Presidency ifl*i86o; Blit “ The Pioneer Boy ” was the first 
complete biography of tlie man. Dr. Holland .said of 
it,Several years later, in nv Life of Lincoln : “A sin¬ 
gularly faithful statement of the cfirly experience of 
Abraham Lincoln.” The materials for the Campaign Life 
siJbkcn of were furnished by Mr. Lincoln, and he very 
kindly directed that pamphlet, with a quantity of unused 
matter, to' be passed into Our hands, together with the 
names and addresses of sev,cral of hb early associates 
reared, with him in the wilderness, and of intimate 
(Hends in latej life, ffom whom the most valuable in¬ 
formation, never before given to the public, was reccii^ d. 
Fr^m these sources of knowledge " The Pioneer Bqy ” 
was preparedf. 

*Id the preparation of this new, larger, and more ela- 
• borate Life of Lincoln, we have had, in addition to the 
above sources of infornttation,*othcrs of even greater 
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value, at Ipast so far^as 
services, f^te. • * 


drai^ter and {JOBlic 


9ulM(bquent to the issue of the former volume, tlMC 
author, *having in view ^e i^reparation of g, mor^ 
thorough biograpfiy a future day, gathered much* 
valuable informationHrom public men, who were on tha^ 
most intimate terms with President Lincoln at,Wash^ 
ington, as Sumner, Wilson, Buckingham, and Ames, 
who are dead, and others who are still living, i^lso,.* 
periodical literature has furnished raSiny facts and anec¬ 
dotes from time to time, which .have been carefully 
laid aside. Last, though by no, means least, access to 
the numerous lives*of Lincoln published since his death 
—Dr. Holland’s, Lamon’s, Barrett’s, Leland’s, Forney’s, 
and Raymond’s—has been especially serviceable in tlj6 
preparation of this volume. That very interesting work 
of Carpenter— Six Months in TdE White House— 
has furnished a fund of incident, illustrative of Mr. 
Lincoln’s character and ability. * 

From these ample souredl of material, me aumor, 
has endeavoured to make a biography for popular read¬ 
ing such as the times demand. The very large sale 
his recent life of President Garfield—“ From Log-CaJin, 


to the White House ”—created an active demand f6r 
"The Pioneer Boy,” which' fact seemed to mark the 
present time as appropriate for the issue of this new 
life of the martyr President • 

The perusal of this work will satisfy the reader that 
the author’.s claim, in the Preface to the “ Log-Cabin," 
tlyit Garfield and Idncoln were remarkably alike in the 
circumstances of birth, early struggles, and later ex¬ 
perience, was fully 'justified. The fact is without a 
parallel in < the history of public men—such marvellous 
coincidences from their birth in log-cabins to theii 
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askdMnatlon Iil the Wmfie ifouse. Apa^ from this 
l&eness, howevor, the life of Lincoln aS an example of 
industry, ttct, perseverance, application, ener^, ftco- 
Qomy, lioifesty, purity, devotion to principle, and^umph 
. *over obstacles in a successful career,* presents *a profit¬ 
able study to the youth and you,:g men of this and 
. Other Unds. The only parallel to it is that of Pre¬ 
sident Garfield, with which we aim to connect this later 
•.volyme. The names of these two illustrious statesmen 
arc for ever associated in the history of the American 
Republic. It 4s ^welUnigh imposHible to separate them 
in the thoughts of meiy Statesmen of such power and 
influence, beginning their- lives in ^ant and obscurity 

• and ending them in the White House, cut off at last 
by the shot of the assassin, must find their niche 
tc^ether in the temple of fame. One other name only 
of the great and good men of the past naturally 
affiliates with* these •two—that of George Washington, 
the Kfe of whqm will follow this as soon as it can 

. i)e**prepared. Thrsc thre^<-Washington, Lincoln, and 
G&rfield—remarkably alike iti their early precocity 

• Jljid the wisdom and iniluence of manhood—furni.sh 
sttmulating ex^amples to American and English readers. 
• Incidents ^re bfought to the front in this life of 
Lincoln, as they were itr tllat of Garfield, and they arc 
made to portray the life of ^he man. Facts are better 
than logic to exhibit the elements of personal character; 
therefore we l<|jt incidtjnts tell the story of his life. 

When Abraham Lincoln was consulted respecting his 

• biography, after his nomination for the Presidency, in 

he replied: “You can find the whole*ray 
• • early life in-a single line t)f Gray’s *Elegy : 
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man, it mtroduCed the bfc^rapher at mce to the opm> 
in^ of*a marvellous life. For, surely, that^ a marv^ 
lous life, when a boy, reared* in a floorles^ log-cabiq, 
works His way, ify dint of perseverance, upward and 
onward into the higFi^t office of the land. 

The chief object of the book is to show how its. 
hero won his position; -yet it incidentally exhibits 
the manners and customs of the timei, and section 
of country, in which he was reared. 

Provincialisms are intentionally, avoided, as well as 
that singular perversion of the^ English language that 
characterized the tinlettered. people of Kentucky and 
Indiana sixty years ago. 

When Mr. Lincoln was alive, and the honoured Pre¬ 
sident of the United States, one of his old friends and 
neighbours wrote to us; “I have (cnown him long and 
well, and I can say in truth, I thinlc<take h'lm altogether) 
he is the best man I ever saw. i^l^hough he has 
never made a public profesefon of religion, I neverthe- . 
less believe that ho has the fear of God before his eyes, 
and that he goes daily to a throne of grace, and as]|Si 
wisdom, light, and knowledge, to enable him faithfufty 
to discharge his duties." The readef wilf^nd abundant 
confirmation ot the friend’s dulogy in this volume. 

W, M. T. 
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^ipiTE miserable log caliiu in which Abraham Lincoln 
JL was born was a^ floorlcss, (ioorlcss, wiiulowlcss 
ihanty, situated m fine of the inost barren .iml desolate 
>pots of Hafdin Count)* Iventucky. ilis father made 
:t his home sim[)ly because he was too poor to own a 
x'tter one. Nor was his an exceptional case of penury 
ind want For the jicople of that section were j^enerally 
poor and unlettered, b.irely able to scrape enou^th to- 
.^ether to keep t^^e wolf f)f huni.;er from their abodes. 

Here Abraham Liiftyln was born lAltruary I2th, 
1809., *His fathers name ^vas 'riiomas Lincoln; his 
luother’s maiden name was N.tncy Hanks. When they 
were married, Thomas was tweifty-eiolit years of a^je 
anJt^Nancy, his wife, twenty-three. They had been 
njarried three yijars when Abraham was born, fheir 
cabfn was Jn that part of Hardin County which is now 
embraced in La Rue County, a* few miles from Hod;;cn,s- 
ville—on the south fork of Nolin Creek. A perennial 
spring of water, gushing in silvery brightness from 
beneath a rock ^ear by, relieved the barrenness of the 
locationi and won for it the somewhat ambitious name 
—“•Rock Spring Farm.” , 

“ How. came Thomas Lincoln here ? ” the readcr.will 
^k •“ Whence did he come ? • “ Who v^ere his ancestors ? ” 
.Thomas Lincoln was born in Rockingham^County,^ 
Virginia, in ‘lyyS Two years,later fin 1780), hi* 
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father, lur#d by the stSrie# of the remarkable fertility 
of the soil in^Centuck/ and the rapid growth of the 
{KJpuiation, removed thither for a permanent abdde. 
He had five children at the fime—three s^ns and two’ 
daughftrs—and •Thomas was the youngest child but 
one. He settled in Mercer, now Bullitt County. 

Then, a hun3red years ago, the Indians in that region, 
and throughout the whole north-west territSry, were 
deadly hostile to the whites. The pioneer “took*his 
life into his hands ” by removing tbither. His riflt- wds 
his constant companion, that he might defend himself 
against the savage foe, whether at h»me or abroad. If 
he went to the figld to plough*or build a fence, or into 
the woods to chop, his rifle was indispensable. He 
knew not when or where the wily Indian would surprise 
him. 

Four years after the father of Thomas Lincoln moved 
into Kentucky, he went into the field to build a fence. 
He toot Thomas, who was th^* about six years old, 
with him, and sent his two older ^ns, Mordecai and 
Josiah, to work in anotlwr field not far away. tVhile 
busily engaged iif puttiftg up the fence, a party of Indians 
in ambush fired at the father and he fell dead. ^The 
sons were terribly frightened, and little Thomas''was 
well-nigh paralyzed. Josiah rart to ^ stockade vwo 
tniles off, and Mordecai, ^he eldest, ran t5 the cabin, 
from the loft of which, through a loop-hole, he could sec 
the Indians. A savage was in the act of lifting his .little 
brother from the ground, whereupon Mordcca^ aiming 
his gun through the hole in the loft, fired, arid kfiled the 
“ redskin.” The latter fell to the ground instantlj)', And 
Thomas ran for his life to the cabin. ‘Mordecai con¬ 
tinued at his post, blazing .away at the^ head ol' every 
Indian who peered from the underbrush. Soon, how¬ 
ever, Josiah arrived fjom the stockade with a party of 
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ketUers; and the suva4><» lied) lc/)'iug their de^d cotnradc 
and a wounded behind them. iVlorJecai had dour 
gobd cxecutjpn witli his rifle. 

That was^the darkest day that the family of Al^aiiaiu 
Lincoln’s* grandfatlicr ever knew. Tlfi lifeless /orm ol 
their strong protector, borne into their humble cabin, 
made it <lcsolate indeed. Who woulfl defend them 
now ? To whom would they look for bread ? A home 
in the wilderness was liardship enough, but the fatal 
sliottjf the savage lyuitiplied hardships a hundred fold. 

Abraham Lincoln olteu lislene<j, in his boyhood, to 
this tale of wo? ui hi^ grandfather’s cabin. It was a 
chapter of tamily history too Startling and important to 
be pas.scM over with a single rehi ar.sal. It was stereo- 
‘tyjicd and engraved upon Abraham’s young lieart, with 
luany other reminiscences .uul lacts connected with lile 
in Kentucky at that early day. His lather was a great 
story-teller, and w.is n<Hed lor Iris “ yarns,” and besides, 
a sort of pride proi i*|^tcd the recital of aiiis’cxcituig 
chaplc'T of family jiistory, with .-.cenes tliat preceded it. 

. “*U would take rue a wex-k,” he would say, "to tell 
you*all I have heard your gr.indf.i sa>» about those dark 
d^;>{S. The very year he came here, 1780, the Injins 
attacked the settlers in great force. All the men were 
ordcicd to orgj^nize *into c<unpanies, and Haniel ilooiie, 
‘the great *huntcr of Kentucky,’ who settled there live 
years before the Lincolns did, w.is made a lieutenant- 
coIqiicI, and all the forces were put under the charge ol 
Genera^ Clark. They started to meet the enemy, and 
found .fhein neir the Ivower lilue Lick.s. Here they 
/out^t a terrible battle, and the Injins beat, and cut ujj 
the whites badly, lioonc’s son was wounded, aijjl his 
falhef tried to carry hin^ away i* the retreat He 
’plunged into the river with him on his back, but the 
boy died before he reached tlw otlier .side* dv Ufc 
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time lioon* got over tl^e rfVer, he lo<^ed arounti ind 
saw that the Hijins were swimming after him; so he 
had to throw down his dead son, and run* for his life. 
Me got away and reached Bsyant’s Statioft safety. 
Before \hat, the llnjins captured three little girls arid 
carried them off. They belonged to the fort at Boones- 
boro, and one of them was Boone’s daughter, "they 
were playing with a canoe in the Kentucky river, and 
crossed over to the other side, when a party of Injins 
rushed out of the bushes into the’river and drew the 
canoe ashore. The g^rls were scjired almost to death, 
and screamed so loud that they were” heard at the fort. 
The men in the fcrt ran out to help them,'but by the 
time they reached the canoe, the savages had fled 
with the girls. It was almost night—too late to organize 
and pursue them, and so they spent the night in muster¬ 
ing all the men they could and started after them at 
break of day. But it w;is wellyiigh the close of the 
nc.xt day when the .settlers came 'in sight of the Injins, 
forty miles off. Tliey had,camped for the niglit,..^nd 
were cooking their supp<?r. h'earirtg that the Iiyitls 
would kill the girls rather than give them up, it w^s 
the plan of the settlers to shoot them so suddenly ifeat 
they would have no tiYiic to kill the .girls. So they 
banged away at tlie savages, all of them together, as 
soon as they came in sight of them, taking good care 
not to hit the children. Not one shot hit an Injin, but 
the attack was so sudden and uproarious, that the red¬ 
skins were scared half out of tlicir witf; and they ran 
away as fast as their legs could carry them, leaving the 
girls and their weapons behind.” 

Alvaham’s youn^ life was regaled with many^such 
“yarns”—real facts of histoiy—belonging to the times 
and experience of his ancestors. Whatever may have 
been tlie eftert of these “harrowing tales” upon hts 
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mind, it is quit# certain thafc he must^haw seen, by 
ccsitrast, thjt his own condition, with all its want %nd 
woe, was a ^ccided improvement upon that of his^grand- 
(ather’s femily. * 

But to return to our story. Abraham's grandmothei 
removed after her husband was shot; :sid Thomas, his 
father, was compelled to shift for himself as soon as he 
was old enoui:;h to work for his livinij. Being a rovet 
\>y i*ature, and under the necessity of supporting him 
self, he wandered about from place to place in search 
of jobs, and teSjk, iip*his abode wlu'ieviT there was a 
chance to earn his bread and*butlcr. He was not very 
enterprising, nor particularly indtistri?)us at this pcrio<I 
of his life. Me loved a roviiv; life too well and was too 
well satisfied with j'>Hy comp.inions to mean business. 
His wandering career, however, showed him much of the 
world, and furnished the opportunity to store his mind 
with anecdote? and ^ne useful infoi luatjon, svhich he 
made /requent use of In after years, and by reason of 
wliRfh he became very j)opiJl;y with his associates. 

When Thomas Lincoln was ,djouU twenty-six years 
o^age, he went to live with Joseph Hanks, a carpenter, 
bt‘^Elizabethtown, Kentucky, t.o learn his trade. It 
‘was here that he iiK't Nancy Hanks, niece of Joseph 
Hanks, tvhom* he courted* and afterwards married, 
thereby getting, not only a trade, i)ul a wife also. The 
latter, ho.wever, was much more of an aerjuisition than 
the foiiner ; for he was never competent to do any but 
the roughest wArk at his trade. When he was married 
to Nancy he .set up housekeeping in a more mi.serable 
abode at Eliiabethtown than the log cabin on Nofln 
C»eek.* From this .shanty^ into whi«h he took hisT>ride, 
*he soon removed to the other shanty on the aforesaid 
Creek. 

This is how and why ThoAas Lincoln, father of 
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Abraham, beciime the |)roprietor of'fee rickety habl- 
tarioif in Hardin County that we have deapribed to the 
reader* Here three children were born to him: Sarah, 
the eldest, AbraWim next, an^ Thomas the third. The 
latter died in infancy. 

Thomas Lintoln could neither read nor write. He 
had not been to .school a single day in his life. His 
wife could read passably, but she could, not write suffi¬ 
ciently to undertake a letter, ghe could sign her 
name to a document, and perhaps do a little more in 
the same line; while her husbknd .cduld only make 
his mark. ^ < 

“ You can learn,” said his bride to him, soon after 
the twain became one flesh. “ Never too old to learn.” 

“ That’s a question,” responded her husband, who 
was one of the easy bodies, who could scarcely think 
it worth while for a man to go to school, even to his 
wife, at‘twenty-eight years of age. 

” It’s not a question at all,” responded Mrs. L. “You 
can learn to write your nanfe, if nothir^ more, anrf that 
will be a great improvement over making your mark. 
I can learn you as much as that.” 

At length the good natured husband consenteS to 
take lessons of his wife in penmanship ;. and he actually 
set to work to accomplish'his purpose. The most that 
he accomplished, however, was to learn to write his 
name so that ingenious people could read it He lifted 
himself out of that ignorant and unambitious class who 
are content to make their X* . 

At this time Thomas Lincoln and his vdfe were 
members of the Baptist Church, showing that they cast 
in their lot with Uie best people of the county, and 
aspired to a Christian life. Mrs. Lincoln was a mdre 
devout follower of Christ than her husband, and was 
more gifted mentally? Dr. Holland sa)rs: “ She was 
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4 Slender, pale, tad, and sensitive woman, Vlth much 
in* her nature that was truly heroic, and mudj that 
shrank from the rude life around her.” Lamon says: 
“ By hen i^mily her uhderstanding* was considered 
.something wonderful.” There is no doubt that she wa.s 
a bright, sensible, brave Christian woman, whose father 
removed* froni Virginia into Kentucky about the time 
that the father of Thomas Lincoln did. Thomas «appears 
to h^ve been satisfied with his choice, and her influence 
over him was .strong and elevating. 

When Abraliam was four years old, his father re- 
moveil to a more fertile and picture.sque spot on Knob 
Creek, .six ‘miles from I lodgensville. • This creek cenp- 
. ties into the Rolling h'ork, the Rolling Fork into Ssilt 
River, and Salt River into the Ohio, twenty-four miles 
from Louisville. I low so poor a man could purcha.se 
so much of a farm (two hundred and thirty-eight acre.s) 
for one hundred and ^j^hteen pouiuls, seein.s mysterious, 
until \ye learn the facftliat, at the end of the ye.ar, he 
sold»two hundrcd*acres for*ne hundred pound.s, rc-serv- 
ing.biit thirty-eight acre.s for Jiimsc^f. Hut even this 
condition of his affairs .shows a decided advance in con- 
tfait with the pitiable p<werty th.it inducted him into 
•w^dcfl life. Then,, too, the f.act th.it he aspired after 
a more d"cxtilc‘ and .attractive location, and actually 
planted from six to eight acres the first year of hi.s 
residence on Knob Creek, proves that the spirit of 
a l.irgct enterpri.se possesseil his soul. Somehow his 
marriage to Nancy Hanks had raised him above that 
restless, thriftless, aindess life that characterized his 
■youth and ea|ly manhood. 

jvas on Knob Creek that Abrjham, or *' AlJft," as 
• he was farnilim'ly called b/his parents and other people, 
"wa-s initiated 'into fishing and other sports. On Nolin 
Creek he hunted " ground-hogs * with a precocious boy. 
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Johnnie 9 uncan, who^ftemards beqnme quite widely. 
known as theltev. John Duncan. On Knob Creek, he 
played in the water, took long tramps, "and enjoyed 
himsetf generally with one Billy Gallaher.® For a boy 
of hi.s*age (but six or seven at that time) he was 
adventurous aqd enterprising. One of his venturesome 
sports was, to catch hold of a branch of a sycamore 
tree and swing over the water. One day, when indulg¬ 
ing in this risky sport, with his no le'^s venturesome 
Billy, he lost his hold of the limb 5 nd plunged into the 
water. If Billy had not been » cool,* smart, efficient 
boy, Thomas Lincoln wqpld Imve lost a good son on 
that day, and theiJnited States of America ai good Presi¬ 
dent. But Billy was equal to the occasion, and, by brave 
efforts, succeeded in delivering “Abe” from a watery grave. 

Another boy, Dennis F. Hanks, his cousin, was one 
of his boon companions, though a little older than him¬ 
self. T^jomas Sparrow, who reared Nancy Hanks to 
womanhood ][Mrs. Lincoln), had'given Dennis a ^me in 
his family, and Sparrow was, now a neighbour of Thomas 
Lincoln, and Dennis ancf* “ Abe ” playmates. Dennis 
was a great lover of hunting and fishing, and “Abe” 
accompanied him upon many a long tramp, thougP he 
was not old enough to use firear^is; nor did he eyei 
become expert in either hunting or fishing. . 

The Lincoln cabin on Knob Creek was very little 
better than the one on Nolin Creek. It was a floorless 
log-house, with one room below and a loft a'bove. and 
the usual accompaniment of stools, skUlet, and Dutch 
oven. Here “ Abe ” began to show signs of remdrkable 
brightness, as evinced by his tact, intelligence, and aims. 
It w*» noticeable that he was more precocious than^it^er 
children of his age; and hi£ parents wete not slow to 
ppreeive and appreciate the fact The next chapter 
presents him in a nev 
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R INKY is golft’ to keep school," rem,irked Mr, 
Lincoln lo his wife, one da^, " and he wants to 
know if Sarah and Aly will* go.” 

'* I hope*so, certainly, though lu c.fn't be much of a 
.teacher, any way,” replied Mrs. L. “A poor school is 
better than none." 

“There can be no doubt about that,” continued 
Mr. Lincoln, “ It won’t take Riney long to tell 
the children aril he j^ows; but that is better than 
nothing.” • 

“.He can’t write nor cipheg,” added hi.s wife, “ and a 
rnaa who can’t do that can’t be ynich pf a reader.” 
*“Well, re.idin’ is all he claims,” said Mr. Lincoln, 
has nothin’ to do with figgers or writin’. Me 
prpposes to learn bpys and girls what he knows, and 
nothing mere.’* • 

“That’s about all the best of them can do,—teach 
what thej' know,” Mrs. L. answered. “To attempt 
mofe Would be foolish indeed.” 

This Hezekiah Riney was a new comer, and he had 
settled within a half mile of Lincoln’s cabin. He was 
a rough, igno|;ant man, with scarcely one qualiiicati(Ni 
fo^a^eacner, even in that wld untutored country.* But 
•he wanted to-eke out a milerable subsistence by adding 
k few dollars to his pitiable income; and m he pr»< 
posed school'keeping as about the only thing possible 
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in that bdlrren country. Parents accepted the proposy- • 
tion because Ifhere was nothing better; and here the 
hero of this volume began to be a school-boy, accom-’ 
panyii^g his siste*' Sarah d^ily*to Riney’s cabim " Abe” 
made some progress at this school—he began to read. ’ 
A dilapidatedr copy of Dillworth’s spelling-book was 
the only volume the two children of Tom Lincoln had 
between them at this Riney institution, and they ap¬ 
pear to have made good use of it The brightness of 
the pupils was a pleasant offset to the stupidity of 
the teacher. 

Riney’s school, for some reason, was of short dura¬ 
tion ; it closed in’five or six weeks. Perhaps the foun¬ 
tain ran dry in that time. Possibly .some of the scholars, 
knew more than their ma.ster at the end of that period, 
which is not claiming very much for the pupils. At 
any rate, “ Abe ” and his sister transferred their destiny 
to anotlver “ pioneer college,” as^t forty years afterwards, 
Abraham Lincoln facetiously called those cabin-schools 
of the woods. ^ •, 

" Mr. Hazel knows a heap more than Riney,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, ” and we must try to have the children 
go to his school, though it is a long way off.” f 

“Yes; it is time that ‘Abe knew something about 
writing,’ and Hazel can learn him that,’’ Mrs. L. re¬ 
plied. “ The children won’t mind the distance. If we . 
can scrape together enough to pay for their schooling, 
they ought to go.” 

The last remark touched upon a subject that was 
^ften uppermost in Tom Lincoln’s mind,—how to get 
ttipney enough to pay for the necessaries of life. 
AltHbugh he was, satisfied with corn-cake and* milk 
for daily food, yet it would require cdnsiderable in¬ 
genuity and economy to produce the extra money to 
pay for the schooling so he replied,— 
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. *' I ve counted <he cost, and J guess we csfti raise the* 
money some way. Hazel can start Abe off on writiqg, 
and that wilf be worth everything to him. Some day 
I,hope to»live in a counti^ where I can earn soipething 
at my trade.” 

“ That will be .some distance from here, I*m think¬ 
ing,” rephed Mrs. L. '* We can’t expect much growth 
in *thi.s part of the country*at present. If Indiana 
femes into the Unmn a free State, there may be a 
better chance there." The <jnestion of admitting 
Indiana into tlie ynion as a free Jst.ite was then agitat¬ 
ing the country. The subjectnvas before the American 
Congre.ss, and the sl.ive power was •doing everything 
•{MDssible to prevent such an event. The slaveholders 
of Kentucky were especially exercised about it, bccau.se 
another free State so near would be an additional 
invitation to their slaves to fiiul an asylum there. The 
subject was di.stussed,^ro .and con, in eve/y Kentucky 
cabin where wiiite med dwelt. The IJncolns were in 
fayodr of making Indiana ;i*fjee State. They knew full 
well* that the cnise of slavery Jiiiglitt'd the prosperity 
of*cvery slave State. 

■ ‘^^hcrc’s a better chance for cverj’thing in .a free 
St^te,” wa.s Mr.•Lincoln’s only answer. 

The rAder ftiust underst.nul that .schools were verj’ 
scarce in Kentucky in Tom Lincoln’s day; and the 
few in existence were very poor, .scarcely deserving the 
name of .schoobs. They would not be tolerated now. 
Teachers were ^no better than the schools; for it is 
alwstys true, “ like teachers, like schools.” Hazel’s 
school was better than Riney’s; for Hazel could gi#e 
instruction in “ reading and writiBg." True, hil ac- 
*quisitions in these several branches were small indeed : 
they compared well with his surroundings. But he could 
give .such a boy as Abraham a sttrtin the right direction. 
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Hard’s^ school was y)ur miles dlMiant; and it wjis 
kept Jn a log s8hoolhouse, the only one in all that region. 
To this pioneer institution Sarah and AbraTiam travelled 
daily •carrying tjjeir dinner ofr corn-bread, Without varjr- 
ing it*a single day during the eight or ten weeks' of' 
their attendatice. Here Abraham really bega^ his 
career. Here he acquired the art of penmanship,—very 
imperfectly, of course; but he learned to form letters, 
and became enthusiastic over the acquirement. .Here, 
too, he made rapid progress in 1 -eading. Mr. Hazel 
discovered the eleniAits of a noble chasacter in the boy, 
and predicted that he jvould^ not always live in the 
woods as his fa>hcr had. The best evidence we can 
find proves that Abraham learned about all Hazel was 
able to teach in the few weeks he was his pupil. 

All the books the Lincoln cabin could boast, at that 
time, were the llible, Catechism, and the copy of Dill- 
worth’s ,spelling-book, that Sar^i and Abraham shared 
between them. This was a veiy small library even for 
a pioneer, but it was goc^ as far ^s it went. "Any 
library that begins with the llible begins well. .The 
Catechism and spelling-book were suitable companions 
for the Book of books. “ The three safeguards oSYdur 
country are the Bible* Sabbath, jind i^ublic SchoqJ 
and here they were in th^ Lincoln cabtn,—elements of 
family and national growth. Other things of like value 
followed in due time. 

The religious advantages of that day and region Were • 
smaller, if possible, than the educational. There was 
no worship, nor place of worship, within many miles. 
• Parson Elkins” embraced that part of l^entucky in'his 
circtiit, so that occasionally he preached in the -Ljnqpln 
cabin, where he was a favourite. Indeed he was » 
Cavourite^n all that region, and was cordially welcomed 
by all settlers who haJ any respect for religion. With 
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this hxdeption, public worship w!U unknown among the 
pibqecrs of that time, and Christ*an families were obliged 
to depend up«n themselves chiefly for Bible study and 
Sabbath oJ>s«rvance. As ^rs. Lincoln could read, and 
tht Bible, was the only reading-book* in the Ihinily, 
Abraham often heard it read upon the Sabbath, and 
other da^s. Before he learned to reai, he became 
familiar with many of the narcatives of the Bible. He 
delighted in Bible stories in his childhood, and never 
tired of listening to their rehearsal. As soon as he could 
read, the Bible became |us reading book, in the absence 
of all others. Over and over ajjain its n.irrative portions 
especially w®re read, unt?l his mind became stored with 
Scriptural knowledge. As he grew older, and other 
reading-books occupied his attention, he neglected the 
Bible for them. Still, his familiarity with it in his 
childhood made an impre.ssion for life. Though he wa.s 
not a Christian ^nan when he entered upon his public 
career, yet he evinced iyemarkable familiailty with the 
Scriptui^s. His cwiversatioij and public addresses were 
often^ enlivened by‘quotatioifi and figures from the 
Bibje. In the sequel it will appfar tliSt tins one book 
ntiis^ have been the source of that honesty, noble 
ambition, adhertjpce to right, .Ind dependence upon 
Protfideneg, whiah signalized his public career. 

Three incidents of his life in tlic White House show 
his familiarity with the Bible. At one time he wa.s very 
.muck anndyed by men who complained of prominent 
officials. To one^of these parties, he said, one day, " Go 
home^ my friend, and read attentively the tenth verse of 
the • tiiirteenth chapter of Proverbs." That verse Is,, 
“ Accuse not a ’servant to his master, lest he curse thee, 
^nefthou be found guilty.” -General Fremont, whom he 
had relieved of his command, consented to ruq against 
him for the Tresidency, after Lincoln’s renominatlon 
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for the ofijice. A smalftfolk>wing of disappointed politi¬ 
cians and miytary aspkanis rallied *around Fremont. 
About the time the latter withdrew his nagie,—satisfied 
that yis candidacy would make more qpemies than 
friends—Mr. Lincoln said to a public man, ^ho intro¬ 
duced the subject, “ Look here ; hear this ; ” and he ' 
proceeded to iead the following from the First Bdok of 
Samuel, “ And every one that was in distress, Snd every 
one that was in debt, and every one that was discon¬ 
tented, gathered themselves unto.him, and he bCcanle 
captain over them, %nd there were with him about four 
hundred men." 

At one time Henry ‘Ward* Beecher cjiticised his 
administration sharply in the huiepemlent, of which 
he was the editor-in-chief. Several editorials of thi;} 
character were published in that journal, and some one 
cut them out and forwarded them to Mr. Lincoln. One 
day he took them out of the envelope and read them 
all thrctugh, when he flung tl^-n upon the floor, ex¬ 
claiming, " Is thy servant a dog that he siiould do this 
thing ? ” The criticisms /ere based on falsehoods' and 
were therefore ur.just a.id cruel; hence his apt quotation 
from the Bible. '* 

It has been said by one of Abraham Lincoln’s oio- 
graphers that his father had no interest jn his education. 
The facts already cited prove such a conclusion to be 
basely false. A father and mother whose poverty com¬ 
pelled them to live upon “ hoe-cake ’’ must haye had a 
decided interest in the education of their children to 
try to scrape together a few dollars f^r their tuition at 
school, and then send them four miles on foot daily 
!o ^ijoy the coveted boon ! If that be'indifference to 
culture, then the more we h^ve of it the, better. ’’ lliat 
Thomas Lincoln and his pious wife cherished a strong 
hesire for the education of their children,- there can be 
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no doubt; that they saw in«th(|fr son, Abia^atn, early 
evtdence of rema?kable mental* powers ^ certain; but 
that they expected he would ever become distinguished 
as a public is not true; for there was no prospect 
Iwhatever \hat he would lift the incubus of want and 
obscurity, and step out into the world of renown. Such 
an anticipation could not possibly have "been indulged 
by them.* 

* It Vas the autunyi of Ii5i6. Indiana had been ad¬ 
mitted as a free State into the Unipn, and immigration 
thither had alr?ad\' sl:t in as a consequence. The 
excitement /)vei freedoflii in Ridiana had reached Ken¬ 
tucky, as we have said already, and *Thoma.s Lincoln 
and wife became interested parties. They discussed the 
que.stion of removing thitlier, and finally decided in the 
affirmative, provided their larm coukl be .sold. 

" As soon as the fall work is through,” was Mr 
Lincoln’s decision. . • 

‘‘.^you can s^l,” a3ded Mrs. L., with a .significant 
emphasis upon lhe.i/. “ hard place to sell any¬ 

thing here. Perhaps we shall •have •to stay a while 

loyi^r.” 

, “There’ll be somebody to buy,” added Mr. L., with a 
confident air. ^ 

“Hear3 .Inything from thelnan Gallaher told about?" 
“ Not a word ; but there’s time enough yet.” 
I'Jeighbour Gallaher had met a person who desired to 
purchase a small farm like Lincoln’s, and he had told 
him of, Lincoln'5 desire to .sell in October, “after the 
fall work was through.” The man’s name was Colby; 
and Mr. Lincoln really expected the would-be purchasir 
W(9ulcl make his appearance. His wife had little faith 
'in the enterpn$e, although she really desired to remove 
to Indiana. -The difficulty of selling a farm*at .such^ 
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time and such a plale Sppeared fid gfreatcr to net , 
than to her hosband. * o 

" We must go soon or not at all this year,” added 
Mrs. L. “Winter will overtjike us in the yilderness 
before Ve are r^dy for it.” 

“ It will not take long to pull up stakes and locate 
in Indiana when we once get started,” respoijded Mr. 
Lincoln. 

“ Perhaps not; but it will be time enough to think of 
that after we sell,” suggested his wife, as if she had kittle 
faith that a purchaser of their farm could be found. 

“ We must learn to labour and wait.” 

“We’ve got tl^t lesson pre?ty well learned now,” 
responded Mr. Lincoln. “ About all I’ve ever done is 
to labour and wait; and if I wait much longer I may 
lose what title I have to my land now, as others 
have.” 

“ That is not impossible, as everybody about here 
knows,” added Mrs. Lincoln. f ^ 

“The chances arc that t]ie title to this place jpay 
prove worthless, judging fr5in the experience of others',” 
continued Mr. Lihcoln.” “A man don’t know whether 
he owns an acre of land or not about here." * •. 

Great excitement prfevailed in Kentucky relative to- 
land-titles. Many settlers,^ after toiling'»for years for a 
livelihood, found their titles to their farms defective. 
The heirs of Daniel Boone were cheated out of every 
acre of land purchased by their illustrious ancestor. ‘So 
many had experienced trouble and heayy losses in this 
way, that almost every landholder feared his title’nyght 
p{ove invalid. Thomas Lincoln shared this fear In 
com»on with others. One of his biographers maintains 
that he removed to Indianasdely on this account;—tlwt, 
the curse pf slavery in Kentucky, or the advantages of' 
freedom in the new Sta^e of Indiana, had nothing to do 
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vwith'his decision.* But we W leave to diAent finom 
> this* conclusion. There can be no doubf that the un- 
‘ eertidnty of lind-titles in Kentucky was one important 
reason for iii^ removal, but*it was by no^ means tlye only 
irdtson. Another reason, without doubt, was his love of 
change. His roving disposition was not entirely eradi¬ 
cated. Bpt, I lore than all, the excitement over the 
making of another free State*, with the rose-coloured 
vipws jjromulgattd concerning the advantages of a free 
State to poor men lilft himself, influenced him to make 
the change. It .is positive that fie would not have 
removed to Indiana at a|l had. it come into the Union 
as a Slave "State. The general entlfusiasra over its 
s^dmission in the interest of freedom lured him tliither, 
as it did hundreds of others. The very rapid immigra¬ 
tion to that State, commencing immediately after its 
admission, is conclusive proof of this statement The 
reason of his locating mst where he did ^in Indiana 
was, probably, because aflormcr acquaintance—Thomas 
Carte;*—trad remoVbd thithea But the next chapter 
will disclose the deuils ol this <^liair. 
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A bout the middle of October (1816) a .siranger 
appeared at the cabin. It was Colby. 

“You want to sell your place, I he*ar,” he remarked, 
after introducing himself. , 

" I’m thinkin' on’t,” answerer *Jr. Lincoln. “ Gallaher 
told me that you would come to see me about it. So 
we’ve been expectin’ you, and rather makin’ arrange¬ 
ments to sell the farm. This is about what you would 
like?” 

“Ye*s, from Mr. Gallaher’s^script'on of It. I can’t 
handle much of a place; I’m too pqpr for that,^’ 

" In the same boat with the rest of us, then," sug¬ 
gested Mr. Lintoln. •“ Not much money in these dig- 
gin’s. How much money can you put into a place r ’’ 

" Not much, just now. I mu.st make a barter trade 
if I buy now. What’s the daitiage*for such a place 
as this ?" 

"Three hundred dollars,” answered Mr. Lincoln, 
promptly. “ That is the price I’ve settled on.” 

"Cash?” ' 

"Yes; that’s what I’ve been expectin’, though I might 
take something else for part of the pay," 

Well, I haven’t much money,” continued Mr. Colby; 
* but I have what !s as goqd as money in the market" 
"What is it?” 

" Yovl see I’ve bwn specilatfn’ a little since I gave 
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yqu a call in th« summer. I, used up my*grain for 
whiskey, and I bought some, too, thinkin*that I should 
make a spec*out of it; but I hain’t sold but a trifle 
on‘t yet •NSw, if I couick pay you m<^tly in whiskey, 
«I would strike the baigain at once; and may l>e that 
over in Indiana you’ll find a ready market for it" 

" I hadn’t thought of takin’ pay in such an article," 
answered Mr. Lincoln ; “ and I don’t know as I could 
e^er sgll it I’nl going to strike right into the wilder¬ 
ness." 

" That may b<w; but you’!! have Neighbours within a 
few miles; and over theje they hain't got the knack of 
manufacturiif it, I s'posc, and this would make it easier 
to sell it" 

“ It's awkward stuff to carry on such a trip, though 
I expect to move on a flat-boat.’’ 

"Just the easiest thing in the world to carry this; 
you can carry it* as well as not on a boat. Yqu won’t 
have half a load of otfiOT stuff. And it wifi bring you 
double tliere what ft will her*, I’m thinkin’.’’ 

* That’s all guess work." 

“Jlut don’t it stand to reason that whi.skcy would 
brih^ more where they can’t make it, as they can 
her^?’’ 

“ Yes, I ^dmlt that it may probably bring more 
there, and it ought to bring niorc to pay for the trouble 
of taking it there, liut can’t you turn it into money 
some' way t ’’ 

" I don’t see hpw I can; I’ve done the best I could 
about* if. The fact is, the folks in this part of Ken¬ 
tucky have lai^ in laigcly for whiskey. I can sell ib 
in I have no doubt, at a stiff prjpe, but that wOn’t 
help me just now.” 

' *Of course, riot; but this is unexpected, though I’m. 
determined to sell out at .some srate. You look over 
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the plac^; it’s all in a, scone’s throf^, and I will tidk 
with ray wife, and see what we can do.” « 

So Lincoln left Colby to examine the premises, after 
having shown him the limits of the place*, and pro¬ 
ceeded to consult his wife. Mrs. Lincoln looked sur-- 
prised and amused over the proposition to turn the 
farm into whiskey. “A queer bargain,” •she said. 
" Something I never dteamed of.” 

“ Nor I; but I must sell the place, and this may he 
my last chance this season.” 

“ That is very true, and the matter must be looked 
at carefully. It may be that,the whiskey can be sold 
in Indiana mole readily than we expect. I scarcely 
know what to say. You must do as you think best.” 

“ Well, I think it is best to sell out at some rate, and 
if I thought that this was my last chance to Sfell this 
fall, I should take the whiskey, and run the risk.” 

“As' to Jhat, I think it lil^jy that you won’t have 
another chance this fall. It 'isn’t often thatt.you can 
sell a place in this parf •of the country." 

“ I’m inclined to t;hink, then,” continued Mr.- Lin¬ 
coln, musing, with his eyes fastened upon the e&rth- 
floor of their cabin, as if scarcely knowing what f6 do, 
" that I shall take the whiskey i£ I can’t do any bftter 
with him.” 

“Just as you think best,” answered his wife. "You 
can judge better than I can whether it will do or not” 
After going to tlie man, and satisfying hiniself that 
he must take the whiskey, or fail ta sell, Mr. Lincoln 
introduced the subject of the price of it, about'which 
* nothing had been said. „ 

** How much a gallon ? ” he inquired. “ You’U of 
course sell it at a discotmt, seein* I take such a 
•quantity.” 

Certainly; I slufil sell it to you for five cents a 
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•gaUoli ftas than the wholesifle J>rice of a blirrel; and 
. yt^pui'h ask anythii^ better than tltat” * 

" That’s fait; I think; and now let me see, how much 
will it tak(?* The reader must remember that Mr. 
jLihcoln never studied arithmetic, though he coul(f solve 
such a problem as this, only give him tyne. He had 
been oblig;fd to think and act for himself from boyhood, 
aod,.of course, contact with men and things had given 
hi^ some knowledge of figures, or, at least, the ability 
to perform some problems mentally. 

Mr. Lincoln continue^: “ Seventy cents a gallon— 
that will be—let me see—sevepty cents a gallon—that 
wiU-” 

, “ Why, one hundred gallons would come to seventy 
dollars,” interrupted Colby, “and four hundred would 
come to two hundred and eighty dollars.” 

“Yes, I see it—four hundred gallons, and the rc.st 
in money.” 

“ That is it; it will *nmke just ten barrels of forty 
galloi^each, and tvfenty dollars in money.” 

“'I see it I will‘agree to'that Ten barrels, and 
‘the t>alance in money. And when sliall we close the 
barga^ ? ” 

•“Just as soon a| you^proix).se toneave." 

■ “ That vwl[ be «bout the fir^ of November. I shall 

want the whiskey and money, though, a week before 
that, so as to be all ready to start.” 

. “ A’ wecl^ before that it is, then. I agree to that, 
and 'shall be her^ promptly at the time. Perhaps I 
shall bcidg the whiskey before that, if it comes right” 

“ Jnst as well,—as soon as you please.” 

So thp bargain was struck, and Colbj^ left 

the reader stop here*to ponder this trade. A 
h^estead sold for ten barreb of whiskey and about, 
twenty dpUars* in money 1 Surely Abralum’s father 
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could noi boast mucl^ ol this woaid’s goods*! And 
then what anarticle to take in exchange for<a. home¬ 
stead I What a prospect for his son ! Many a home- 
ate^ is now bartered away for whiskey, <51r «ome other 
intokfe^ing beverage, and haggard want is all that 



that time that the subject of temperance attracted 
attention in New England, and then it did not assume 
the form of total abstinence. The pledge required 
persons to abstain from immoderate drinking. It was 
not till .fifteen years thereafter ^that the pledge of total 
abstinence was adopted. ' 

At the present day the»sale of a* place for whiskey 
would excite surprise and amazement, and subject the 
character of the recipient of the whiskey to suspicion, at 
least. People would make remarks about it, and stn^ngly 
suspect that the man loved whiskey, more than real 
estate. But not so at th-it time, when the sale and use 
of it was regarded as right and proper in every part of 
the country. 

It was necessary to hasten preparations for • removal, 
as Colby desired to take possession as ;soon as he could. 
Mr, Lincoln must take his goods to Indiaira by flat- 
"boat, and return for his family, which would require 
tinit as well as despatch. He had no fiat-beat, and,, 
therefore, was under the necessity of building one. 
-This weald require several days of haird labour. He 
was competent for such an emergency; for he. had con- 
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structed* and run # flat-boatf oA one or twd trips, to 
Ne«i Orleans, in the company and etnploynent of Isaac 
Bush. His tftuie and experience served him a good 
purpose nc^v • 

Arrangements were completed for the flat-boat trip. 
Colby ha^ arrived with the whiskey and made a settle¬ 
ment with Lincoln ; and the singular cargo was loaded. 
T4»e h^avy wares, like his carpenter’s tools, pots, kettles, 
stools, puncheon-tabl?, axes, etc., were loaded upon the 
boat with the \j(hiskey,; and the "many other tliing.s 
necessary to be done before pulling up stakes," as 
Lincoln called it, were attended ta « 

. Mrs. Lincoln, Sarah, and Abraham, who had watched 
the progress of the boat-building with peculiar interest, 
and seen the boat launched and loaded, waitetl upon 
the bank as the homely craft was pushed out into deep 
water and Hoated down the river. 

We cannot stop to detail much that occurred on the 
voyage. One incident, howcj^cr, deserves attention. 

He had floated dcAvn the Rblling Fork into the Ohio 
Kiv^r, and proceeded quite a dflitancd on his voyage, 
experiencing no perils of wind or storm ; and he was 
con^p’atulating hynself upon his Success, when he met 
with an aocidentu Hy some mishap the boat tilted, and 
the whiskey rolled from its position to the side, cau.sing 
him to upset He sprang forward to the other .side 
in order rt) save his boat, but it was too late. The 
whiskey was hea^, and, once started from its position, 
there av^s no saving it or the boat In a moment he 
was" tipped into the water, with all his cargo. It was ^ 
good place for* the whiskey, but not so pleasant^for 
him. However, he clung to tlie tx&t, and made the 
beat of it • ^ 

"Hold on 'there!" shouted a gian who was at worlf 
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with thre#others on tHe Sank of th«river. “Hold on, 
and we*ll conte to your* help.” He was not more than 
three rods from the bank. 

“ Quick as you can,” replied Mr. Lincolre , 

“ W6’Il be thwe in a jiffy,” bawled one of them, and 
all ran for a boat that was tied about twenty rods below. 

One of the number leaped into it, and, plyigg the oar 
with all his might, he soon reached the craft that -was 
upset, and took Mr. Lincoln on board. 

“ Bad business for you,” said thc^an. 

“ Not so bad as it might be,’^ answered Mr. Lincoln. 
” Rather lucky, I think, to meet with such an accident 
where help is cl©se by.” • 

“But you’ve lost your cargo, though we may save 
some of it if we set about it.” 

“ Won’t save much of it. I’m thinkin’. The water is 
ten or fifteen feet deep there.” 

” Hardly that.” 

“ Pretty nftar it. I’ll warrant. 

By this time they had rt^ched the- bank of tlietfiver, 
and the men were consulting together about righting 
Lincoln’s boat a*nd saving his cargo. Such accide,nts 
were not uncommon on the Ohio, and those who tlived 
along the bank had lertt a helping^ hanj;! to many unfor¬ 
tunate adventurers. This^ was the case with, the men 
who came to Lincoln’s rescue. They were not long in 
laying their plans, nor dilatory in executing them. 

In a short time they secured his boat, and’succeeded 
in putting it in good trim. They proceeded, also, to 
save so much of his cargo as they could. They called 
^ther men in the neighbourhood, and, with such appa- 
rati 4 $ as the vicinity afforded, they raked the river, and 
recovered a part of his carpenters tools, axes, a spider, 
and some other articles. By much perseverance and 
Hard labour they succeeded in saving three barrels of 
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the* whiskey. these aftiefcs were reldluled upon 

Lincoln’s boat, and, with many thank# to the kind- 
hearted men for their assistance, he proceeded on his way. 

Before^tiftting again, however, he consulted the men 
who aided him with regard to the future of his way; 
and jie decided, in view of the information derived from 
them, to,land at Thompson’s Ferry, and there secure a 
team to convey his goods into tlie interior. He had 
previously settled in his mind, as we have said, what 
part of Indiana he Should make his home. 

Accordingly Ijc tool^ his boat afld goods to Thomp¬ 
son’s Ferry, and there he foupd a man by the name of 
Posey, whom he hired to take him eighteen miles, into 
.what is now Spencer County. This Posey owned a 
yoke of oxen, and was quite well acquainted with that 
section of country. 

“ No road into that country’,” said he. “ We shall 
have to pick our way, and use the axe some of that.” 

“ 1 am sorry for thiftjkanswered Lincoln.* “ Arc there 
no ^vttfers in that* region ? ", 

•“Yes; here and'there ond, and they’ll be right glad 
to, see you. We can put it thi^ough,*if you say so." 

. «^^ut it through, then, I -s.iy,” replied Lincoln. 

The man agreed to carry hi^ good.s to his place of 
destination^ and take hi.s boqt for pay. Lincoln would 
have no further use for his boat, so that it was a good 
bargain for him, and equally good for Posey, who 
. wanted, a* boat. 

Accordingly, the team was lo<adcd with his effects, 
and /key were soon on their way. But, within a few 
miles, they were obliged to use the axe to make a roa^. 

“Jqst as I* expected,’’ said Posey. “I haveJbeen 
^‘hrough the miU." * 

• “ How far do you expect we shall have to c^t through 
places like this ? " inquired Lincqln. 
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“Far enough, I have no^oubt; this is aireal wilcle/ne&.” 

“ Then, we intist go at it, if we'd see the end soon.” ^ 

“Yes; and hard work, too, it will be." -And, wiA- 
out wasting time, or breath on words, they {^oceeded 
to cut a road before them. 

^*'C^gh miles of just such a wilderness as 
this, said Posey; “ and I shouldn't be surprised if we 
had to cut a road half the way.” 

“ I hope not,” answered Lincoln. “ If I thought so, 
I should almost wish myself back *10 Kentucky.” 

“ Should, hey ? ” * 

“ Yes; it would be an everlasting job to cut through 
to where I am goia’.” 

Well, I don t suppose it will be as tough as this 
much of the way, but bad enough, no doubt." 

So with the resolution of veteran pioneers they toiled 
on, sometimes being able to pick their way for a long 
distance without chopping, and then coming to a stand¬ 
still in conse’quence of dense .'rests. Suffice to say 
that they were obliged to ^ut a road so much of. the 
way that several days were* employed in going eighteen 
miles. It was a difficult, wearisome, trying journey, and 
Mr. Lincoln often said that he never passed throu^^ 
harder experience than* he did in^going from Thomp¬ 
son’s Ferry to Spencer Coqnty, Ind*iana. . ‘ 

Some two or three miles south of their place of desti¬ 
nation they passed the cabin of a hospitable settler, who 
gave them a hearty welcome, and such refreshments as 
his humble abode contained. He was well acquainted 
with all that region, too, and suggested* to Mr. Lincoln 
tlic spot upon which he decided to erect his cabin, and 
also volunteered to accompany them tKither. 

The settlers at that day delighted tb see others 
coming tc their vicinity to dwell, thus increasing theii 
neighbours, and removing somewhat the loneliness ol ' 
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pioneer life. Tht>' were ever /eady to lent# a helping 
hand to new-comers, and to share with tHbin the scanty 
blessings that Providence allowed them. 

^ Mr. LincoTn was glad te reach the eiyi of his journey; 
and he found the spot suggested by his new mend in 
the cabin, whose name wa.s Wooti, a very.inviting one. 

'* Bettor than I expected," s;iid Lincoln. " 1 wouldn't 
ask for a better place than this.” 

*. “ had my eye on it some time," replied Wood. 

** Chance for more'settlers, though,” continued Lincoln. 
‘One cabin in eighteen miles ain’t t^ery thick." 

" That’s so," added IJpsey. , “ There’s elbow-room for 
a few more*fatnilies, and it won't be hong before they’ll 
•Ijc here." 

" But you’ve neighbours nearer than that,” said Wood. 
There’s one family not more than two miles east of 
liere." 

“ Then I shaM have favo neighbours," said Lincoln. 

“ An^ there arc two «her families within six or eight 
mils^,—one of them is niirth, and the other west," 
continued Wood. " The fact* is^ people are Hockin’ into 
this free State hist” 

• *We must not dwell. Posey returned with his team 
to^ Thompson’.s* Fcr[y, and Mr. Lincoln, having de¬ 
posited liis.goOtis, and .secur(id Mr. Wood's promise to 
look after them, directed his steps on foot back to his 
family. It was about one hundred miles from his old 
hothe hi ‘Kentucky to his new one in Indiana. This 
was the distant^ in a direct line. It was twenty-five 
miles farther the way Mr. Lincoln came. It was a part 
of' his plan to return on foot A direct line, atogt 
<w>ytli»east, would bring him to Jlardin Count]^—a 
three days’ jeturney. 

' His family gave him a cordial welcome, §nd Abr^- 
him was somewhat taken with Ihe story of his father's 
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adventure, f»articularly l!he*patt relatiog t lunge 
into the Ohio River. 

Hasty preparations were made to remove the family, 
and such things^ he did n9t take with^liim on the 
boat fie took no bedding or apparel with, him on 
the boat Thege were left to go with the family, on 
horseback. Two horses were provided, and pn these 
were packed the aforesaid articles,—Mrs. Lincoln, her 
daughter, and Abraham sometimes ridfng and some¬ 
times walking. 

They were seven Mays in performir;g the journey, 
camping out nights, with oo other shelter than the 
starry skies over them, and no other bed than blankets 
spread upon the ground. 

It was a novel experience even to them, nor was it 
without its perils. Yet they had no fears. In that 
country, at that day, neither men nor women allowed 
themselves to cower in the preseiye of dangers. 

Females were not the timid ^^s that they are now. 
They were distinguished fjr heroism that was tculy 
wonderful. Inured as tfiey were ' to hardships and 
perils, they learned to look dangers steadily in the 
face, and to consider great privations as incidentah to 
pioneer life. Experienies that wquld jjjow destroy the 
happiness of most of the ,sex then served Jo« develop 
the courage and other intrepid virtues that qualified 
them for the mission God designed they should fulfil. 

Many facts are found in history iliustrdting the 
heroism of Western females in the e^arly settlement 
of that part of our country. Soon after Abr 4 ham's 
grandfather removed to Kentucky, an Indian entered 
the cabin of a Mr. ^Davies, armed with gun and toma¬ 
hawk, for the purpose of plftndering it, and capturing 
tl\e family. Mrs. Davies was alone with' her children. 
With remarkable presence of mind she invited the 
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Intfian* to drink,«at the same ^fime setting t bottle of 
whbkey on the table. The Indian set* down his gun 
to pour out* a dram, and at once Mrs. Davies seized 
it, and ainffng it at hi;* head, threa^ned to blow his 
lirains out if be did not surrender. The Indian dropped 
the bottle, sat down upon a stool, and promised to do 
no harn^ if she would not fire. In that position she 
kept him until her husband •arrived. 

*. In^another ihstance, about the same time, the house 
of a Mr. Merrill w.l!^ attacked in the night by several 
Indians, and Mj. Merrill was seriously wounded as he 
went to. the door. Th^ savages attempted to enter the 
house, wheti Mrs. Merrill and her ciaughter shut the 
.door against them, and held it Then the Indians 
hewed away a part of the door, so that one of them 
could get in at a time. Hut Mrs. Merrill, though her 
husband lay groaning and weltering in his blood, and 
her children ware screaming with fright, scizet^ an axe, 
when the first one h%^ got partly into the room, and 
dealt upon him ‘a mortal,blow. Then she drew his 
body in and waited for the approach of another. The 
India^ns, supposing that their comra3c had forced an 
enteance, were exultant, and proceeded to follow him. 
Nor did they discover their mi.?takc until .she had de¬ 
spatched, four of them in thi^ way. Then two of them 
attempted to descend the chimney, whereupon she 
ordered her children to empty the contents of a bed 
upon the* fire; and the fire and smoke soon brought 
down two Indians, half-suffocated, into the room. Mr. 
Merrill, by a desperate exertion, rose up, and speedily 
finished these two with a billet of wood. At the same 
time ,his wife* dealt so heavy a blow upon the «nly 
, remaining Inxh'an at the detor, that he was glad to retire. 
• Volumes might be filled with stories that,show tlve 
heroism of XVestern women ak that day. We have 
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dted thes# two exampl^ simply to «Khibit their forti¬ 
tude. Mrs. Lincoln was a resolute, fearless woman, 
like her pioneer sisters, and hence was cool and se^* 
possessed amidst^ all exposure and danger's. 

We Mid they were seven days on the journey. Two 
miles from th^r destination they came to the cabin of 
their nearest neighbour, Mr. Neale, who treated them 
with great kindness, and promised to assist them -on 
the following day in putting up a dwelling. It was p. 
pleasant proffer of assistance, and it served to make 
them happier as they lay down in their blankets on the 
first night of their residence in Spencer County, Indiana. 

We have beenc thus particular, in this part of the 
narrative, because this experience had much to do with 
the development of that courage, energy, decision, and 
perseverance for which Abraham was thereafter dis¬ 
tinguished 
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I T* was in the najv home in Indiana that Abraham 
be^jan to be a j^enuine pioncei boy. The axe was 
the symbol of pioneer^ife; and here he began to swing 
one in dead earnest. I*''oni tfte time he was eight years 
old until he had passed his majority, he wa.s accus* 
tomed to the almost daily use of the axe. His physical 
strength developed with wonderful rapidity, so that he 
became one of the most efficient wood-choppers in that 
region. After he became President, and the “War of 
the Rebellionwas aiyiis hands, he visited the hospi¬ 
tals ^at* City Point, where three thousand sick and 
w)unded .soldiers were sheltered. He insisted upon 
shaking hands with every on« of them; and, after 
ppr|orming the feat, and friends were expressing their 
fears that his arm would be lamed by so much hand¬ 
shaking, he r^arkdd,—“ The hardships of my early 
life gave fne strong muscle.5.’’ And, stepping out of 
the open door, he took up a very large, heavy axe which 
lay, there^ by a log of wood, and chopped vigorously 
for a few moments, sending the chips flying in all direc¬ 
tions;,and theif, pausing, he extended his right arm to 
ita^ull length, holding the axe out horizontally, without 
its even quivering as he held it Strong men^wtfo 
looked'on->men accuston\pd to manual labour—could 
• *,uot hold the aame axe in that position for a moment 
When the Prewdent left, a ho^ital stewartf gathered 
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up the clAps, and laid “them aside carefully, “Because 
they were the Chips that Father Abraham chopped.” « 

It was necessary for the Lincoln family to erect a 
habitation as soop as possibIe,eand “ a halWac^d camp ” 
cmild be more easily and quickly built thaa a cabin, 
because it coujd be constructed of “ poles ” inste^id of 
logs. For this reason Mr. Lincoln decided to erect 
the “ camp ” for a tempocary abode, and the next y-ear 
build a substantial log-cabin. He could cut the l<^s 
and prepare slabs during the wintA^, so that the labour 
of erecting a cabin w^uld not be great after the planting 
of the next spring was dope. ^ 

A “ half-faced «amp ’’ was “ a cabin enclosed on three 
sides and open on the fourth,” a very poor habitation 
for the cold winters of Indiana. But pioneers accepted 
almost any device for a shelter, and made the best of 
cold, hunger, and hardship. 

Abral>am began pioneer life by assirting his father 
in erecting the “camp." Cuttkg “poles’’was an easy 
method of initiating him intp the hard work of chopping 
wood. It was not, however, until the following sununer, 
when the more substantial cabin was erected, that 
Abraham engaged in the enterprise with all his biart 
A severe winter and itnusual exposure caused him to 
appreciate a better habitation. " ^ o ) 

After “clearing some land, and planting corn and 
vegetables,” in the spring of 1817, and the summer 
work was well under way, Mr. Lincoln prdfceeded to 
erect his log-cabin. His nearest neighbour rendered 
him essential aid, and Abraham proved himselfcvery 
efficient for a boy of eight years. One who often 
fouiid shelter under the hospitable roof* of this^ cabin 
has furnished the following description ofet:— 

, "It was sixteen by eighteen feet in size, without a 
floor, the unhewn logr put t<^ether at the comers by 
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^ msiml metho<^ of notchiftg athem, and tiie cracks 
bdt^^een them stopped with cl^. It had a shed«roof, 
covered with«slal^ or clapboards, split from logs. It 
contained ^ubone room, wgth a loft, slabs being laid on 
.^tfae 1<^ overhead, so as to make a chamber, to*whlch 
access was had by pins driven into the 1<^ in one 
comer. It had one door and one window. The latter, 
howjever, was so ingeniously constructed that it deserves 
particular attention. Mr. Lincoln made a sash of the 
size of four six-by>el^t squares of glass ; and, in place 
of glass, which could nqt be obtain<Xl in that region, he 
took the skin tRat covers the fat portion of a hog, 
called the leaves, and driw it over the ^h tight. This 
furnished a very good substitute for glass; and the 
contrivance reflected much credit upon the inventive 
genius of the builder. 

The cabin was furnished by Mr. Lincoln and 
Abraham, and \ye will give some account of the way 
of doing it. • * 

“Bijng me the.auger, Abe," said his father, “and 
that measure, too; we must R*ve a bedstead now.” 

"I can bore the holes,’’ answered Abraham, at the 
satnVtime bringing the auger and measure. 

, “No, you can’t. It’s tough work to bore two-inch 
holes into such .Togs as these. But you can go and 
find me a Istick for a post,” and two others to lay 
on it." 

“That.aU?” 

“Yes, that’s all. I’ll just make it in that corner, and 
then I^shall have liut two holes to bore, and one post to 
, set up. It’s not more than an hour’s work.” , 

By making the bedstead in the corner, the work Mtas 
but'sinall. measured off eight Teet on one aide, 
•aChd bored one .hole, then four and a half feet on the 
md, and bored another hole. Th^, aettihg up the post* 

3 
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in its pUife, two sticks /rom each aug^r hole would meet. 
on the post,ctbus making the framework of the bed. 
This was soon done. * 

“ Now for the bed-cord, Abe," said his father, jocosely. 

“ We must hav^ something to lay the bed on}’ 

" I thought you laid on slabs,” answered Abraham, • 
not exactly ‘comprehending the drift of his lather’s 
remark. 

“We haven’t any other bed-cord, so .pass me some of 
those yonder," The slabs used^'ro lay over tlie bed- 
frame were like those on the roof. 

" How many shall I bring ? ^ and Re began to pass 
the slabs. 

" About six, f think, will do it." 

They were soon brought, and the bed was complete, 

“ Now a sackful of straw on that will make a fine 
bed.” Dry leaves, hay, and husks were sometimes used 
for this purpose. Few had feathers in^that region. 

“You must keep on with y/Ji'r cabinet-making,” said 
Mrs. Lincoln. “ We need a table a^ much as u bed.” 

" Of course. That comes next," replied her husband. 
“ The legs for it are all ready." 

“ Where are they ?” inquired Abraham. . . 

“ Out there,” pointing to a small pile of limbs, sticks, 
and slabs. Abraham went aftei' them, while his father 
sawed off a puncheon of the required length for the 
table. A puncheon was made by splitting a log eighteen 
inches, more or less, in diameter, the flat side laid upper¬ 
most. Puncheons were used in this way to make tables, 
stools, and floors. 

' c 

By the time Abraham had brought the sticks for the 
*’ legs of the table, his father had the table part all ready, 
and was proceeding to bor<p the holes for the l^s. 

“ Now you may bring some more of those sticks 
‘ the pile,—the* shortest of them I shall want next" 
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•Whartfor?” 

we must have some chlirs now;*we’ve sat on 
the ground long enough. I want the sticks for legs.” 

" Enough for one stool e%ch now will da We’ll make 
fome extra ones when we get over our hurry. * Four 
dines three are twelve; I shall want twelve.” 

“ Must they be just alike ? ” * 

“ flo; can’t find two alike, hardly. If they are 
too long, I can saw them the right length.” 

All this time the Vork of making the table went on. 
As Abraham had so l^rge a number of stool-legs to 
select and bring from the pile, the table was nearly 
completed when his part ?)f the work wjvp done. 

“A .scrumptious table. I'm thinkin',” said Mr. Lincoln, 
as he surveyed it when it was fairly on its legs. “ Pioneer 
cabinet-work ain’t handsome, but it’s durable.” 

“And useful, too,” said his wife. "Two of them 
wouldn’t come aryiss.” 

“No; and when I get^mc we’ll have another* Per¬ 
haps can make you one some time Can’t you 
make’a table, Abe ? ” 

•• “ I can try it" 

. .“.^ell, you ought to succeed, now you have seen me 

do it. You can try your hand at it .some day. But 
• now<or the stool*?’ 

A good sl 5 b was selected, of which four stools could 
be made; and before night the house was furnished at 
small, expease. A bed, table, and stools constituted the 
furniture of this pioneer home, in which Abraham spent 
twelve^eara of hiS eventful life. 

Abr^am occupied the loft above, ascending to his, 
lodgings by the ladder. It was his parlour-chamber, 
vdiem fie slept, soundly at aright on* the loose fioor, 
no other bedding' than blankets. Hej|^ year, 
r year, he-reposed nightly wjth as much content* 
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and bHs!> as we usuaUy*find in thf mansions of the 
rich. He had never Ifnown better fare than this and 
perhaps, at that age, he did not expect a larger share 
of worldly goods. ^ 

By •this time^ the loss of the family Dy the accident 
on the Ohio River was nearly made good, except one 
or two iron ’kettles, and a little very poor crockery. 
The puncheon table and stools were replaced by b,etter 
ones. Through the winter and spring the family had 
got along as they could, anticipatihg an improved con-' 
dition in the autunfti. 

• • 

The pioneer families of that day needed the means 
of converting t^jeir corn into *meal. Meal was a staple 
article of food, without which they could scarcely sur¬ 
vive, but there were few grist mills in all the region 
for many miles around. The nearest was Thompson's 
Ferry, where Lincoln landed on his way to Indiana, 
They were hand-mills, and could grin^J but little faster 
than corn could be i)oundcd yfto meal with mortar and 
pestle. 

“ I’ll have a mill of my own,” remarked Mr. Lincoln. 

“ How ? ” inquired 1 \braham. 

“ You’ll see when it is done. This goin’ ei.^hteen 
miles to mill don’t^ pay: we must have one right 
here." 

" And it won’t take you longer to maTce one than 
it would to go to the ferry once and back,” said 
Mrs. Lincoln. 

“ It’s an all-day job to go there, and a pretty long 
day at that.” She knew what kind of a mill hs Referred 
^ to, for she had seen them. 

We’ll have one before to-morrow rnght,” added Mr. 
Lincoln, with a shrug of the shoulder. , 

“ How will you make it t ’’ inquired Abraham, who- 
' was growing interest^. 
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*! You’ll sec wheif it’s done: 1 aball need^*^ome of your 
. help^* and if you do fust rate, you may try the rifle 
some day.” 'fhe boy had been promised ^fore that 
he .should learn to shoot* 

. ‘ “I like that” said the lad. 

** And so shall I, if you make a marksman. You can 
be a great‘help to us by killing game to cook. When 
you ^et so that you can pop over a turkey or a deer, I 
^shan’t need to hunt 

“ Will you let me do it ? ” 

“Yes, and be glad to h&ve you. The woods are full of 
game, and you shall have » chance to make a good shot” 

Abraham was delighted with the proSpect of making 
a-gunner, and he went to his hard bed that night with 
glowing thoughts of the future. The morrow’s sun 
found' him up and ready to as.sist his father in making 
a grist-mill. 

“The first tliiiTg is j*log," said his fathpr; and he 
proceederj to look for a*\ree of suitable dimensions; 
nor was he long in finding ^ge. 

, “When I get it ready, I shall ^vant you to make a 
fire em’t, Abe,” he continued. 

“Wl\at! burn it upi"’ .screamed the boy, not under¬ 
standing what hi? father meant. 

“ Ha! ndt quite so bad as that. It wouldn’t be wuth 
much for a mill if’t was burnt up.” 

“ Didn’t you say make a fire on’t f ” 

■ "Yes, on the top of it; we must burn a hole in it a 
foot deep^ to put corn in ; so get your fire ready.” 

It w£s not long before the tree was prostrate, and a 
portion of the trunk cut off about four feet long. Setting * 
«t upon *0)10 end, Mr. Lincoln continued, " Here, Al>e, 
that’s what 1 mean by making a fire on’t You must 
make a fire right on the top of it and bum a h6le in it • 
well nigh a foot deep. I’ll help yo&.” 
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The fuc was soon Swindled, and Abraham's curiosity 
was at the highest pitch. What was coming next was 
more than he could tell,—^and no wonder. 

" ^w, bring*some water ;*we must keep it wet.” , 

“ And put out the fire ?’* said Abraham, inquiringly. ' 

” No, no ; we must keep the outside of it wet, so that. 
the whole of it won’t bum. We don’t want to burn the 
outside—only a hole in the centre.” 

Abraham saw through it now^.and he hastened‘to. 
get the water. TJie fire was kept burning while Mr. 
Lincoln looked up a spring-pole, to'one end of which 
he attached a pestle. 

" What is thaV for ? ” asked Abraham. 

“ You’ll see when I get it into working order,” replied his 
father. “Keep the fire a-goin’ till it’s burnt deep enough.” 
“ It’ll never burn as deep as you say.” 

“Yes, it will, only keep doin’. That’s the way 
pionea-s have to make grist jnills.” ' 

“ It’ll take more than one tiay to burn it a;iyhow, at 
this rate,” 

" No, it won’ti It burn faster when it gets a little 
deeper. We’ll have it done before night. You <must 
have patience and keep at it” 

And they continued at the work. • Mr. Lincolq pre¬ 
pared the spring-pole somewhat like*an pld-fashioned 
well-sweep; and it was ready for use before the hole 
was burned deep enough in the log Then, with his 
additional help, the log was ready before hight, the 
coal was thoroughly cleaned out of, the hole, and the 
pestle on the pole adapted thereto. • . 

This was all the mill that he proposed to hav& It 
w^ the kind used by many settlers at that day.- Ijt was 
a mortar and pestle on aTarge scale, and on the whole 
was much better than to go twenty milos to a r^ oi^ 
that TOuld grind but little faster. About two quarts of 
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' com could be put Into the hole in the log^at once, and ' 

. a fe# strokes firom the pestle on the* spring-pole would 
reduce it to SieaL In this way the family could be 
provided with*meal at short notice. The apparat^, too, 
Corresponded very well with all the surroundings, for 
.‘a Dutch oven and spider constituted the*culinary fur¬ 
niture of the cabin. All their other articles of iron-ware 
were at the bottom of the Ohicr River. The spider was 
^ used fir griddle,* st^wpan, gridiron, kettle, and sundry 
other things, in admtion to its legitimate purpose; 
proving that marfs real* wants are few in number. It 
is very convenient to be.provided with all the modern 
improvements in this line; but the experience of the 
Lincoln family shows that happiness and life can be 
promoted without them. 

This mill served the family an excellent purpose for 
several years. It was so simple that it needed no 
repairs, and it wa(^ not dependent either on rain a}r sun¬ 
shine for the power to Any of the family could go 
to mill liera Aftraham cauld carry a grist on his 
arm and back, and play the par^ of nyller at the same 
timat 

'Thf .Lincoln family was not fairly settled in Indiana 
unti^ they moved into their new log-cabin in the 
autumn of 1817.* By that time Abraham, had become 
a thorough pioneer boy. He had made considerable 
improvement, too, in “ reading and writing.” The im¬ 
pulse* that il^azel gave him in Kentucky was not lost in 
Indiana. The tlyee books of the family library con¬ 
tinued* to supply his intellectual wants. 

During the l^ng venter evenings of that first wintei* 
in Ipdiana, he read by the light of the fire; for they 
could not afford the luxury’of any other light in their 
'cabin. This true, very generally, of tboapioneer, 
families: th^ had no more than<was absolutely neces- 
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sary to supply their wants. They could exist without 
lamp-oil or candles, and so most of them did without 
either. They could afford the largest ^fire possible, 
since wood was So plentiful that they studied*to get rid 
of it Hence the light of the fire was almost equal to' 
a good chandelier. Large logs and branches of wood 
were piled together in the fireplace, and its “mammoth 
blaze lighted up every nook and comer of the dwelling. 
Hence lamps were scarcely needed ■* 

He practised penmanship with a charred stick on the. 
bark of trees and on slabs. In “the whiter he wrote his 
name in the snow with a stick , and, in the summer, he 
wrote it on the ground in the garden. In this way he 
increased his ability to write, along with his ability to 
read. Still, we can scarcely conceive of a* more un¬ 
promising situation for a bright boy. 

The exact location of Mr. Lincoln’s cabin was between 


the forks o( Big Pigeon and Little Pigeon Creeks, one 
mile and a half from what is h^w the village of Gentry- 
ville. His cabin was surrounded with a dense forest of 
oaks, walnuts, svgar-n\aples, and other varieties of trees 
found in the woods of North America. The trees Were 
of the largest growth, affording a refuge and shelter f6r 
birds and beasts, which abounded herd. Deer and .wild 
turkeys furnish abundant food for the settlors, whose 
experience with the rifle was their assurance of enough 
to eat. Lincoln was expert with the rifle, and in 
the forests of Indiana game met him on every hand.' 
There was a small open space, or prairie, within a short 
distance from his cabin, where the deer resorted; and 
“here he made many a good shot to siyiply his larder 
wilh venisoa <- ' • > 

The situation of his cabin was all that Mr. Lincoln 


<ould desire. There was one drawback, however,--;^ 
there was no spring*of water within a mile. 
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the most fatiguing “ chores ” Jhat Abr^am and his 
sisfer did, in those days of hardship, was to bring water 
from the spnng, one mile away. This need was sub¬ 
sequently* supplied in soihe way. Dennis Han]cs says 
that Mr. Lincoln “ riddled his land like a honeycomb ” 
in search of water; and, perhaps, he foand it through 
this “ riddling process. There is a story that he em¬ 
ployed a Yankee with a divinfng-rod, who directed him 
to ejecellent watei^for five dollars; but it is only a 
story. 

How he obtained possession of this farm is explained 
by Dennis Hanks, whocays: He settled on a piece of 
government land,—eighty acres. Tfle land he after- 
•wards bought under the Two-Dollar Act; was to 
pay for it in instalments; one-half he paid, the other 
half he never paid, and finally lost the whole of the 
land.” 

We have saiQ tha^ JVlr. Lincoln settled in •Spencer 
County^ The location oVhis cabin was in Perry County; 
but,*within a few years, through increasing immigration 
and rapid changes and improvepients,,he found himself 
in Spencer County, with the court-house at Kockport 
And^he village of Gentryville,springing up about a 
mil^ and a lialfMistant. Nine years after he settled in 
Indiana, ^ post-office was established at Gentryvillc. 

David Turnham, who was a boy with Abraham in 
Spencer County, furnishes an interesting account of that 
country* wlien he first removed thither, as follows: 

“When my father came here in the spring of 1819, 
he settled in Spencer County, within one mile of 
Thomas Lincoln, then a widower. The chance (<!ft 
schoohttg was poor; but, such as itavas, Abraham and 
•myself attended the same schools. 

“ We first had to go seven miles to mill; athd then it 
was a hand-mill that would g^rifid from ten to fifteen 
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bushels of corn in a day. There was but little wheat 
grown at that time; and, when we did have wheat, we 
had to grind it on the mill described, and use it without 
bolting,, as there-were no bolts in the country. In the 
course of two or three years, a man by the'name of 
Huffman built^a mill on Anderson River, about twelve 
miles distant. Abe and I had to do the milling on 
horseback, frequently going twice to get one grist. 
Then they began building horse-mp's of a little better 
quality than the hanfj-mills. 

" The country was very rough,' especially In the low¬ 
lands, so thick with bush that a man could scarcely 
get through on fobt. These places were called Roughs. 
The country abounded in game, such as bears, deer, 
turkeys, and the smaller game. 

“ At that time there were a great many deer-licks; 
and Abe and myself would go to these licks sometimes, 
and watdi of nights to kill deefi,^though Abe was not 
so fond of a gun as I was. Th6re were ten or twelve of 
these licks in a small prairje»on the creek, lying between 
Mr. Lincoln's an 4 Mr. food's. 

“ The people in the first settling of this country were 
very sociable, kind, ajid accommodating; but ■(here 
was more drunkenness and stealing o^i a small scjile, 
more immorality, less religion, less well-placed confi¬ 
dence.” 

Mr. Turnham's allusion to the prevalence of drunken¬ 
ness, at that day, renders it necessary to state that the 
prevalence of this evil was the source qf much anxiety 
to Mrs. Lincoln. The danger to her boy was immi- 
iBsnt; and many a word of warning and cpunsel dropped 
from her lips into his young ears. When A-braham 
began his public career, arid he fearlessly and firmly, 
avowed his total abstinence principles, he.said that he 
owed much to one counsel of his mother, viz., *Meft. 
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become drunkarSs because they begii^ to drink; if 
you never \2egin to drink you will never become a 
drunkard.” , 

• The s^acity and wildom of th^ mother .in this 
striking^ remark will not appear to the reader until it 
is remembered that, at that day, there not a total 
abstinence society or pledge in the world. Mrs. Lin- 
cofn had never.,heard of a temperance movement; for, 
ItadeM, there ha^j)een none, except on the smallest 
scale, in a few localities. Yet she proposed the only 
safeguard to hel boy,^-one that proved of inestimable 
value to hirp, as he puMicly aAd privately acknowledged 
many years thereafter. 

We have given in detail the time, place, and circum¬ 
stances of Abraham's discipline in early life, that the 
reader may appreciate the force of character which 
lifted the incubus of poverty and obscurity, and made 
him famous in Ehe wqjrkl. 
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AFTER GAME. 

J • c 

I T was In the spring of 1817, when Thomas Lincoln 
was preparing to put his fkst seacl into the soil 
of Indiana, that Abraham njade his first shot at 
game. His parests were discussing the old subject— 
their loss on the Ohio River, when Mrs, Lincoln re 
marked,— 

" I’m thoroughly convinced that our loss was all for 
the best. I think I can see it." 

“ Glad, if you can," replied ^Mr. Lincoln; “ you’re 
pretty good tor seein’ what nobody else can ; ’’ and he 
uttered this sentence rather* thoughtlessly, as his mind 
was really absorbed in another subject. 

“I don’t know about that; but what in the world 
would you have done with all the whiskey, if we/had 
not lost any of it in the river ? Nevei could sell it^all 
here,—and what a job it would have beeh to,get it here 
from the Ferry! ” 

“ Well, if I didn’t sell it, we should be about as well 
off as we are now.’’ 

“ Except the cost of getting the barrels here.” 

“ That wouldn’t be much.’’ 

(•“Then there’s the danger of the evil it might da 
It’s dangerous stuff way, as the case of jn^ny 
men shows.” “ • 

. “ I know that; but I don’t fear for myself." 

Neither do I fear <for you; but I was thinking of 
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Abe. You knowi how It is "with boys in tflese times, 
afa^ how much misery whiskey* makes iif a great many 
families. Aad I can’t help thinkin’ that it is all for 
the best thaUmost of it is.in the river."^ 

• “ I can’t say but what it is; I hope it is. If makes 
mischief enough, if that’s all; and if,I dreamed it 
would make any in my family, I should wish that all 
of it was at the bottom of the xiver.” 

" You may asv^jell be glad now ; for we have less to 
fear;*and perhapsThe Lord thought it was best to put 
so much of it where it wouldn’t injufe no one.’ 

“ So be it, then; but I must go to my work. Thii 
weather is ioo fine to be lost in doin' nothin’. The 
stuff is all sold now, so that there is no fear on that 
score.” He sold a barrel to Posey, the teamster, who 
hauled his goods from the Ferry, and the remainder 
he disposed of in the course of the winter, 

Mr. Lincoln ^rose and went out to hi.s wgrk, and 
within ten minutes aft^ijwards Abraham dame rushing 
into thc*cabin in a state of ^reat excitement 
•“Mother,” he exclaimed, "there’s a flock of turkeys 
right out here that I can shoeft. Sec there,” and he 
dife<^ed her to look through a crack in the cabin where 
the clay had fallen off. " Let m^shoot, mother.” 

“^ure enough, Abe* there js a flock,” responded his 
mother, as'she caught sight of the turkeys; “a fine 
shot it is,” and she hastened for the rifle that was 
always kept loaded. 

‘'■Be quick, mother. I’ll fire right through the hole,” 
continued Abe, rfnder increasing excitement 

His mother was not long in bringing the rifle, and 
adjusting it through the loop-hole between the logs, 
when, *with a few quick words of caution, she allowed 
him to fire. 

r T s 

" Bang I ’’ went the rifle, and ^;paounded through the 
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forest witK unusual vokinie, as Abraham thought in 
his intense earnestness. * Both mother and son ran oiiit 
to discover the result of the shot, and by the time they 
reached the spot the smoke, had cleared away, and 
there I 5 y one of the flock dead. 

“ Killed one " shouted Abraham, as he lifted an°extra 
large turkey ^om the ground. 

"So you have,” answefed his mother, under almost 
as much excitement as her son. 

“ A monster ! ” continued the lad,'surveying the lusty 
fellow with boyish {)ride. “ Dic| you ever see such a 
big one ?" 

" It is a very iarge one,” replied his mother; " that 
was a good shot, Abe.” 

By this time Mr. Lincoln had reached the spot. 
Hearing the report of the gun, he left his work, and 
hurried back to learn the cause. 

" What’s the firin’ for ? ” he asked hurpedly. 

“ I’ve killed a turkey,” answ^jCd Abraham, exhibiting 
in triumph tlie dead bird. 

“ Did you do that, Abes' ” 

"Nobody else*did it,” was the boy’s rather charac* 
teristic reply. 

“ A capital shot, Abe; you’ll make a good one with 
the rifle if you keep on,” his father added, intending to 
praise the boy. The fact was it was not a Capital shot 
at all; he accidentally killed the turkey. He did not 
understand the use of a gun well enough to .make a 
“ capital shot” The turkey happened to sit in the way 
of the bullet, and was killed in consequence—^that was 
(ill there was of it 

We have already said that pioneer families were 
dependent upon game foe food. On, this acccftint 
fathers i^d sons became good marksmen, and even 
liemales were often expert with the rifle. ‘ Mrs. Lincoln 
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oouM iMd and fiip off a gun*lf necessary. Ifi common 
her sex, she was accustoAed to soch things, and 
adapted herself to circumstances. 

MarveUoua stories are^ told about the skill of the 
pioneers in the use of the rifle, an<f good authority 
subst^tiates their truthfulness. One writer says: 
“Several individuals who conceive thcm.selves adepts 
In fhe minageraent of the rifle, are often seen to meet 
for the purpose^f^isplaying their skill; and they put 
up a^rget, in tro* centre of which a common-sized 
nail is hammered for ajx>ut two-thhds its length. The 
marksmen make choice of what they consider a proper 
distance, and which m!iy be‘forty prices. Each man 
clears the interior of his tube, places a ball in the palm 
of his hand, and pours as mucli powder from his heirn 
as will cover it. This quantity is supposed to be suffi¬ 
cient for any distance short of a hundred yards. A 
shot that comej very close to the nail is considered 
that of an indiflerento J^arkstnan : the bertding of the 
nail is of course, somewhat better; but nothing lcs.s 
than* hitting it right on th^ head is satisfactory. One 
out^of three shots generally hits the hail; and should 
the footers amount to half-a-dozen, two nails are fre¬ 
quently needed before each can have a shot" 

The same writer coiftinues: “The snuffing of a candle 
with a ball 1 first had an opportunity of seeing near the 
banks of Green River, not far from a large pigeon-roost, 
to whid) I had previously made a visit. I had heard 
many reports of guns during the early part of a dark 
nlght,^aAd knowing them to be those of rifles, I went 
forward toward the spot to ascertain the cause. 0^ 
reaching tlie place, I was welcomed by a dozen tall, 
stoi^ whp told me they were Exercising for the 
fairpofie of enabling them to shoot under night, at the 
reflected light from the eyes of a^deer or wou ly toich* 
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light A«fire was bla»tn§: near, the» smoke of w^hich 
rose curling among the* thick foliage of the trees, ,At 
a distance which rendered it scarcely distinguishable, 
stood a burning^ candle, but jvhich, in reality, was only 
fifty ydrds from the spot on which we all stood. Ohe, 
man was within a few yards of it to watch the 'effects 
of the shots, as well as to light the candle, should it 
chance to go out, or to j-eplace it, should the shot.cut 
it across. Each marksman shot in/'his turn. Some 
never hit either the snuff or the odl^le, and were con¬ 
gratulated with a *loud laugh,, while, others actually 
snuffed the candle without putting it out, and were 
recompensed for, their dexterity by numeious hurrahs. 
One of them, who was particularly expert, was very 
fortunate, and snuffed the candle three times out of 
seven, while all the other shots either put out the 
candle or cut it immediately under the light.” 

Such was the skill of riflemen at that day. Hence 
it was of Considerable impo^ftilice that boys should 
learn how to fire accurately. Not as a pastime was 
it valued, but as a means of gaining subsistence. “In 
addition to prodhring 'game for the table, furs were in 
great demand, and there were many animals valuable 
on this account. If was necessary, therefore, that 
Abraham should learn thf art 
The summer of 1817 passed away, and *early in the 
autumn the loneliness of their wildemess-life was some¬ 
what relieved by the coming of old friends* .Thomas, 
and Betsy Sparrow, who reared Nancy Hanks (Mrs. 
Lincoln), came to settle by their side, * Mr. LineoJn had 
Just removed into his new cabin, so the Sparrows at 
once began housekeeping in the hsdf-face‘camp. Dennis 
Hanks, also, had a home with the Sparrows, and Betsy 
was his |unt; so Dennis removed to Indiana with thent 
It was a happy day for the Lincolns when the 
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Sganom became %hcir neighbours. “ Sf^rrows on the 
houte>top ” had often regaled them with song, but the 
human SparrOws from Kentucky were to them more 
than song—tMfey were society. To Abmham especially 
•was U\eir -coming a real Godsend; for now he had an 
intimate and constant companion in his* jolly cousin, 
Dennis f^nks. Such an acquisition to a boy in the 
woods was more of a boon UianManguage can describe. 
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DARKER DAYS. 

A braham continued to pemfc the three books 61 
the family library,—the Bible, Catechism, and 
spelling-book. There was no prospect that another 
book of any sork would be added to the number. The 
thirst for knowledge begotten in his soul already was 
forced to find its aliment in this narrow compass. The 
result was that he knew the spelling-book and Cate¬ 
chism by heart; and he could repeat much of the Bible. 
His mind was hungry for knowledge, but could not 
find enough to eat. It wa%|(teily put upon “short 
allowance.” ^ 

In these circumstancds he longed for other Books. 
He began to tire of t!ie Bible. “ I don’t want to read. 
the Bible all the time,” he often remarked; “ 1 ^ish I 
could have some other book to read.” He did not 
know what other books jvere in 'existeuce. His parents 
were not wiser than he in that respect. But his mind 
was ravenous, and would have accepted almost any sort 
of a literary dish, good, bad, or indifferent., It pleaded 
for books. 

While he was in this famishing ihtellectuai state a 
fearful disease broke out among the settlers, called,“the 
milk disease.” Cows that gave the milk, and the people 
who drank it, became sick, suffered, .and died. The 
first ca^e was fifteen or twenty miles away, but nm 
enov^h to create al^rm In the Lincoln' cabin. It was 
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• not long, howcveH before the dreaded visitof came to 
th’ck door. Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow were Itrickea dowD 
by the disease nearly at the same time. It was in the 
summer of i^8. Constellation now ^rned the atten* 
'«tidn of Abraham from books to the perils of the hour. 
His longing for other books was exchanged for fear ol 
sudden d^ath. 

The Sparrows were very sick, and no doctor within 
thirty jpr forty inKq;^ Mr. Lincoln and his wife, together 
with other settlers, rendered all tlie assistance in their 
power to the ilU/atcd couple. WeSk after week their 
sufferings were prolonged, sonjetimes worse, sometimes 
better, hope rising or waning accordingjy. 

“We must remove them into our cabin," said Mrs, 
Lincoln to her husband; “ they must have better 
quarters and care." Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow were as 
father and mother to Mrs. Lincoln, and her love for 
them was like that of a daughter. 

“ Perhaps it will be "ll^t; they can’t Iiv6 long any- 
wherj«in*my opiniem,” Mr. Lyicoln replied. 

" I can look after them much better here,” continued 
Mrs^ Lincoln; "and whether thdy live*or die, we shall 
have tfie satisfaction of knowing that we did everything 
in our power for ^em.’’ 

Tflc sieV couple were removed into the Lincoln cabin 
In September, and no one was more rejoiced over the 
event than Dennis Hanks, to whom, also, the Sparrows 
were as father and mother. Dennis emphasized his joy 
over’ the removal by saying he was glad " to get out of 
the daartied littU ^lf~face camp." 

Tire removal brought no relief to the sinking patients,* 
In a fcfr.days bbth of them died, spreading gloom over 
the neighbourhood, and creating the saddest experience 
Aibraham and Dennu ever knew. , , 

A spot was selected for the buvAl^place of ^ dead^ 
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about one half mile fr(^ the cabin, <fh a beautiful IcnpU 
that nestled under the shadow of mammoth trees, "Mr. 
Lincoln was the only settler in the viciifity capable of 
making a coffin < and he seteabout the sOrrowful work, 
making them out of “ green lumber, cut with ^ whip¬ 
saw.” They were rough and heavy, like everything else 
connected with pioneer life; but answered their purpose 
well. Without funeral ceremonies, the neighbours 
gathered from far and near, and ^^rfully con;mitted 
their deceased friepds to the dust. 

A few days only elapsed after the burial before Mrs. 
Lincoln was attacked, much more violently than the 
Sparrows, with the same dreaded disease. *It was about 
three o’clock in the morning. Abraham was awakened 
out of a sound sleep, and hurried away for .the nearest 
neighbour, Mrs. Woods, and, at the same time, Dennis, 
who became a permanent member of Lincoln’s family 
after the death of the Sparrows, and was Abraham’s 
bed-fellow in the loft, maded^“ appearance, to render 
any assistance within his, power. In the absence of 
physicians, a strong bond of sympathy united pioneer 
families, and the feminine members were always ready 
to tender their best nursing abilities to the sick# Nor 
were they altogether unsuccessful in their treatment 
Some of them exhibited much skill fti managing dis¬ 
eases, having been thrown upon their own resources for 
a long period, reflecting and studying for themselves. 
As physicians could not be had, they were cbmpelled to 
do the best thing possible for themselves. 

Mrs. Woods was not long in coming to her relief, and 
' before the close of that day several other neighbours, 
who were notified of Mrs. Lincoln’s sickness,- came to 
proffer assistance. The fidings of her sudden attack 
< spread rso rapidly, that, within two or . three days^ all 
tlie pioneer families in the vicinity heard of it, and their 
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' profiers of assistarfbe were prompt and tender.* But the 
patient steadily grew worse, and soon became satisfied 
that her sickness would prove fatal. Some persons 
attacked with* that singular disease lingered for weeks, 
'<as the^Sparrows did ; but Mrs. Lincoln's sickne^ was 
violent and brief. On the fifth day of, October she 
expired, leaving the Lincoln cabin more desolate than 
even Coming so speedily after the Sparrows pa.ssed 
a\yay, ^eath had i^^itional terrors to the living. Dennis 
Hanks rer .embers thtf woe-begone appearance of Abra¬ 
ham from tlie time hi.% mother’s life was despaired of 
until weeks after she laicj in her grave. He was 
nine years old, thoughtful and sensibk, not much in¬ 
clined to talk about the event, but ever looking as if 
a pall weje drawn over his heart The reader can 
imagine, perhaps, what no language can convey—the 
loss of a good mollier to a bright, obedient, and trusting 
boy, hid away in* the woods, wliere a mother's presence 
and love must be doifb^ precious. The btttcr experi¬ 
ence ,wa^ well suited to malje the loneliness of pioneer 
life vastly more lonely, and its real hardships vastly 
harder. 

. Praparations were made for tli _ With his own 

hands Thomas Lyicoln^constnicted a rough coffin for his 
wifet and #he was laid beside tjie Sparrows on the knolL 
One party thinks that one neighbour read the Scriptures 
and another offered prayer ; but it is probable that she 
was buried? as her foster-parents were, without any cere¬ 
monies—silently deposited in the ground with no special 
tribut*^ Save hon&t tears. 

Here, better than elsewhere, we can describe an even^ 

that is,worthy*of record. It occurr^ several months 

after the death of Mra Lirftoln. 

• 

“You must write a letter for me, Abe, Fanop 
Elkins,” said his father, one evening, “ You can write 
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well enofigh now to <|o *(3iat,” Ab?aham ha<l passed 
his tenth biiihday. 

“If you can tell me what to write, I can do it," 
answered the bpy. 

“Tliat I will do. It will be your first letter, you 
know, and you must remember that your father never 
wrote one—never knew enough to write one,” 

" What do you want I should write about ? “ inquired 
Abraham. 

“ Write about the, death of your mother. He knows 
nothin’ about it yet; and I want to ask him to visit us, 
and preach a funeral sermon.” „ 

“ When do yot want he should come ? " ‘ 

“ When he can, I s’pose. He’ll take his own time for 
it, though I hope he’ll come soon.” 

“He may be dead,” suggested Abraham. 

“ What makes you think so ? ” 

" He^ as likely to die as mother, ain’t he ? and he 
may be dea3 when we don’t kt^^w it, the same as she’s 
dead when he don’t know it” 

" Well, there’s^somethin’ in that,” answered his father; 
“ but we’ll see how you can make out writin’ a lettea” 
Pen and paper were provided, and Mr. Lincolt# pro¬ 
ceeded to dictate the letter. H^ dirested him to ^rite 
about the death of Mrs, Lincoln, when ^t occurred, and 
under what circumstances, and to invite him to visit 
them, and preach a funeral sermon. He also gave a 
description of their new home, and their jourifey^thither, 
and wrote of their future prospects. ^ 

" Now read it over,” said Mr. Lincoln. 

“ The whole of it ? ” 

" Of course; I yant to hear it all. f may think of 
somethin’ else by that time.* 

, Abrah^ commenced to read it, while, his father sat 
very picture of satisfaction. There was genuine 
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' hap{^ness to him hi having his «on preparedto write a 
letter. Never before had there*been a member of his 
family who could perform this feat It was a memorable 
event to him. • 

• ^ See how much it is wuth to be abTe to write," said 
he, as. Abraham finished reading the letter. “ It’s wuth 
ten times, as much as it cost to be able to write only 
that one letter." 

."It^in’t muchNsrork to learn to write,”said Abraham; 
'* I’d work as hard again for it before I’d give it up.” 

” You’d have to give it up if you Ivas knocked about 
as I was when a boy.’’ 

" I know that” , 

. "You don’t know it as I do; and I hope you never 
will But,it's wuth more than the best farm to know 
how to write a letter as well as that.” 

" I shall write one better than that yet,’’ said Abraham. 
" But how long will it take for the letter to go to Parson 
Elkins ? ” 

“Thafs more than I can tell ; but it will go there 
soine time, and I hope it wii! bring him here.” 

"JHe won’t want to come so "far as* this,” suggested 
Abraham. 

“ It ain’t so fa^; for him as it was for us." 

‘^y^n’tifr?” 

“ Because he lives nearer the line of Indiana than we 
did. It ain’t more than seventy-five miles for him to 

• come, anchhe often rides as far as that" 

The letter went on its errand, and Abraham was 
impati^t to ie^rn the result On the whole, it was 
rather an important event in his young life,—the writing 
of that first letter. Was it strange that he should query 
whether it would reach the* good minister to whom it 
was sent? Would it be strange if the writing of it 
^oved <Mie ^ the happy infiuqpces that started hiih 
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off upon career of usefulness andc-fame ? We 'sh^l 
see. • 

Mr, Lincoln had much to say to his neighbours about 
the letter that his son had vj^ritten, and they had much 
to say to him. ft was considered remarkable, for a boy 
of his age to do such a thing. Not one quarter'of the 
adults in all that region could write; and^ this fact 
rendered the ability of fhe boy in this regard all.the 
more marvellous. It was noised abjjgt’d, and th^ result 
was that Abraham had frequent applications from the 
neighbours to writ^ letters for fhem, , Nor was he in¬ 
disposed to gratify their wishes. One of his traits ol 
character was a,generous disposition to assist others, 
and it prompted him to yield to their wishes in writing 
letters for them. Nor was it burdensome to him, but 
the opposite. He delighted to do it. And thus, as a 
consequence of his acquiring the art of penmanship, far- 
distant and long-absent friends of the,, pioneer families 
heard from Vheir loved ones. * 

The letter brought the parson. After the'lapfe of 
about three months he came. Th’ letter reached him 
in Kentucky, afftr considerable delay, and he embr?iced 
the first opportunity to visit his old friends. Abraham 
had almost concluded that his letter, was lost, as the 
favourite minister did nqt come. But* one cj^y. v^hen 
the lad was about two miles from home, who should he 
see coming but Parson Elkins, on his old bay horse i 
He recognized him at once, and was delighted to see 
him. 

“ Why, Abe, is that you ? ” exclaimed the' parson. 
‘‘ Am I so near your home f " 

“Yes, sir; did you get my letter*?” Abraham 
thought of the rnemorabld' letter the first thing. He 
had good evidence before him that the letter reached 
its destination, but he jvirould know certainly. 
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“ Toar letter!" f xclaimed !^a#son Elkins, inquiringly. 

“ i got your father's letter." Abraham did not stop to 
think that thff letter went in his father’s name. 

" I wrote it,*" he said. 

Yffu wrote it! Is that so 

“ Yes, sir ; father can’t write, you know." 

“ Oh, yps; I do remember now tliat he couldn’t write ; 
and. so you did it t Not nviny boys can write like 
that”_ 

“It was the hrst letter 1 ever wrote.” 

“Better still isjthat—ihe first one? Well, you needn’t 
be a.shanicd of that.” 

They were advancing towards the «abin during this 
(jonversation, Abraham running along.sidc the horse, 
and the person looking kindly upon him. 

“ There’s our house ! ” exclaimed Abraham, as they 
came in sight of it. “ We live there,’’ pointing with his 
finger. 

“ Ah! that’s a ple.a^ali* place to live. %nd there's 
your.fntHer, I think, too.” 

“Yes, that’s him. He’ll be glad to see you." 

“And I shall be glad to see hi?n.’’ 

. B>* this time they came near Mr. Lincoln, who 
recognized Parsqji Ell^ins, and gave him a most cordial 
greeting. , He was really taken by surprise, although 
he had not relinqui.shcd all expectation of the parson 
coming. 

“You- find me in a lonely condition," said Mr. 
Lincoln. “Death has made a great change in my 
familja"* 

“Very great indeed,” responded Mr. Elkins. "I know 
how geeat you! loss is; but ‘ whom^ the Lord loveth. 
He chasteneth.i ” 

Assenting to this, Mr. Lincoln continued,— 

" Now, let me say that, while .you are here. 1 want 
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)rou should preach a ‘funeral sermdn. You ^ow all 
about my wife. You will stay over next Sunday, won’t 
you ? ” It was now Wednesday. 

" Why, yes, I ,can stay as leng as that, though I must 
be about my Master’s work.” 

“You will be about your Master’s work if you stay 
and preach a funeral sermon; and it may do a great 
sight of good.” 

" Very true ; and I shall be glad^ stay; for, if any 
one ever deserved a funeral sermon, it is your wife. 
But where shall I preach it ? ” i 

“ At her grave. I’ve had that arranged in my mind 
for a long time;tand we’ll notify the people; there will 
be a large attendance. The people thought a deal of 
her here.” 

It was arranged that Mr. Elkins should preach the 
funeral sermon at the grave of Mrs. Lincoln on the 
followixig Sabbath. Accordingly, notice was sent 
abroad to the distance of tvirLlVe or fifteen miles, and 
a platform was erected ngar the grtive. Evely'prepa¬ 
ration was made for the solemn event. Although 
nearly a year had elapsed since Mrs. Lincoln died, yet 
a sermon to her memory was no less interesting to her 
surviving friends. 

In the meantime, Mr. .Elkins busied himself in mter- 
course with the family; and he visited some of the 
neighbours, and conversed with them on spiritual things. 
Abraham, too, received his special attention* -The boy 
had improved rapidly since he left Ketitucky, and his 
remarkable precocity was suited to draw the httentioo 
t of stjch a preacher. 

The Sabbath arrived, — a bright,' beautiful day. 
From a distance of twelvi or fifteen miles the settlers 
,came tQ listen to the sermon. Entire families assein-' 
bled, parents and children, from the oldest to the 
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3 roung^ Hoa^ age and l^lpless childltood were 
thefe. They came in carts, on horseback and on foot, 
any way to Tget there. As they had preaching only 
w^en one of these pioneer«preachers visited that vicinity, 
•\t wa% a treat to most of the inhabitants, and they 
manifiested their interest by a genera! turn-out. The 
present occasion, however, was an unusual one, as the 
funeral sermon of Mrs. Lincoln* was to be preached. 

. Parson Elkins\»s an earnest man, and the occasion 
inspired him with unusual fervour. ,None of the people 
had ever listened to him before, except the Lincoln 
family, and they were (ielightod with his services. His 
tribute to th*e memory of Mrs. Lincoln was considered 
>ust and excellent None thought that too much was 
said in hv praise. On the other hand, the general 
feeling was rather, as one of the number expressed it, 
that, “ say what he might in praise of her, he couldn’t 
say too much.” • 

Abraham was deep?>^4t»tere.sted in the sermon, and 
it brohgftt all his* mother’s ^tenderness and love afresh 
to Kis mind. To him it was alniost li^e attending her 
funeral over again. Her silent dust was within a few 
feet df him, and vivid recollectioij of her worth was in 
his i^eart 

He dran^ in* the sentiments of the di.scourse, too. 
He usually did this, as he was accustomed to think for 
himself. A few years later he often criticised the 
sermons to* which he listened, much to the amusement 
of those with whom he conversed. He sometimes called 
in question the doctrines preached. This was one of 
the things in which his precodty appeared. It was al» 
tlds point that fiis mental activity an(^power were often 
ikeea But the sentiments* of the aforesaid funeral 
sermon esped^ly impressed his mind 

At this time of his life he was « close listener to the 
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conversation of the neighbours; an<f he would b^ome ' 
almcM vexc(f over the conversation of some of them, 
who talked so unintelligibly, through ignorance, that 
he could not ounderstand <them. Hi^ active br^in 
laboured to compass every subject, and he sonnetimes 
fretted over unlettered talkers whose meaning he , 
failed to comprehend. After he came inta the pos¬ 
session of additional booirs, he was wont to discuss their 
subject-matter, and express his own^jJews freely..^ 

In this respect jie was unlike most boys, who are 
superficial in their views of things. They read, and 
that is the end of it They think no more about it,— 
at least, they d« not inquire into the why and where¬ 
fore of matters stated ; and so the habit of sliding over 
things loosely is formed. They do note think for 
themselves. They accept things as true, because 
others say they are true. They are satisfied with 
knowi(^ that things are, without asking why they are. 
But Abraliam was not so.*®fte thought, reflected; 
and this developed his mi^tal powefs faster tliah» even 
school could do^it. 

The reader shoulcf understand more about these 
pioneer preachers, in-order to appreciate the influences 
that formed Abraham’s character, and therefore we will 
stop here to give some aacount of them*. 

They were not generally men of learning and culture, 
though some of them were men of talents. Few, if 
any of them, were ever in college, and sofne' of '^em 
were never in school. But they had a call to preach, 
as they believed, and good and true hearts for d&ing it 
•Many of them preached almost every day, travelling 
' from place to ^lace on horseback," studying their 
sermons in the saddle, and carrying about with. the(n 
.all the t library they had in their saddle-bags. They 
stopped where night> overtook them, and it was some- 
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. dm oilles away kotn any iftin»an habitation^ with no 
bodsbut tho earth, and no coveting but the canopy oi 
heaven. They laboured without a salary, and were 
often poorly cjpthed and s^ntily fed, being constrained 
•.tot>reach by the love of Christ. The following account 
of twcf pioneer preachers, by Milburn, will give the 
reader a better idea of this class of useful men than any 
description of ours, and it will be read with interest:— 
“One of thesd^reachers, wiio travelled all through 
• th*e North-western Territory, a tall, slender, graceful 
man, with a winning, countenanci and kindly eye, 
greatly beloved by all to whom he ministered, was 
presented by a large landholder with a title-deed of 
tiiree hundred and twenty acres. The preacher was 
extremely poor, and there had been many times when 
he received scarcely enough support to keep soul and 
body together. Yet he laboured on, and did much 
goofL He seen:\^ pleased with his present of land, 
and went on his wa}» fr^tl a grateful heart. 'But in 
three .months he returned, and met his benefactor at 
the door, saying, ‘ Here, sir* I want to give you back 
your title-deed.’ 

. ‘ ghat’s the matter ? ’ said his friend, surprised. 

* Any flaw in it ? ’ 

“•No.’, 

“ * Isn't if good land f ' 

“ * Good as any in the State.* 

“ ‘Sickly situation ?’ 

*** Healthy as any other.’ 

*“ IJoryou think I repent my gift f' 

** * I haven’t the slightest reason to doubt your gene¬ 
rosity.’ 

“ * V^by don’l you keep it,«then ? ’ 

■ * “*We^ sir,' said the preacher, “you know I am 
very food oT singing, and there’s one h]mi& In mf 
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book the ringing of wlych is one of the greatest com> 
forts of my life, I hai^e not been able to sing it with 
my whole heart since I was here. A pgirt of it runs 
in this way :— 

“‘No foot of land do I possess, 

No cottage in the wilderness; 

A poor wayfaring man, 

I lodge awhile in tents below, 

And gladly wander to and fro. 

Till I my Canaan gain ; 

There i' my house and portion fair, 

My treasure and my hairt are ;here, 

And my abiding home,’ 

“' Take your title-deed,’ he added; ‘ I had rather 
sing that hymn with a clear conscience 'than own 
America.’ 

“ There was another preacher of the pioneer class 
so intent upon his work that hunger and nakedness 
did nol affright him. He more scholarly than 
most of the preachers around him, .and often s^t up 
half the night, at the cabins of the hunters where -he 
stopped, to study. These cabins were about twelve 
by fourteen feet, and furnished accommodations for 
the family, sometimes numbering ten or twelve chil¬ 
dren ; and, as the forest§ abounded in ‘ varmints^ the 
hens and chickens were taken in for safe keeping. 
Here, after the family had retired, he would light a 
pine knot, ‘stick it up in one corner of the,hpge.fire¬ 
place, lay himself down on the flat of his stomach in 
the ashes,’ and study till far into the night. 

« "Many a time was the bare, bleak mountain-side 
his bed, the wolves yelling a horrid chorus in his ears. 
Sometimes he w^ fortunate enough to, find a hollow 
log, within whose, cavity he inserted his body, and 
foand it a good protection from the rain or frost 
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**Gnc«, seated «at the puac^eon dinner*Uble with 
a 'hlinter's family, liie paity i^ startled *by affrighted 
screams from ^he door-yard. Rushing out, they behold 
a great wild Ctit bearing off the youngest child. Seizing 

• a rifle from the pegs over the door, the preachei» raises 
it to hfc shoulder, casts a rapid glance along the barrel, 
and delivers his fire. The aim has been unerring, but 
too. late,—the child is dead, already destroyetl by the 
fierce animal. 

•“That same year be had a hand-to-hand fight with 
a bear, from whjch conflict he catfic forth victor, his 
knife entering the vitals of the creature just as he was 
about to be enfolded iif the fatal huj^ 

“ Often he emerged from the wintry stream, his 
garments glittering in the clear, cold sunlight, .as if 
they had lieen of burnished steel armour, chill as the 
touch of death. During that twelvemonth, in the 
midst of such scenes, he travelled on foot and horse¬ 
back four thousand nUhff preached four hundred times, 
and found, on casting up the receipts,—yarn socks, 
woolfen vests, cotton shirts,“and a little silver change, 

• —that his salary amounted to atwelve* dollars and ten 
cents. ^ 

“Yet he persevered, grew in kncnvlcdge and influence, 
became a doctor of divinity, and finally was made 
president of*a university. He is known on the page of 
history as Henry llidleman llascom.” 

Siich ,wve the pioneer preachers of the West; of 
simple-hearted piety, lofty faith, a fiery zeal, unwaver¬ 
ing fojtkude, and a practical turn of mind, through 
which they did a great work for God. 

We Iiave m^de this digression frdion the thread of 
dur story to show what influences of the ministry were 
thrown around Abraham's eaily^ life. It is true th^ 
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preachers to whom he listfened were Cot “ circuft-riders,” 
as travelling preachers Vere called. They were Baptist 
ministers, who lived within twenty miles, and who occa¬ 
sionally preached in that ne||ghbourhood; During the 
first few years o^ Abraham’s residence in Indiana, there’ 
was one Jeremiah Cash, who sometimes preached in the 
vicinity, and the young listener became much interested 
in him. A few years later, two others came to that 
section of the country to live. Their names were John 
Richardson and Young Lamar. - One of them dwelt 
seven or eight miles from Abrahanj’s home on the 
north, and the other eight or ten miles to the south; 
and both of them were wont to preach at Mr. Lincoln’s 
cabin, and at other cabins, as they had opportunity. 
Sometimes they preached in the open air, as Mr. Elkins 
did the funeral sermon. This was always the case 
when more people attended than could crowd into a 
log-house. . 

SucR wac all the pulpit ipfusnce that reached the 
boyhood and youth of Abraham. Yet it left “indelible 
impressions upon his mind. Though it was small and 
inconstant, apparently* in comparison with the pulpit 
advantages that boys enjoy at the present day, it 
imbued his soul with* sentiments that were never obli¬ 
terated. He was much indebted to the unpoliShed 
eloquence of those pioneer preachers, whose sterling 
piety caused them to proclaim the truth with fidelity 
and earnestness. This was one of the few» iafiuencer 
that contributed to make him a remarkable man. 
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A braham deeply felt the change that death haa 
wrought m 4iis cafbin home, and for weeks his 
mind was absorbed in hia loss. • Perhaps his oppressive 
sense of lonelfness and his grief would 4iave continued, 
but for an unexpected blessing that came to him in the 
shape of a book. His father met with a copy of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress at the house of an acquaintance, 
twenty miles away or more, and he borrowed it for 
Abraham. The Wby was never more happil;^ surprised 
than he was when his fa?h^f, on his return, said: 

" Loolc liere, Abl, I’ve fousid somethin' for you,” at 
the ^me time exhibiting the book^ , 

“ Found it I ” exclaimed Abraham, supposing that 
his fatHfer meant that he picked it .up in the woods or 
fields.^ 

“ No, no t you don't understand me. I meant that I 
came across it at Pierson's house, and I borrowed it for 
you.” 

•“ Pilgrirfi’s'Progress,” said Abraham, taking the book 
.and reading the title; “that will*be good, I should 
think.”- ‘He knew nothing about the book; he had 
never heard of it before. 

** 1 sbaH'want to hear it,” si^d his father. ” I hem^ 
about that book'many years ago, but 1 never heard it 
read." 

* What ii it about r* asked Abraham. 
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“Youll find that dut by readitT it,” answered his- 
father. > 

."And I won’t be long about it neither,” continue4 
Abraham, " I«know I shalltlike it.” ^ 

“ I Icnow you will, too.” 

" I don’t see how you know, if you never heard it read.” 

" On account of what I’ve heard about it.” 

And it turned out to be so. Abraham sat down to 
read the volume very much as some other bovs would 
sit down to a gopd dinner. H6 found it better even 
than he expected. It was the* first volume that he was 
provided with after th^ spelljng-book. Catechism, and 
Bible, and a better one could not have been found. 
He read it through once, and was half-way through it 
a second time, when he received a present of another 
volume, in which he became deeply interested. It was 
iEsop’s Fables, presented to him, partly on account of 
his Iqve of books, and partly because it would serve to 
occupy hii mind and lighten-jy^’sorrow. 

He read the fables over and over antil he c&uM repeat 
almost the entire contents of the volume. He’was 
thoroughly inferesteS in the moral lesson that each 
fable taught, and derived therefrom many valuable 
hints that he carried with him thrpugh life. On the 
whole, he spent more time over iEsop’s Fables than he 
did over The Pilgrim’s Progress, although he was really 
charmed by the latter. But there was a practical turn 
to the fables that interested him, and he could, easily 
recollect the stories. Perhaps his early familiarity witll 
this book laid the foundation for that facility* at apt * 
story-telling that distinguished him throu|^ life. It ^ 
easy to see how such a volume might* beget. and foster 
a taste in this direction. Single volnmes have moulded^ 
the reader's tharacter and decided his destiny more thaw 
onc^ and that, too, when far less absorbing interest was 
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maxdftiibei Is the It u probable, thSi, that 

/Cso{/s Fables exerted a decided influence lipon Abra¬ 
ham’s charactei* and life. The fact that he read the 
volume so mucl^as to commit the largv part of It to 
niemory ^dds force to this opinion. 

With.two new books of such absorbing interest, it 
was not stra^ige that Abraham was disposed to neglect 
his daily labour. His father could readily discover that 
iGsQp had»^ore attractions for him than axe or hoe. 
flor was he inclined to "break the spell, that bound him, 
until he actually feared thnt the books would make him 
“ lazy.” 

" Come, Abcf, you mustn’t neglect yo»r work; we’ve 
lots to do, and books must not interfere,” was his 
father’s gently rebuke. 

" In a minute,” answered the boy, just like most other 
boys of that age who are “ book-worms.” 

“That’s what makes boys lazy, waitin’ to play or 
read when they ought fb^be at work,” continued his 
father. , “ All study 4nd no weyk is ’most as bad as ail 
work’and no study.” 

‘ “ Only a minute, and I’ll go,” added Abraham, so 
absorbed in his book that he scarcely knew what answer 
he made. • 

“It must (be a Aort minute,”‘retorted his father, in 
a tone of injured authority. 

' “ I’ll work hard enough to make it up when I get at 
it,’’ said Abraham, still delaying. 

. “I don’t know about that I’m feared that your 
IhoughtsnviU be somewhere else; so put down the book 
uid come on.” 

With evident reluctance the ^oung reader laid down 
lis book, preliminary to ob^ring ordera 
‘"Good boys obey at once,” continued his flither; 
'ddn% have to drive 'em like cattle." 
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“I only wanted toj’ead a minuti longer,”‘aniWwed- 
Abraham, by way of palliating his offence. 

" And I only wanted you shouldn't,’* exclaimed his 
fathe^ angrily* “I know what is be&2 for you. I’m 
willin’ you should read and write, but you. must work 
when work drives,” 

It was altogether new for Abraham to exhibit so much 
disobedience as he did after he became enthusiastic 
over The Pilgrim’s Progress and yEsop’s Fables. Nor 
was he conscious of possessing a disobedient spiritj 
for no such spirit was in hisF hearts, He was simply 
infatuated with the nejv books. 

We must not conceal the fact that his father had 
been somewhat annoyed by the boy’s method of im¬ 
proving his penmanship by writing witl\ chalk or a 
charred stick upon almost any surface that came in 
his way. But for his paternal pride over this ac¬ 
quisition of his boy he might have checked him in 
this singular way of impr«4bfnent. One incident oc¬ 
curred that served to reconcile hi# father ift th.e main 
to his scrawls here and there, although he may have 
thought still that Abraham was carrying the (natter 
too far. ^ c . 

An acquaintance came intp the, field where father 
and son were at work) when his eye was .arrested by 
letters cut in the mellow soil. 

“What’s that ? ” he inquired. 

Abraham smiled, and let his father answer.* 

“ What’s what ? ” 

“Why, this writing,—it looks a& if somebody had 
been writing on the ground.” 

** Abe’s worki I s’pose.” 

“ Abe didn’t do that! answered the* neighbour. 

“ I did do it with a stick,” said the boy. 

** What is it ? ” The man couldn’t read. 
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“It’s.my nanie“ 

“ ITour name, )xty ? Ukely stoiy.” 

“Well, 'tis,'whether you believe it or not;" and 
he proceeded » speU it oat,—“ A-B-R-a-H-A-M L-i-m- 
C-O-L-N,” . * 

“ Suce enough it is ; and you certainly did it, Abe ? ’’ 
Yes, sir; and I will do it again, if you want to sec 
me; • and, without waiting for an answer, he caught up 
a sficlc wrote his name again in the dirt 

“ There 'tis," said ABraham. 

* I see it, and it’s well done,” answered the neighbour. 

And toere, on the soiWof Indiana, Abraliam Lincoln 
wrote his narhe, with a stick, in larg» characters,—a 
sort of prophetic act, that students of history may love 
to ponder. .For, since that day, he has written his 
name, by public acts, on the annals of every State in 
the Union. 

From the time, •however, that Abraham became ab¬ 
sorbed in The Pilgrim’s•pfogress and .(Esop’sVablcs, he 
WM sut^ec^ to the Aarge of lying ” lazy.” The charge 
gained.force, too, as he grew oldcr^and more books and 
increasing thirst for knowledge controlled him. Dennis 
Hanlcs* said: “ Abe was lazy, very lazy. He was 
always reading, svibblipg, ciphering, writing poetry, 
and such like.” Jhhn Romine declared that “ Abe was 
awful lazy. He worked for me; was always reading 
and thinking; I used to get mad at him. He worked 
for mo pulliAg fodder. I say Abe was awful lazy. He 
.would laugh and talk, and crack jokes, and tell stories 
all the time; didnit love work, but did dearly love his 
pay. He worked for me frequently, a few days only at 
a time. JJe said* to me one day, that his father taught 
Um to work, but never learnt him to love it” 

Mrs. Crawford, for whose husband Abraham voriced, 
»nd in whose cabin he read and told stories, said: “ Abe 
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was no hand to pitS;h intp work* like kill 

At the same time Mr. Crawford could fin< 

suit him as well as Abraham, when the latter was'out 

fifte^ years erf age. 

We protest, here and now, against this charge ‘of 
laziness which some biographers have made so promi¬ 
nent. Nothing was ever more common than to clmge 
studious boys and girls with laziness. A great'many 
men and women, who know no better, bring-the samp 
charge against professional gentlemen. Any person 
who is not obliged to work on* the firm, or at the forge, 
or engaged in some other manual labour, for a livelihood, 
they pronoun<^ lazy and aristocratic. Through sheer 
ignorance, studying and literary aspirations are re¬ 
garded as proof of laziness. It was so in Abraham's 
time. Because he possessed talents that craved know¬ 
ledge as the appetite craves food, leading him to snatch 
fragments of time for reading and* perhaps to devote 
hours to *the bewitching p&ltime that oug|it to have 
been given to hard work, careless, ignorant observers 
called him “ ^azy.” ^ It is a base slander. There was 
not a lazy bone in him. The boy who will improve 
such bits of time as he can save from his dail^ toil for 
study, and sit up nights to read the Life of Washington, 
or master a problem <A mathematics* is pot lazy. He 
may love a book more than he loves chopping or thresh¬ 
ing, just as another may love the latter more than he 
docs the former; but he is not lazy, La'zidess*wastes 
the spare hours of the day in bringing nothing to pass; 
and gives the night to sleep instead of mental improve¬ 
ment As many of the busiest and most cheerful * 
workers in our«country are its scholsirs, without a par¬ 
ticle of the element of laziness in theh composition, so 
many s>f tire most industrious and noble boys are those 
who {uefer a book to the plough, and would rather go to 
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achodl tlum to harfestit^. THatwas true of Abraham 
UmoI^ His heart was set on*books; but his hands 
were so ready^fbr hard work that any farmer was glad to 
hire him at tha age of fo|^rteen or because he 

woiild do .more work than any youth of his agtf. He 
would^^op more wood in a day, lift larger 1<^ and 

’ “ pull more fodder,” boy as he was, than half the men 
wha hired him. , 

True^rom the time that John Baldwin, the black- 

* smith, came into the neighbourhood, when Abraham 
was about ten years old, he would steal away to the 
smithy’s shop to listen t^ his stories. John was a great 
story-teller, and he was fond o^ childr^ also, and these 
were attractions enough for such a precocious boy. 
His mind yearned for thoughts; it was desperate for 
entertainment; and the blacksmith’s stories, and inci¬ 
dents of his life, supplied both thoughts and entertain¬ 
ment He spent much time with this jolly son of 
Vulcan before he began 5|:^tell stories himself, and, after 
that Jie A:change(i them with the smutty toiler at the 
forge. Bat there was no evidence of laziness in those 
visits to the blacksmith’s shop.* And‘when we place 

• this freak of a singularly bright boy, together with all 
his other acts that denoted laziness to the ignorant 
pioneers, J)eside»the fact that,in manhood, to the day 
of his deatH, Abraham Lincoln was one of the hardest 
workers who ever lived, both at manual and intellectual 
labour, ignering all ten hour systems, and toiling fifteen, 
sixti^, and even eighteen hours a day, to satisfy his 
honquiable ambition, the charge of laziness is branded as 
slander on the part of those who make it. “ The bojr 
is iath^. to the man,” — the lazy bo^ makes the lazy 
man, and via versd. If Atfraham was a lazy boy, his 
dnnhood completely belied his youth, and the old 
iWMiim is esq>Ioded. 
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We hive seen that 'they who^ called him'' lazy 
coupled the ^charge wth the statement that he - was 
always “reading and thinking,” evidently considering 
that his love of books wast proof of sfr disposition to 
shirk fabour. Their ignorance is the explanation of,, 
and excuse for, their charge. 

We have made this digression, at this point, in 
order to direct the attention of the reader to an im¬ 
portant element of Lincoln’s character, that^ia^ find 
ample support in^the sequel. • 

Now that we are speaking of Abraham’s books, we 
may record the facts *3^° other volumes, that 

came into his Jiands within two years ‘after .^op’s 
Fables, They were Ramsay’s Life of Washington, 
and Robinson Crusoe. 

Dennis Hanks came home one day and said to 
Abraham,— 

“Dqn’t you want to read the life of Washington ? ” 

“Of coiiVse I do,” was hiflit-ply. “What do you 
ask me that for ? ” 

“ Because I’ve seen one.’*^ 

“Where?” 

“ Down at Anderson’s Creek." 

“ Who did it belong to ? ” 

Dennis told him, adding, " Se offered to .lend ^t to 

r. 17 • 

me. 

“ Then I can borrow it ? ” 

“Any time you are there; there’s no doubt of it" 

Without recording the details of this affair, it ' will 
answer our purpose to say that ABraham Embraced 
•the first opportimity to secure the loan of that valu¬ 
able biography.^ He knew that Washingtpn was 
called the “fa&er of his country ”r—that he was 
Commander-in-chief (rf’ the army in the America^' 
*Revolution. He had been told, also, of the part his 
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godfather toolif in the ’*war of Inde^ndencc." 
lius was all he knew of the illustridus statesman 
whose life he purposed to read; but this was quite 
enough to awaken his enthusiasm (ver the volume. 
It*was read and re-read with the deepest interest, and 
its contents discussed with his father and Dennis, both 
of whom learned more about Washington and his times 
from Abraham than they ever ^new before. 

It i.«^ not known how hv jame into possession of 
Robinson Crusoe. Doubtless the bpok was borrowed ; 
and it proved a<60urce» of genuine satisfaction to him. 
Once reading it only created, the desire to read it a 
second time,* and even a third time. Jhere was a kind 
of witchery about the book to his active mind, different 
from that exerted over him even by The Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress. He could scarcely command language to express 
his admiration of the volume. 
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A NEW MOTHER AND SCHOOLS. 

M r. LINCOLN remained a widower until Decem¬ 
ber 1819. During this time his'Vjnly housekeeper 
was his daughter Sarah.. Abraham was a “handy boy” 
about the cabin? and often rendered timely aid to his 
sister in her daily work. He became so expert in house¬ 
hold matters that, a few years later, when ,he “worked 
out” among the farmers, their wives pronounced him 
the “ best hand,” because he was so “ handy,” and was 
willing to make fires, bring wood and Water, or tend the 
baby. It was evidently a goei School for him, since his 
manhood was characterized by bein^ “handy about the 
house.” A dweller in Springfield, Illinois, where Abra¬ 
ham commenced his public life, a citizen, remembers how 
he “ used to draw the baby back and forth in fiont of 
his house, early in the summer, morning, while his wife 
was getting breakfast, ab the same tinft reading a*book 
that he held in one hand.” 

But Thomas Lincoln needed a wife, and his son needed 
a mother. Household affairs had been left at* loose 
ends,” as they are likely to be where there is no mother 
to superintend. Jhere was not that Wtness and order 
»necessary to make even a cabin home attractive; and 
what clothes the^children had were in a* very dilapidated 
condition. It was both and necessary for Lincoln 
, to go b search of a wife. 

He ranembered Sally Bu^ id Elinbethtown, K«t* 
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tuogr, to whom he once pro^sed, but who preferred 

another, one Johnson by name. She married the latter 
instead of ISncoln. Her husband died three years before 
^rs. LincoliMid, and 'ihomas Lincoln knew.that she 
was ^ widow. Where would he be so much inclined to 
go as there for a good wife ? Where could he go with 
more hope of success ? 

‘Lincoln posted away to* Kentucky, found Widow 
John:!^, proposed, and was accepted. On the following 
day they were married. Mrs. Johnson possessed a good 
supply of furniture fof that day, so much as to require a 
four-horse team to remove it.to Indiana. She owned a 
bureau thaf cost forty dollars, a clothes-chest, table and 
six chairs, together with a quantity of bedding, crockery, 
tin-ware,^nd iron-ware. Ralph Browne, Mr. Lincoln’s 
cousin, removed both goods and bride, with her three 
children—^John, Sarah, and Matilda—to Indiana. With 
this rather largft accession for one match, Thomas Lincoln 
numbered eight souls his household—all to dwell in 
a ca*bin with a Single roosn and loft Still it was, on 
the. whole, as the sequel will show, th^ best bargain that 
Thomas Lincoln ever made. 

• * illbraham was filled with wonder on the arrival of his 
new mother and her goods. Such a quantity of “house¬ 
hold stuff|’ hi/ eyes never beheld before ; and he could 
scarcely believe that his home would boast, henceforth, 
a “bureau, clothes-chest, and real chairs.’’ His step¬ 
mother, too, won his heart at once. He thought she 
was jq^t the woman to own such a bureau—the latter 
was a fitting accompaniment to the former. 

The second Mrs. Lincoln was better educated thta 
“tile first She could not f nly read* and write, but she 
.was reared id girlhood under more favourable dr^m- 
stances than Nancy Hanks. In her teens she was 
raAer the belle of the town, or, at least she was one 
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of them. *One person‘said “she was the bes^ and 
proudest of th8 Bushes." She dressed better, was mOre 
tidy and brighter than most of the girls' around her. 
The girl was mother to the evoman, so^hat Thorny 
Lincoln*found he had a wife in her who was amljitious 
for personal appearance and comfort. One of the first 
things she set her husband about, after settling in In¬ 
diana, was to make a fipor to the cabin. Then she 
posted him away to the only place where he cqjiJki buy 
window-sashes and «loors, twenty o/thirty miles distant, 
for these indispensable articles. When the Lincoln cabin 
had a floor, a real door agd reaLwindows, and was fur¬ 
nished with a vesitable bed, bureau, chai/s, crockery, 
etc., it presented quite a respectable appearance. It 
was certainly a much neater, more orderly andrattractive 
abode than it ever was before. The change which Mrs. 
Lincoln wrought in the habitation, in a very short time, 
was indijpative of a smart, enterprising woman, possessing 
much executive ability. • J * 

It was a glorious day for, Abrahani when a faithful 
and intelligent st^mother was installed over his dreary 
home. Her advent brought such cheerfulness to him as 
he had not known since his own mother was laid ih' her- 
grave. He gave her a hearty welqome, and a large place 
in his heart. Her son and daughters, tbo, he •^received 
as a true brother. They were better clad than himself, 
and more tidy; but soon, under his good stepmother’s 
care, he was made as neat and prim as they. * The two 
families of children became as one family soon, and 
no discord ever rose among them. Abraham became 
strongly attached to the two Johnson girls, who were 
bright and social ;,.and they came to regard him, not 
only as a brother, but also as a prodigy. 'Their coming 
lift^ Abigdiam into a higher plane of social life. 

Dennis Hanks, who was a member of the famity at 
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the*time, says, “tn a few w^eks all had changed; and 
where everything was wanting now all* was snug and 
comfortable> She was a woman of great enci^, ol 
remarkable fg^d sense,, very indus^ious and saving, 
and also very neat and tidy in her habits, ahd knew 
exacfly how to manage children. She took an especial 
liking to young Abe. Her love for him was warmly 
returned, and continued to tlje day of his death. But 
few cj|}i|dren loved their parents as he loved his step¬ 
mother. He was encouraged by hgr to study, and any 
wish on his past was^gratihed when it could be done. 
The two sets of chilc^en got along finely together, as 
if they had been children of the sapie parents. Mrs. 
Lincoln soon discovered that Abraham was a boy ol 
uncommon natural talents and that, if rightly trained, 
a bright future was before him, and she did all in her 
power to develop those talents.” 

We may add here, once for all, that Dennis Hanks 
subsequently married of the Johnson girls, and 
Allfn Hall, another cousin of Abraham, the other. A 
granddaughter of Dennis ftanks, Mrs. H, A Chapman, 
says of Mrs. Lincoln, “ My gtandmbther was a very 
.tail ^oman, straight as an arrow, fair complexion, and 
was, as I first remember her, very handsome, sprightly, 
talRativq, and •proud \ wore her hair curled till gray; 
was kind-hearted, and very charitable, and also very 
industrious.” 

A now smother was not the only boon that Abraham 
received in that winter of 1819-20. For the first time 
in Indiana a schbol opened for him. 

“ I hear that a man by the name of Dorsey is goii|g 
to ke<^ schooh” said Mr. Lincoln to his son; ** and you 
can go, and the other chiltiren too. ’ He learned the 
'news of a neighbour whom he met on that day^ 

“ Who is Dorsey ? " inquired Abraham. 
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"I don'tiknow, only h«i§ a man wh 6 is going 'to keep 
school down by Little Pfgeoft Creek; and he's good»in 
readia, wiltin', and cipherin’." ^ 

“A good change for you, ^be," rem^ed his ^step¬ 
mother, 'whom we shall know hereafter only as mother. . 
“ You want to know something about 'rithmetic as soon 
as you can ; the sooner the better.” 

“ Where shall I get a’ 'rithmetic to study ? ” 

"As to that, I can find one somewhere," reojjgd his 
father. "I shall go to market before the weekis out, 
and I will see what I can find antong the settlers there 
on the way. You must study ’rithmetic somehow.” 

"A good day foj; you, Abe, when you learu to cipher," 
added his mother. “ Even a poor chance to learn that 
is better than none. Two miles will be just far enough 
for you to walk to keep your legs limber." 

Settlers had come into that region rapidly, and had 
put up a log-house, two miles from Lincoln’s, to serve 
as a schbolhouse whenever an p<j:asion might arise. It 
was a poor affair. Dorsey could just stand up under 
tlie roof, and he was no talfer than Abraham. It had 
" holes for windcAvs,” irt which greased paper was ufied 
instead of glass. A large fire-place, that would admit 
logs four feet in length, was the only|_ cheerful object 
within; and the boys appeared to think so; .for they 
piled on the fuel by the half cord, and made the biggest 
blaze possible. 

.To this pioneer school Abraham went with .a g^d 
heart. His father found an old arithmetic somewhere,, 
in a damaged condition, and he bought ‘It for hini. r His 
(pother made him a new suit of clothes, for his old suit* 
was much the worse for wear. ^ It was not made of 
broadcloth or cassimere ; but of such material as could 
be obtained. It consisted of a linsey-wolsey shirt, 
btickskio f>reeches, low shoes made of leather turned in 
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the ismMy, and A cap of cdogskin. Overaoats were 
un](iidWiL 

Here Abriiiain became particularly interested in 
arithmetic anj^“spelling^for places.”^ In reading and 
writing he was fully equal to his teacher, and‘also in 
spelliil^. But he never spelled in classes before for 
places, an exercise which the boys christened with the 
natpe, "trapping up and down.” Abraham always 
"trapped up,” so his contestants said. He never missed 
a*word,’ 9 hd was always found at tly head of his class, 
except when h^took^his place at the foot, according 
to the custom, to " trap up ” a^ain. 

This school continued but a few ^ weeks; and, as 
Abraham never had but two more opportunities to 
attend school, we shall devote the remainder of this 
chapter to* the details of his experience. 

Four years later—in 1823—one Andrew Crawford, 
who lived in Spencer County, opened a school in the 
same log-house in whisli| j^orsey taught. He was much 
better.ed«icated than any of Abraham’s previous teachers. 
He Was first-class for thatViay and place. He was a 
master, too, with whom boys coaid not trifle. He was 
" gre|t on thrashin',’’ one boy said. 

Abraham attended this school, and became more 
enthusiastic thap'ever bver his studies. He had found 
a more congenial teacher; and Crawford appeared to 
understand him thoroughly, and to know how to lead 
him. Teapher and pupil were never on better terms 
than were Crawford and Abraham. Crawford saw in 
the lad 4 he foreshadowing of a great man. He had no 
doubt of it, and he did not hesitate to express his 
admiration of the boy. He said to Mr. Lincoln oni^ 
day;— , " 

• "Abe is a wondentil boy—the best scholar I ever 
had. He^s never satisfied without knowing all about his 
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lessons. He wants to .kflow everytlfing that Anybody 
else knows, and he don’f secwhy he can’t.” * , 

“ That’s Abe exactly,” responded Mr. Lincoln. “He 
cares more for a ^ook than ai\ything els^ I sometimes 
wish he liked work as much as he does a book.” 

“He couldn’t like both equally well,” continued 
Crawford; “ that's impossible. If he liked work with 
all his soul, he would not be so great a scholar-rhe 
coxdd not be such a scholar.” 

" May be ; but ^y^ork is more neeessary to backwoods 
life than books,” said Mr. Lincoin, wl^o failed to look 
into the future as Mr. Crawford did. “ Pioneers ought 
to know more th^n I do, but they needn’t know every¬ 
thing.” 

“ But Abe will not live in the backwoods all his days. 
Even if he should continue to live in Spencer County, 
he will not be a backwoodsman long. As immigration 
is going on now, by the time he is thirty years old he 
will be* out of pioneer life. P,ot»such a boy will rise 
above such a life. His ability and perseverance will 
overcome obstacles, and he^ will make his mark Abe 
is as good, too, aft he is*bright” 

"Yes; Abe’s a good boy,” responded his father. 
" We can’t expect boys will do right allers, you know; 
but Abe’s good to mind- His* mother thinks there 
never was such a boy.” And this last testiOiony was a 
confirmation of what we have said of his filial love and 
obedience. 

“ I was struck with his honesty the other day,” added 
Mr. Crawford. "I saw that a buck’s horn that was 
nailed on the schoolhouse was broken off, and I con¬ 
cluded that some of the boys did it. So I ask^ them 
the next day, when they had all got still,.which of them 
broke it, and Abe answered promptly, * I did it.” 

* " Just hke him,” said his father. 
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** I*said, ‘ How hippened thati^Abe f ' 

“ I didn’t mean to do it,” he replied. "It hung on it 
and it broke. J wouldn’t have done it if I had thought 
it would break.’t^ 

"1 dare say he spoke the truth,” said his father. 

“ I hive no doubt of it; but few boys would own 
up like that Most boys would try to conceal what 
they, had done, and wouldn’t ,own it till they were 
obliged to.” 

• *' That’s so; and I’vff thought that might be owing 
a little to the LiS^’^iT^ashington that he read some 
time ago. He seemed tP thinlf a sight of his owning 
up that he cut the cherry tree with hk new hatchet; 
and he spoke of it ever so many times.” 

‘‘Well, this was certainly like that,” said Mr. Craw¬ 
ford ; “ and f took occasion to say that it was a noble 
trait to confess a wrong that was done, instead of trying 
to conceal it” 

“ He never was dispo^A to conceal his wrong-doings. 
He takas all the blame to hiiysclf, and don’t try to put 
it on to anybody else.” 

“I ^hould think so; and such truthfulness is worthy 
of all pi^ise,” .said Mr. Crawford. 

Nat Grigsby attended Crawford’s .school, and he says; 
“ Essays an^ poetry were not tanght in this .school, but 
Abe took theib up on his own account He first wrote 
short sentences on ‘ cruelty to animals,’ and finally came 
out with a regular composition on the subject. He 
was very much annoyed and pained by the conduct of 
the boy% iwho weri in the habit of catching terrapins 
and putting coals of fire on their backs. He would 
chide us, (^1 us it was wrong, and would vvrite against it” 

This statement shows that 'Abraham’s teacher en¬ 
couraged him in just those exercises that contributed 
to his rapid mental growth. Evidently he understood 
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the boy," as we have «a4d, and ga^e him an infpulse,' 
onward and* upward, that he never ceased "to • feel 
*Here he first attempted the rdle of poet, ^ well as 
essayi/t; and, also, played the part of>»rator. He pos^ 
sessed a remarkable memory, and could repeat long 
paragraphs from the books he had read and the sermons 
he had heard. He was wont to recite these for the' 
amusement of his companions; and, one day, he was 
displaying his oratorical powers upon a stump, when 
one of the boys \hrew a terrapin "against a tree near the 
speaker, crushing the poor aifffinaI\o cruelly that he 
writhed upon the ground, excit;mg the tender sympathies 
of Abraham, and causing him to strike out upon an 
oration or sermon (whatever we may call it) against 
cruelty to animals, denouncing the act as inhuman, and 
holding up the boy who did it to scorn until he writhed 
under the scorching rebuke well nigh as much as the 
terrapin did through his thoughtless act 

At another time he becan*./ the counsel for a terrapin 
on whose back the boys yere puttii^ coals of fire, 

“ Don’t! ” exclaimed Abraham, as if he felt the burn¬ 
ing coals upon his own back. 

" Don’t what ? ” responded a boy, at the same time 
giving the terrapin a punch with a st)ck. 

" Don’t be so cruel,” continued Abraham ; “hovfwould 
you like to have coals put on your own back ? " 

"Try it, and see,” shouted one. 

“■Well, it is cruel to treat him so—and mean, too,’’ 
persisted Abraham. 

“ Why, Abe, it’s nothin’ but a tferrapin,”*‘inteijected 
a boy. 

“ Don’t terrapins have feelings ? ’’ responded our hero. 

" I don’t know whether they do or not," replied the 
first-named boy, at the same time adding another coal 
of fire to the animal’s back 
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" Ydu shan’t do Nat, unless ^ou are strong^ than I 
am,”%xclaimed Abraham, knocking the last Soal from the 
animal’s back, and pushing the boy with the stick aside.* 

“ you’re a chi^en-hearted feller, Abet ^ ever lived,” 
oontinu^ Nat. ” I should think the terrapin was your 
brother.*’ 

" Whether he is or not, you won't bum him any more 
while I’m ’round.” , 

That’s jt,” said Dave Turnham, who stood looking 
bn. “ I go in for He wouldn’t V6rt a Oy.” 

“ He would if h^rodSjn it,’’ retorted Nat, aiming to 
be funny. 

Mr. Crawforti had witnessed a part o^this scene, and 
he came out at this stage of the affair, and rebuked the 
cruelty of tjj^e boys who were torturing the terrapin, 
while he commended Abraham for his tenderness. 

“We are coming to the Rule of Three now,” said 
Mr. Crawford to Abraham, “and that will be a^ you 
can learn of me.” * 

“ Is it hard ? ” asked the bo^. 

“ It won't be for you. I think you can get through 
it by the time your father wants yOu this*spring.” 

“ V/ify is it called the Rule of Tluce ? ” 

“ 1 hardly kno\% Sopie call it Simple Proportion, 
and tiiat is«the trfle name for it* You will sec a reason 
for it, too, when you come to master it.” 

“ What if I don’t master it ? ” 

“ m risk J^ou on that. It won’t be of so much use 
,to you a^ what you have been over already. Some 
people don’t study*it.” 

“ My father never studied arithmetic,” said Abraham. 

" Nor •mine. Not half the folks about here have 
studied it” * 

“ Father never had a chance to study it when ,he was 
a hoy." 
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“ That’s the case wit^ a good many.” 

"Well, I ‘can cipher now in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division.” 

“ Yeifc you understand these rules and you will 
always find use for them.” ^ 

Encouraged by his instructor, Abraham grappled 
with the so-called “ Rule of Three.” It was somewhat 
more difficult for him tp comprehend this rule than it 
was the previous ones; yet he was not disf^^uraged. 
His discriminati'??g mind and pMient labour did the' 
work for him, and he enjoyed *fhe fiVfppiness of under¬ 
standing Proportion by, the time his school-days were 
over. We do not mean that he comprehended it fully, 
so as to be complete master of it, but he understood it, 
as we are wont to say that pupils understand the rules 
they have been over at school. At least, he made such 
progress that he was prepared to become master of all 
the rules he had studied by devoting his leisure moments 
to them thereafter. 

We must stop here ^ relate Another mcrdent of 
those school-days, because it illustrates a trait of cha¬ 
racter for whicti Abr^am was well known in his youth. 
We often find the key to a boy’s character by observing 
his intercourse with companion.s at school. 

It was near the end'of his term of school at Craw¬ 
ford’s. Several boys were on their way home at the 
close of school in company with Abraham, when a 
difficulty arose between two of them aboht spelling a 
^ord. 

"You didn’t spell it right,” said Joha 

"Yes, I did spell it right,” replied Daniel “I spelt ’ 
it just as Mr. Ctawford did.” 

" He said you didn’t spell it so.” 

" I know he said so, but he didn’t understand me. I 
spelt it just as he did.” 
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• I know you didn’t," continue^ John. 

“And I know I did," retorted Daniel * “You are a 
liar if you say %o.” ^ 

“J>on’t call irt^a liar! " exclaimed Jdhn, doubljng up 
his fist.* “ You’ll get it if you say that ^ain!" 

“ I stump you to do it, old madpiece 1 ’’ said Daniel, 
putting himself in an attitude of defiance. 

“ Come, Dan, don’t,’’ said Abraham, throwing one of 
^his arms iver his ne<^. . 

“ Let him comejji»ile wants to,’’ said John, in a great 
rage ; “ I’ll give it^o him ; he’s a great coward." 

" What’s the use, John ? ’’ • interrupted Abraham, 
throwing his other arm round John’s Shoulders, so as 
to bring himself between the two wrathy boys; “ that 
ain’t worth tfighting about.” 

“Yes, it i-s, too," answered John. “You wouldn’t 
be called a liar by anybody, I know, and I won’t 
nuther.’’ Abraham was now walking alon^ batween 
the two t^oys, with his ^itis over their shoulders. 

“Yes, I would, too; and I^shouldn’t care, neither, if 
it wasn’t true.’’ 

“ Nobody would think of calling you a liar, added 
JcAn, • 

“TJrey wouldn’t^ call you so, if you didnt care any¬ 
thing about, it,’’* answered ABraham ; and there was 
much truth in the remark. 

By this time the two combatants had cooled off con* 
siderjtbly,' and Daniel put out the last spark of fire by 
• adding, ‘‘J’ll take it back, John 

"Thit’s a goexf fellow,’’ said Abraham, while John 
was mute. Five minutes thereafter the two vexed! 
boys wa-fc on g^ terms, thoir difficulties liaving been 
adjusted by AlJraham, " the peace-maker,’’ as he was 
often called. He could not endure to see broils amoi^;. 
his companions, and he often taxed all his kind feelings 
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and ingenuitj^ to settlf; them. This trait of character 
was prominent through all his life. Last, though* not 
least, wf had an exhibition of it when, a^t the outbreak 
of the.Rebellioif in i86i, he^ put his iffms around the. 
neck of both North and South, and attempted t<? recon¬ 
cile them. But his effort proved less successful than, 
It did in the case of John and Daniel; for the southern 
combatant was fully determined to fight. 

Abraham was by far the best speller in £rawford’s 
school. It was nht expected by V^Z-her or pupils that 
he would miss a word. More Kian that, he sometimes 
taxed his ingenuity to -help others out of difficulty in 
their spelling classes. One day a class was spelling, 
and Crawford put out the word defied. The girl to 
whom the word was given spelled it d-e-fd-d-e. The 
next one, d-e-f-y-d; the third, d-e-f-y-d-e; the fourth, 
d-e-f-y-e-d; and soon, not one spelling the word cor¬ 
rectly^ Crawford became angry. 

“What!” he bawled out,*‘^tliese big boys, and girls 
not able to spell the simple word dejied f There: shan’t 
one of you go .home ^o-night if you don’t spell it, you 
lazy, ignorant louts 1 ” 

Just then a girl in the class, by the name of^Roby, 
to whom Abraliam was somewhat partial, look^ up, 
and took a valuable hmt from his smiling* face. To 
use her own language, as she described the scene many 
years thereafter:— 

“ I saw Abe at the window; he had his linger In his 
tye, and a smile on his face. I imrnediately-.took the 
hint that I must change the letter^ into an $. ' Hence 
II spelled the word,—the class was let out I felt 
grateful to Abe* for this .simple tiling.” 

Notwithstanding Crawford’s was a " pioneer college ” 
Jie taught “manners.” He rather prided himself 
teaching his pupib etiquette at least as far as he 
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knew/ Imparting to his scholars some idrfh about 
cultivated society in thoroughly civilized places, he' 
converted his sehooUroom into a parlour of ladles and 
gentlemen/ Onfi pupil was required p go oflt, then 
, re-enter^ in tiie rSU of a gentleman or lady stihnger, 
whom another pupil introduced to every one in the 
room. Imagine Abraham, almost six feet high, though 
but fifteen years of age, homely as he could well be, 
clqmsy an^ gawky in his appearance, clad in pioneer 
‘style, with legs and^ ^ ms out of all ,^roportion to his 
head and body, ^^gMhrough this ordeal of refine¬ 
ment ! Nat Grigsby desipribes /Vbraham, at that time, 
thus; “He wis long, wiry, and strong; while his big 
feet and hands, and the length of his legs and arms, 
were out of all proportion to his small trunk and head. 
His complexion was very swarthy, and his skin was 
shrivelled and yellow even then. He wore low shoes, 
buckskin breeches, linsey-wolsey shirt, and a cap 
made of the skin of an 8 f 4 ;»um or coon. The breeches 
clung;close to his rtiighs and legs, but failed by a large 
spa^.to reach the tops of tlis shoes. Twelve inches 
remained uncovered, and cxposdli that* much of shin 
bon’e, sharp, blue, and narrow." It must have been a 
comical sight, whpn this overgrown and awkward boy 
was required to* play the gentleman, and was put 
through a course of “ manners" indispensable to 
pioneers, as Crawford thought. It did him good, how¬ 
ever, as we^udge from the words of Mrs. Josiah Craw¬ 
ford, for ^hose husband Abraham subsequently worked. 
She said, “Abe polite: lifted his hat on meeting 
strangers; and always removed it from his head on¬ 
coming into the house.*’ , 

^ Three years * after AbralUm attended Crawford’s 
school he attended another, nearly five miles .distant,^ 
taui^t one Swaney. He continued but a short* 
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time atfhis school, since the great'^distance consumed 
too much of his time. But John Hoskins, who v/as a 
fellow-pupil, declares that “ Abe took the lead, and was 
big in’spellin’*” when “we would /hoose up, and 
spell every Friday night.” 

Here Abraham’s school-days ended; and all his 
schooling amounted to less than one year. Neverthe¬ 
less, according to Dj^vid Turnham, he completely 
drained his teachers. We have his word for it, that 
“ Abe beat all Hi masters, and J^^as no use for him 
to try to learn any more from ttJem? ' 

We may add, in closipg this» chapter, that about this 
time Levi Hall,«a relative of the Lincolns, removed from 
Kentucky with his family, and settled near them. Also 
John Hanks, cousin of the first Mrs. Lincoln, and son of 
Joseph Hanks of Elizabethtown, of whom ’tom Lincoln 
learned the carpenter’s trade, came to live with the latter. . 
John had no education, could neither read nor write; 
but he waS a temperate, upright, truthful man, without 
a particle of Abraham’s wit, and none of his e^ti^eme 
awkwardness. He lived four years with Mr. Lincoln; 
then returned ^o Kdhtucky; whence he removed to 
Illinois, where we shall meet him again. 



IX. 


BORROWING, AND WHAT CAMR OF IT. 

" PHE grcate^W.*?.n that ever livt^l” said Abraham, 

A as he sat upon a log in the woods, conversing 
with David Turnham. • “ Thb country has a right to 
be proud of Washington." 

That is your opinion ; but I guess the British won’t 
say so," answered David, 

“ And that is just becau.se they were whipped by him; 
and they don’t want to own up." 

“ How do you know so much about Washington, 
Abe?” . 

• • t 

Because I have read abcyit him, and I always heard 
that he made the red-coats run f^r life.’^ 

‘‘What do you mean by the red-coats ?’’ 

• “V^hy, the British, to be sure. Tiicy were called 
‘ rc(^oats ’ because thoy wore coats of that colour. 1 
expect that they looked spletididly, though they didn’t 
feel very splendidly, I guess, after they got whipped.” 

“ Have pu read the ' Life of Washington ’ ?” 

“.Of course I have, a good white ago. I read Ramsay's 
' Life of •Washington,' and that shows that he was the 
greatAt man who ever lived.” 

“ Is that like^the one Josiah Crawford has ? ’’ I 

“I cRdn’t know that Mr.,Crawford had a ‘Life of 
Washington.’ "* 

“Well, he has; for I heard him talking with father 

•bout it" 
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"How long ago?” 

"Not more than two or three weeks ago.” 

"You don’t know the name of the author ? There are 
lives of Washington written by* different jnen.” 

“I don’t remember who wrote this. I didn’t mind 
much about what they were saying.” 

“ I can find out,” added Abraham; and he did find - 
out. He embraced the fir^t opportunity to inquire of a 
neighbour, and learned that it was Weems’s “ Life of 
Washington ” that'hlr. Crawford ov^ged. 

“ Can I borrow it ? ” he inquireuof his parents, for he 
was very anxious to read it. 

“Perhaps he won't like to lend it,” answered his 
mother. 

“ I shall find that out when I ask him,” said, Abraham. 

“And you should tell him that you will not take it 
unless he is perfectly willing to let you have it.” 

" Thon I may ask him, may I ? ” 

" If you are very desirous tori^'ad it” 

" Well, I am, and I will gp there to^^ight when ' 1 - get 
through work.” 

Abraham was elated with the idea of getting hold of 
this new work. He viewed the character of Washington 
with admiration, and he would, know what different 
biographers said of him. -He was not a'little impatient 
for his day’s work to be done. He toiled as usual, 
however, with a good degree of interest in his work, until 
night, when he prepared himself to call on Mr.'Ciawford. 

The family gave him a cordial welcome, and Mrs. 
Crawford said: "I wonder what has brought you out 
Ip-night I haven’t seen you here for a long time." 

" Perhaps you won't be so glad to see me after you 
learn what I- came for,” replied Abraham; 

, “And 4vhat did you come for, that makes you think 
so asked Mr. Crawford. 
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“ I*came to borrow a book.”* • 

“A book, hey I That is a goo^ orand, f am sure.’ 

“ But I di<k not know as you would be willing to 
len.d it.” 

* “ What book is it ?" asked Mr. v^rawford. “T have 
no doubt that I can accommodate you.” 

“ It is the ‘ Life of Washington.’ I was told that you 
had* it, and I want to read it.” , 

.*‘1 wisjj all the boys wanted to read it,” said Mr. 
Crawford. "I wiy,fend it to you/Abe, with great 
pleasure. I am ^lad ib see that you like to read.” 

" I will not take it unless yop are perfectly willing to 
lend it,” said'Abraham. 

“If I did not want you should have it, 1 should tell 
you so. I ^m not one of those persons who are afraid 
to tell what they thinks. I am glad that I have the 
book to lend you.” 

“ I will take good care of it, and return it to you all 
safe,” responded Abral!ate» This was just like him. So 
considerate a bojf would not ask the loan of a book 
without some diffidence, ancf when it was borrowed, he 
would feel that great care must *be usAl to preserve it. 
He vtfiued the few books which he himself possessed so 
highly as to lead, him to tiiink tliat other people held 
their volumes in equal estimotion. It was really an 
excellent trait of character that caused him to use so 
much discretion in borrowing books, for the borrowing 
of this -sirtgle article has been the occasion of much 
trouble i^ neighbourhoods. In consequence of thought- 
lessnefs and less fegard for the interests of others than 
their own, many persons have borrowed books and neve^ 
returned'them,*or else returned them, in a much worse 
condition than* when they were received. Frequently 
l^ks arc lost in this way from Sabbath-scj^l and 
other Uhfariea. Borrowers do not return them. They 
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think so little of their^ obligations ^t the book! are 
forgotten antf lost B<K)k-borrower8 arc very apt to be 
negligent, so that when we see a lad so° particular as 
Abraham was, itHs worth while to take fiote of the fa^t 

“It will take me some time to read so l^e a' 
work,” said he, as he took it from Mr. Crawford. 
"Perhaps you will want it before I get through with 
it" 

“Oh, no; you are such a great reader thaf you will 
finish it in shortSnetre. Keep i^As long as you want 
it, and I shall be suited." 

“I thank you,” Abr<djam replied, as ne arose to 
leave. “ Good night" ■■ 

" Good night,” several voices responded. 

It was a very joyful evening to Abraham as he 
bore that Life of Washington home, and sat down about 
the middle of the evening to read the first chapter 
therein, 

“Keep it*nice,” said his ntdcHfer. “Remember that 
it is a borrowed book.” 

" I will try,” he replied. " Mr. Crawford was, per¬ 
fectly willing to* lend it and I shall be none the. less 
carefiil on that account.” 

Those were pleasant hours pf leisure that he de¬ 
voted to reading Weems’s Life of Washington. Elvery 
evening, after his day’s labour was completed, he read 
the work with absorbing interest and at other times, 
when he could find a spare moment, it was in his hand. 
He had nearly completed it when the jbllowing 
mishap caused him many unpleasafit thoughte and 
flings. 

A driving storm was n^ng, so that he cotdd per¬ 
form little labour except what could be done under 
90ver. Qf course his t^k was in his hand much ck 
tiw time, and the whole of tiie dreary evo^jg, to n 
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late‘hour, was Us companiola.* On going tb bed, he 
laid it* down directly under a l^e crack between the 
logs, and, the*wind changing in the night, the tain was 
^r|ven into th^house, and the book vas wet*thtough. 
The firat s%ht ^t met Abraham’s eyes in the boming 
was the drenched book, and his feelings can be better 
imagined than described. 

‘^Oh, dear!" he exclaimed. ^ “ That book is spoiled! ” 
And he ^uld scarcely restrain the tears that welled up 
to Us eyes. 

" How did yOfl happen to lay it there i " asked his 
mother. 

“ I never 'thought about its raining in there. But 
only look at it! it is completely soaked 1" and he lifted 
it up carefylly to show his mother. 

" Oh, I am so sorry 1 it is ruined !" she said. 

" I can dry it," answered Abraham, " but that will 
not leave it decent See I the cover will drop pff, and 
there is no help for It \ What will Mr. Crkwford say f 
I told Kim that 1 would keep it very carefully, and 
return it to him uninjured.” 

“•Well, it is done, and can’t t)e helf^d now," added 
his rftother; “ and I have no doubt that you can fix it 
with Mr. Crawford-” 

"I have no money to pay him for it, and I don’t sec 
how I can make it good to him. He ought to be paid 
for it” 

"Of eoxtrse he had, and he may want you to do some 
work for^him, which will be the same as money to him. 
You'4 better takb the book to him to^ay and see what 
you can do." 

'* 1 acn almost ashamed to go. H*; will think that 
am a careless fbllow.” * 

** Never be ashamed to do right niy smL” 

" I am not ashamed to do right I was only say- 
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ing how *1 felt I tcAd him that I would keep it 
nicely.” 

And so you meant to; but accidents* will happen 
sometimes, even If we are earful.” 

“ He shall be paid for it somehow,” continued, Abra- * 
ham. “ I will see him to-day.” 

The volume was exposed to the heat of the fire that 
day, and when Abraham, was ready to go to Mr. Craw¬ 
ford’s in the evening, it was dry enough for transporta¬ 
tion. The storm ^tiad passed aw^jf^nd the stars were 
looking down from the skies, 'as h^ took the book, 
carefully wrapped in a cotton ihandkerchief, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Mr. Crawford’s. His heart was heavy and 
sad, and he dreaded to open the subject to him. 

” Good evening, Abe! Got through with the book 
so quick ? ” said Mr. Crawford. 

” Good evening," responded Abraham, in his usual 
manly ,way. “ I have brought the book back, although 
I have not finished it." '• 

” Keep it, then, keep it,” replied Mr. Crawford, before 
the lad could tell his story. “ I told you to keep it as 
long as you wanted it.” 

“ Perhaps you won’t want I should keep it when you 
hear what has happened to it.” And-he proceeded to 
untie the handkerchief in which it was wrapped. 

“There,” continued Abraham, exhibiting the book; 

“ it Is ruined. I laid it down last night where the rain 
beat in and wet it through, and it is spoiled.' -I’m very 
sorry indeed, and want to pay you for it in sonie way.” 

Josiah Crawford was a hard man by nature, and an 
excess of whiskey made him harder. He was not a 
relative of Andrew Crawford, the teacher, although he 
was like him in one particular—he had an ungovern¬ 
able temper. At sight of the ruined volume his 
countenance changed, and he snapped out in his #atii; 
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" C^essness I rretty mess £ot a borrowed book.** 
Had he not been a good friend of Abihham, there b 
no telling wfant abuse he might have heaped upon the 
boy. As it wa.\ with all his regard fof Abrahhm as an 
uncommon youth, he poured out large viab dlF wrath 
upon him, the boy all the while declaring that he was 
willing to pay for it. 

‘‘I’ve ruined the book, and Til do any work you say 
tp pay fo|^ it. Have you any work I can do ^ ” 

Crawford’s wrath Abated somewhat when he heard 
the word work.^ 'Yh.t: idea of getting work out of tl»e 
lad was tempting to him; for .he was an unscrupulous, 
avaricious, stSngy man, and now was Jiis time to take 
advantage of Abraham’s generosity, 

" Yis, wijrk enough,” he growled, angry as a panther 
that prowled about the forest at night. 

“ How much was the book worth ? ” asked Abraham. 

“ Morin I’ll ever git,” Crawford growled again.. 

" I’ll work to pay itsVsll value, and kee'p it for my 
own. If you say scf,” continued Abraham. 

’After further parleying, trawford, seeing his oppor¬ 
tunity to make something out of*Abralfanj, cooled down 
to’ oiflinary heat, and proceeded to say,— 

“ I tell you wlyit it is^ Abe, I’m in great trouble about 
my conk You see the whole of my corn has been 
stripped of the blades as high as the car, and is now 
ready to have the tops cut off for winter fodder; but 
my •hands* are full of other work, and how it is to be 
done is pore than I can tell. Now, if you can help me 
out o| thb seraph, we can square the account about the 
book.” I 

" I'lkdo jt,” leplied Abraham, with /;mphasb. " How 
/nuch of it shall 1 cut ? ” 

"All of it, of course,” answered Crawforc^ unplea- 
”you can't expect to get such abook for not^'." 
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Abrahafn was taken •somewhat by surprise by this 
exorbitant defnand; nevertheless, he was equal to the 
occasion, and promptly responded, 

“Well,* then, J’ll cut the vfhole of jt; when shaU I 
begin ? ” 

"To-morror mornin’;” and the exacting manner in 
which he thus proceeded awakened Abraham’s contempt 
for him. Still he answered:— 

“ To-morrow morning it is, then; I’ll be on hand as 
early as you wanbto see me.’’ 

Abraham hastened home and reported. His parents 
united with him in the opmion tfeat it was one of Craw¬ 
ford’s acts of extortion. Still, they were glad that their 
son could settle the affair in some way. 

Abraham undertook to redeem his pledge on the 
next day, and, bright and early, he was in Crawford’s 
corn-field. There were several acres of the corn, and 
several days of very hard work would be required to 
finish the job. Abraham bent .himself to the task with 
more than usual determination, and completed jt in 
about three days, although, ordinarily, a man wpuld 
have needed nearly fivfe days in which to perform, the 
work. <• . 

Abraham never forgot the extortioi* which Crawford 
practised upon him, and be always despised his over¬ 
reaching propensity. Still, he was glad to own another 
volume, especially one of so much value as Weems’s 
Life of Washington. That Crawford forgot his own 
meanness is quite evident from the fact that, subse¬ 
quently, he sought Abraham’s services,'-and those »f his 
sister, to assist his wife. Both Abraham and Sarah were 
glad of the opporjtunity to earn an honest dollar, and 
accepted his proposition. They lived with Crawford 
several months during that year, and pleased the 
cirabbed old fellow mightily. Abraham finished his log- 
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house by “ daubin| it,” that filling the Ihterstices 
betiweefi the unhewn logs with clay, especially the loft 
in which hb lodged. 

He split many^ratb for Qrawford during that*season, 
planted, sowed, and harvested, receiving only twenty- 
five cents a day. If he lost only a few minutes from 
hard work, as he would on some days, his employer 
deducted it from his small wages, thereby exposing hb 
contemptible spirit, though Abraham never protested. 

Abraham might nflt have remained at Crawford’s 
during the wholes season but for the presence of his 
sister there, and his highjrespect; for Mrs. Crawford, who 
was an excellent woman; “ nothing tliat her husband 
was, and everything that he wa.s not” 

He found several books there which he had never 
seen before; and these he read over and over at night 
One of them was the “ Kentucicy Preceptor,” which he 
pored over with unusual interest, because it contained 
dialogues and declamaticup*. Many of these he com¬ 
mitted^ to’memory •, indeed, when his time was up at 
Crawford’s, he had no need fo carry away the books, 
for thp contents of them were in liis heJd. Although 
his employer paid him little more than half of what the 
boy ought to have ^ad, it proved to be a good place for 
him ofi acc9unt oft the books that he used for his own 
personal imprbvement. 

• Josiah Crawford was as homely as he was ill-tempered. 
The lids of his eyes were red as a lobster’s claw, and hb 
nose was considerably longer than it should have been 
Tor sym^e£ry and t>eauty; and what was worse yet, a 
bad habit had pimpled and reddened the end of it as if 
purposely, to make him ugly-looking. Abraham cele¬ 
brated the characterbtics of (frawford’s nose in verse, 
s<nhe time after he ceased labouring for him, perhaps the 
following winter. Afterwards, when he was indulging 

7 
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his gift for “ Chronicl^,* he embalmed the memory of 
it in that s^le of composition. These literary efforts 
spread J)oth the fame of Crawford’s nose and the talents 
of the, writer. 'How widelj* the subject-matter of his 
" verse " and “ chronicles ” were discussed and enjoyed, 
is learned from the fact that one of his biographers 
says that the fame of Crawford’s nose spread " as wide 
as to the Wabash and the Ohio.” We cite the incident 
only to show that Abraham wielded a facile^ pen at that 
early day, and tiiat the people I'egarded him as a mar¬ 
vellous tey. 

Mrs. Josiah Crawford, records a curious incident con¬ 
cerning Abraham. During the season he worked for 
ter husband, he frequently lingered after dinner to have 
t frolic with the girls in the kitchen. jOne day he 
became unusually boisterous, when Mrs. Crawford re¬ 
proved him for “fooling," and asked, "What do you 
think will ever become of you ? ” Abraham replied 
promptly,' “ Be President tf^tllie United States.” Nor 
was this the only occasion of his fanaking a similar re¬ 
mark. He often used it in his boyliood and youth. As 
his miserable surroundings absolutely precluded any 
such idea, and he was wont to joke about his horaeliness, 
poverty, and future promise, some of his friends suppose 
that he made the rematk in a vein of pleasantry. But 
whether so or not, the fact is worthy of record. 

Long before this time, Mr Lincoln had discontinued 
the use of his domestic grist-mill, for HoiTman.'built a 
mill to run by water, on Anderson’s Creek, twelve miles 
away. To this mill Abraham and David Tumham 
carried their grists, until Gordon built a horse-mill ‘ 
within a few. miles of^ Lincoln’s (^bia Then their 
patronage was transferred to Gordoifa To the latter 
place< Abraham cturied a grist one day, and safely tied 
the " old mare ” while waiting for the grinding. When 
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die tfn\e came to start for hoc^e, he untied Ihe mate, 
jomfM on, and started the animal so suddenly with a 
“ cluck,” and stroke of a stick, that she kicked fiyiously, 
and knocked hin!^ head ov* heels fronf the cait.to the 
ground. He was picked up in a state of insensibility, 
the bystanders fearing that life was extinct. For several 
minutes he remained insensible, and when conscious¬ 
ness* returned, he finished thecluck,” that was only 
half uttereij when the ugly beast knocked him over. 
*Many years afterwards, he had discussions with his law 
partner at Springfield, Ill., Mr. Herndon, as to the 
ps}:chological explanation of ihis remarkable pheno¬ 
menon. One ^person remarked that it ‘•was an illustra¬ 
tion of Abe’s perseverance—he always accomplished 
what he undertook.” 

The next chapter will disclose the manner in which 
Abraham worked and studied, growing in knowledge 
and popularity daily. 
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T he reader should understand the society in which' 
Abraham mixed, in order to appreciate fully the 
elements of character which enabled him to work and 
win from fifteendto eighteen years of age.'* Mrs, Craw¬ 
ford, whom we have already quoted, in a letter to Mr. 
Herndon, furnishes rather a vivid picture pf the social 
state at that time. She says;— 

"You wish me to tell you how the people used to 
go to. meeting,—how far they went. At that time we 
thought it nothing to go eigb't br ten miles. The old 
ladies did not stop for the want of i shawl, or cloak, or 
riding-dress, or two horses, in the winter time; but 
they would put on tAeir husbands’ old overcoats^ and 
wrap up their little ones, and take one or two of them 
up on their beasts, and their hi}sband,s would walk, and 
they would go to church; and stay in the neighbourhood 
until the next day, and then go home, "the old men 
would start out of the fields from their work, or out 
of the woods from hunting, with their giflis on • their 
shoulders, and go to church. Some of them dressed in 
deerskin pants and mocassins, hunfing-shirts fnth a 
rope or leather strap around them. They would come 
in laughing, shake hands ,all around, sit down and talk 
about their game they had killed, or Some other work 
, they had done, and smoke their pipes together with the 
old ladies. If in warm weather, they would kindle up a 
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little fice out in the mceting-hoyse yard, to ifght their 
pip^ If Jn tlie winter-time, they would hold church in 
some of the neighbours’ houses. At such tin^ the>' 
wese always treated with tftc utmost kifldness; ^ bottle 
of whiskey, a pitcher of water, sugar, and a glass, were 
set out, or a basket of apples, nr turnips, or some pies 
and cakes. Apples were scarce at that time. Some¬ 
times potatoes were used as a *reat. The first treat I 
ever receiued in old ^r. Lincolns house (that was oui 
President’s father’s house), was a plate of potatoes, 
washed and parcel very nicely, and handed round. It 
was something new to Tnc, for*I had never seen a raw 
potato eaten before. I looked to see-how they made 
use of them. Each took off a potato, and ate it like an 
apple. Thi*s they spent the time till preaching com¬ 
menced ; then they would all take their seats; the 
preacher would take his stand, draw off his coat, open 
his shirt-collar, commence service by singing and 
prayer, take his text, and ^preach till the sweat would 
roll <3ff in great drops. Sliaking hands and singing 
ended the service. The people se^cd t<j enjoy religious 
service more in those days than they do now. They 
were glad to see each other, and enjoyed themselves 
better than they do now/’ 

• The population had increased very much at the period 
of which Mrs. Crawford speaks, and log meeting-houses 
■ were found here and there, at least for summer use. 
Some of &em were too open and cold for winter 

use. . 

The/people were very superstitious, as unlettered 
people usually are. Mr. Lamon has recorded their 
superstitious notions in a single paray^ph, thus ^ 

• "They firmly believed in witches and all kinds of 
witch-doings. They sent for wizards to ewe sick, 
cattle: They shot the image of the witch with a 
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silver baft, to break tl)|^ spell she was supposed %o h&ve 
laid on a human being. If a dog ran directly acrbss a 
man's {^th whilst he was hunting, it was'terrible Muck,' 
unless he instantly hooked hfe two little fingers together, 
and pulled with all his might, until the dog wa,s out ol 
sight. There were wizards who took charmed sticks in 
their hands, and made them point to springs of water 
and all kinds of treasure beneath the earth's surface. 
There were ‘ faith doctors,’ who cured diseases by per 
forming mysterious ceremonies and muttering cabalistic 
words. If a bird alighted in a window, one of the 
family would speedily die. If’ a horse breathed on a 
child, the child would have the whooping-cough. 
Everything must be done at certain ‘ times and 
seasons.' They must make fence‘in the light of the 
moon,' otherwise the fence would sink. Potatoes and 
other roots were to be planted ‘ in the dark of the 
moon,l but trees and plants which bear their fruits 
above ground must be ‘ put dh'/in the light of,the moon.' 
The moon exerted a fearful influence, either kindly or 
malignant, as tjie goo;d old rules were observed or not. 
It was even required to make soap ‘ in the light of the 
moon,’ and, moreover, it must be stirred only ofie way, 
and by one person. Nothing of importance was Jo be 
begun on Friday. All enterprises inaugurated on that 
day went fatally amiss.” 

Abraham Lincoln was reared from infancy to man¬ 
hood among these people. Their manners, customs, 
habits, and opinions were familiar to him, and he knew 
no others by which to judge of them \jy contrast The 
children of those people were his daily companions. 
He worked for* and with their parents, hesurd their 
conversation, witnessed their want and ignorance, and 
.nowher* found those intellectual conditions which could 
satisfy a mind like his, It Is not strange that some of 
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the pKxuUarities of*the people Vrith whom he was reared 
became his, and clung to him th^^ugh life.* 

The intideats of this chapter will serve to magnify 
the mental and^ moral qualities of ^brahatfl, which 
•enabled him to improve and rise higher and* higher 
even with such unfavourable surroundings. 

James Taylor, who lived at the mouth of Anderson's 
Creek, was anxious to secure Abraham’s services. 

/‘I will give him six dollars*a month and his board," 
* sdd Mr. Taylor to Mr. Lincoln, “and that Is good pay 
for a boy sixteen years old.” 

“ Fair pay,” respond^ Mr. Lincoln. “You want him 
to run your ferry-boat ?” Mr. Tayloj ran a ferry-boat 
across both the Ohio and Anderson’s Creek. 

“ Yes, and other jobs that I want done ; some farm- 
work ; to take care of the hor.ses, and chore about," was 
Mr. Taylor’s reply. 

“ Abe can do as well by you in such work as a man 
grown, though I don’t #jc|»ect to get a matr’s wages for 
him„”*adSed Mr. Lincoln. 

*“ "yhat is the reason I want him,” said Mr. Taylor. 
“ 1 wouldn’t give many boys thit pric«f anyhow ; but I 
knbwvthat Abe is reliable, and he knows which side his 
bread is butterec^” 

“For how mamy months will you pay him six dollars 
a month i ”* 

" For nine months certainly, and perhaps longer." 

“ That’s^satisfactory ; perhaps I won’t want he should 
stay any longer.” 

“NYell*" contiifued Mr. Taylor, “do I understand that 
he may go ? I want him at once.” 

"He may go,” answered Mr, Lincoln; “and he may 
jbegin at once ff you say so."* 

“ 1 say so; and shall expect to see him to-morrow," 
added Mr. Taylor, as he turned away and drove off. 
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Abrahtm was duly installed fenyman by his emjjtoyer, 
though he w&s given (o understand that, at time^' he 
would be expected to act as farmer, hostkr, and house- 
servant' He particularly enjoyed bei/ig ferryman,,as 
it was hew business for him; and, like most b9y8, be¬ 
loved boating. He was very large of his age and very 
strong, and could therefore handle a boat as easily and 
effectively as a man. He was growing rapidly still, 
and, at seventeen years of age, he was si^ feet foyr 
inches high—both the tallest and strongest person in ' 
Spencer County. 

Abraham was expected to br the first one up in the 
house in the moriping, “ build the fire,” “ put on the water 
in the kitchen,” and “ get things prepared for cooking,” 
before Mrs. Taylor put in her appearance. Ojther things, 
such as bringing wood and water, he attended to with 
scrupulous exactness; it was not strange that the mistress 
of the, house soon came to regard him as the most 
wonderful boy she ever kne\/,,*' We doubt if she had 
ever found a man or boy, not excejlcing her own. hus¬ 
band and son, who was so “ wonderful ” as to “ chore 
about ” as Abrdham did, without protesting. He*was 
in the truest sense a “ man-of-all-work ” at Taylor's, 
doing whatsoever his hands found, to do .with all his might. 

Here Abraham found the history of the United States, 
and two or three other volumes, that engrossed his 
attention at night. He slept upstairs with Green Taylor, 
son of his employer, a young man older than himself, 
without any of his brightness or ambition ; and there 
he often extended his reading far into' the night,., much 
to the annoyance of his bedfellow. 

“ Blow out thj^jt light and come to' bed, Abe," he 
exclaimed more than once. “ I’U be bound if you shall 
s^ile my,sleep for a book." 

"Let me read you a page or two," Abraham pro- 
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v(ndngjy, though jocosely, answ|red. “ A snooze is of 
no *accoupt in comparison with the riistory of the 
United State#.” And he continued to read uijtil Inter¬ 
rupted by anothv appeal dut of the bedclothes. 

“ Abe, I say, if you don’t come to bed I’ll get up and 
blow your light out” 

“ Will ? Well, I would if I was in your place. Per¬ 
haps you can blow it out without getting up. Try it; 
there is a good amount of in you." 

The fretted sleeper could get no satisfaction in appeal¬ 
ing to the midnight reader. A good-natured humorous 
reply was all Abrahafh woukl yield to him. Once 
Green Taylor struck the “ hired boy ’’ in an angry mood, 
but Abraham did not strike back again. He was indig¬ 
nant enough to do it; but, being a greater warrior than 
he who taketh a city, he controlled his own spirit, and 
continued to read on. Years afterwards Green Taylor 
lived to rehearse his experience with Abraham, and tell 
what a m^irvellous boy h^ was. 

“Why, he woufd work h^rd all day, read till mid¬ 
night) and then get up before anybody jn the morning. 
I ne^er saw such a fellow. He was like Abe Lincoln 
and nobody else." Referring to his act of striking him, 
he sjyd, “ Abe was mad, but he didn’t thrash me.’’ The 
language • ipiplies that Abra*ham could easily have 
avenged himself by whipping the offender, but that he 
forbore—his better judgment and nature controlling 
inste&d Of passion. 

At Taylor’s Abraham tried his hand at hog-killing 
for therfirst time. He had assisted many times in the 
slaughtering of hogs, but never before had played the 
part of Butcher. 

.‘‘You can try it, Abe,” said Mr. Taylor, who saw 
that the boy could do anything he would undertake. 
“ What do you say i " 
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" Just as jWK say,” atjiiwered AbrahatnC; “tf rtsk 
the hogs ril risk myself.” Mr. Taylor, laughing at' this 
reply, responded,— 

" I’ll take the*risk ; so yoii'may go ahead." 

In this way Abraham became a butcher, aiul soonr 
grew so expert in the rough business that farmers em¬ 
ployed him. He slaughtered hogs for John Dathan. 
Stephen McDaniels, John Woods, and others ; and’ Mr. 
Taylor received thirty-one cents a day for the boy’s 
services in this line. He did the business well, and for’ 
that reason his labours were demanded for hog-killing. 

Ferryman, farmer, hostler, house-servant, butcher— 
all for one man; and all well done. Mr. Taylor unwit¬ 
tingly paid him a high compliment when he remarked 
to a neighbour, “ Abe will do one thing about as well as 
another.” Perhaps he did not know the reason, which 
was, plainly, that thoroughness was a rule with him. 
Whatever be did, he did as well as he could. 

At the expiration of nine' i.ionths Abraham returned 
home. His sister married Aaron Crigsby soon* after 
his return, an^ the ,event was celebrated in pioneer 
style in Lincoln’s cabin. Abraham composed for the 
occasion what he entitled “Adam and Eve’s Wfedding 
Song,” two verses of which were,— ■ 

“ The Lord wa.s not willing 
That man should be alone, 

Dut caused a sleep upon him, 

And took from him a bone. 

# ♦ 

“ The woman was not taken' 

From Adam’s feet, we see; 
jfo we must not abuse her. 

The meaning seems to be." 

This song was sung at the wedding with much itHat. 
We may add, in this connection, that Abraham had 
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btcotae an almost indispen^bj^ appendage* to festive 
ocdbsions in all that region. He was tl!e only person 
who eould Rirnish any literary production for the 
amusement of ^ther tlie*old or youi^. He was sur- 
• charg^ with wit and humour, also, and it was only 
necessary to touch him, on such occasions, and he 
emitted both like electric ’ sparks. He could recite 
pages of poetry and prose, anc^ somehow he could adapt 
them to aipy exigency that might arise. In short, his 
talents and unusual "acquisitions made him a favourite 
in all social gatherings. 

One year after Sarah Lincoln was married she died, 
and was laid'beside hef mother on thoiknoll. This was 
a great sorrow to Abraham, who loved his sister ten¬ 
derly; an^ for a time, his sjiirits were considerably 
depressed. 

Some time after he served Taylor, he went to live 
with the storekeeper Jones, at Gentryville, only one 
mile and a half from*W*^ome. He was now a giant 
in stature—six f?et four Riches tall—almost too tall 
to*have about in log-cabins. Jones was an admirer of 
Abraham, and admitted him at once to^is confidence. 

*‘yftu can cut up pork, can’t you, Abe ?" Jones askc<^ 

“ Yes; I can 4o anything about pork, from killing 
,^nd dressing to *eating it.” Jdnes bought dre.sscd hogs, 
exchanging goods for them ; also venison ham.s, corn, 
wheat, and corn-skins. Corn was ten cents a bushel, 
and wheat twenty-five cents. 

“ How about the store, Abe t Can you keep store i ” 
never trifed it,” answered Abraham. “I’m so 
styUsh and graceful that I might attract customers 
possibly." He * was always Jocose over his awkward 
uid homely be&ring, and so he replied to Jones ift this 
facetious way. 

“ Well, m give you a chance to display your attrac* 
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tions,” continued Jon<^. ” There’s a great variety 
work' to be *done in such a place as this—teantiing, 
cutting and curing pork, packing alid unpacking 
goods, .measurirfg corn and’ wheat, d^^awing molasses 
and whiskey, and tending store generally. 

Into this work Abraham was inducted at once, a new 
field of labour to him in some respects. He drove team, 
packed and unpacked goods, drew liquids in the cellar 
when required, exhibited and sold crockery, and other ^ 
heavy goods, to customers. Nor did he fail to render 
good service to Mrs. Jones, who soon discovered how 
“ handy ’’ he was about the house. 

Mr. Jones pot/sessed several books which Abraham 
had not read, among them the Life of Franklin. He 
also took a newspaper, which Abraham read from begin¬ 
ning to end. He was quite a politician, too, a Jackson 
democrat, and he often discussed political questions 
with Abraham. In fact, he made a Jackson democrat 
of Abraham, and the latter ccntmued in that faith, un¬ 
shaken, until the Life of Henry Clay came into his 
hands, a few years l^ter. Reading that Life of the 
famous "Harry of the West’’ rather shook his confi¬ 
dence in Jackson’s political creed. He was particularly 
taken with the discouraging surroundings of Clay in 
his boyhood and youth, when he was known as the 
"mill-boy of the slashes,” because those surroundings 
were so much like those of his own boyhood. Some 
of hi.s friends believe that reading the Life of Clay 
turned his thoughts or aims, perhaps unconsciously to 
himself, in the direction of a public career. It vis cer¬ 
tain that he became a “ Clay Whig,” and continued so 
until the question of liberty engaged his heart and soul 
in Illinois. 

After Abraham ceased to serve Mr. Jones, he con¬ 
tinued to visit his grocery often, in Ae evenii^^ in 
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cxmptny with JUenms HanksI* other companiona 
Heft’^piblitics were discussed, stofles told, jokes crapked, 
and generSl g«od fellowship established. Abraham wm 
the star of the group, because he wa^ full ol^wit, an 
expert story-teller, and the only one of the number who 
could recite prose and poetry, and write them too. 

One night, when he was returning from the grocery 
quite late, in company with David Turnham and others, 
a man was discovered lying beside a mud-puddle. 

• “ Hallo 1* exclaimed David, “ what’s this, Abe ? ” 

stopping and pulling the unknown man over. 

“Dead or drunk," rqjiarked Abraham, at the same 
time proceeding to shake up the man. Who is it ? " 

“ More’n I know; nobody that I ever saw before,’’ 
David answered. “ Shake him up more and see whether 
there’s any life in him.’’ And they shook him thoroughly 
to arouse him, but in vain. 

“ Plenty of rum in him if there is no life,” remarked 
Abraham, after satisffi»g#himself that the man was 
dead,drutkk. “Birt his case must be attended to." 

"You may attend to him if you want to, but I 
sha’rv’t,” said Nat Grigsby. “ Cifrne, let’s go home.’’ 

" Sar I say,’’ added David ; ■' it’s too cold to fuss 
about here. If the fellow likes such a bed he may 
^ee|f it oyt for ail me.’’ * 

“He’ll frieze to death before morning if we leave 
him here,” responded Abraham. 

“ That’s about all he’s good for,” chimed in Nat. By 
this time they had discovered that the man was a 
raiser^le’drunkard who lived some miles away. “ Come 
on. I’m going home, whether the old fellow freezes or 
not." And Nat* started on. 

^ “ Well, I shan’t go home *untU I make out what is 
going to become of this chap,’’ said Abrahajn. “ It 
would be inhuman to leave him to freeze here." * 
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^ *PerhjlJps it would, perhaps ii wouldn’t,*' t^pUed 
4David. “ Nofcody is any better for his living, aiid^ome 
folks are worse. He's a good-for-nothing' feller any 
way." 

"Thifs no reason why we should **101 him die here 
like a dog or hog,” retorted Abraham, with some spirit 
" Come, Dave, let that go, and we’ll take him over to 
Dennis’ cabin.” At this time Dennis Hanks was mar¬ 
ried and lived in a cabin half a mile away. 

“I think I see myself tugging the miserable wretch* 
a half mile at this time of night,” retorted David. 
” You may make a fooj of ycurself over him if you 
want to, but I ; 5 im going home.” And David started 
for home, hearing, as he hurried away, Abraham saying, 
—“ Go, then, you hard-hearted fellow.” 

Abraham was not more than a minute in determining 
what to do. He put his long strong arms around the 
drunken man, raised him up, flung him over his shoulder 
as he would a bag of corn^* a'.id started for Dennis 
Hanks' cabin, where he safely deposited hifii. 

“ Look here, Dennis, I've brought you company,” 
said Abraham,'as he laid down his burden. ‘^Mprepf 
a job to carry him than a log.” • 

“ Where did you find that feller^ Abe t ” inquired 
Dennis, getting out of bed. 

“ In the road, where he would have died before 
morning if I’d left him there 

“ I know him of old, not much account any .way,” 
added Dennis. 

“ Account enough to fix up a little,” retorted Abra¬ 
ham. "We ought to be human beings so long as we 
pretend to be.” , 

"Go ahead, then,” said Dennis, acquiesdng; "see 
how yptt come out.” And he proceeded to assist 
Abraham in his merciful work They built a fire, 
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him, anS Abrahanl ^bbed him %ntil con> 
sdbtmess was* restored In Vact, he* remained ail 
night with the intemperate man, and left him in the 
morning, well satisfied wjth the part ^e had flayed as 
“Good Samaritan.” Afterwards the wretched man 
said to John Hanks, “ It was mighty clever in Abe to 
take me to a warm fire that cold night. Abe’s strength 
and kindness saved mv life.” 
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T he brief remarks made about Abraham 
time show his standing. 

“ He is always ready to do everything for everybody,” 
remarked his mother, ’ 

"He is good-natured as the days are long,” said 
Dennis Hanks. 

“Allers readin’ when he is not workin’,’’ said Josiah 
Crawford. 

" More fun in him than there is in all the rest ol us 
put together,” remarked DaviibTurnham. 

Such remarks as these ^ were coftimon concerning 
Abraham Lincoln from the time he was fourteen years 
of age. John rfanks, who went to live with the Linoolns, 
as we have said, when Abraham was fourteen, say^,— 

" When Abe and I returned tp the .house from work, 
he would go to the cupboard, snatch a piece of com. 
bread, take down a book, sit down on a chair, cross 
his legs as high as his head, and read. He and I 
worked bare-footed, grubbed it, ploughed, ttiowed, and 
cradled together; ploughed com, gathered it, and 
shucked com. Abraham read constantly when l^e had 
an opportunity.’’ 

Mr. Lamon says: " Ab^ loved to lie under a shade- 
tree, or up in the loft of the cabin, and read, cipher, 
and scribble. At night he sat by the chimney * jamb,’ 
and dphered, by the light of the fire, on the wooden 
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fii^^ovel When the shovel was /airly oilrercd, he 
woAd *shave it off with Tom Oncol^’s Srawing-knife, 
and b^iif again. In the day time, he used boards for 
the same purpos^ out of doors, and v^nt through the 
«havin^ process everlastingly.” 

His mother says: “ Abe read every book he could 
lay his hands on; and when he came across a passage 
thab struck him, he would wrjtc it down on boards if 
he had no paper, and keep it there until he did get 
•paper. Tlien he wduld re-write it, look at it, and 
repeat it He had a copy-book, a kind of scrap-book, 
in which he put down* all things, and thus preserved 
them." * • 

There is no record of how and where he obtained the 
scrap-book. The itiea was entirely original with him, 
since he had never heard of .iny such device in his 
part of the country. There is no question that he 
possesse<l a scrap-book, and that it became an im¬ 
portant agent in inakiflg*^ffn a scholar ancf statesman. 
He eppied into it 1:hieily frqjn the books he borrowed, 
thinking he would not have the opportunity to see 
them* again. Books that he owned, as well as those 
bel6ng<ng to his parents, he marked, that he might 
refer to striking, jjassa^es at his leisure. Also, he 
Jji^ucntly. wrote* brief compositions in that scrap-book, 
improving liis talent for the art thereby. As an in- 
• vention, at that time, the scrap-book was worthy of 
his genius,*and as a source of mental improvement 
its value was never over-estimated. 

One of*the finest and tnost touching tributes ever 
paid to his memory was spoken by his mother to Mr. 
Herndon,, and wft quote it hey becauserit had reference 
to his early life.* She said,— 

** Abe was a poor boy, and I can say what scarcely, 
one woman—a mother-can say in a thousand, 

$ 
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Abe nevffi' gave me a rd'oss word or look, and nei^r 
refused, in fafot or appearance, to do anything ItiTC- 
quested him. I never gave him a cross wdrd in all 
my life. ' . . . < His mind pind my mind—what little 
I had^—seemed to run together. . . He was. 
here after he was elected President.” Here she 
stopped, unable to proceed any further, and after her 
grateful emotions had spent themselves in tears,. she 
proceeded; He was dutiful to me always. I think 
he loved me truly. I had a son, 'John, who'was raised • 
with Abe. Both were good boys; but I must say, 
both being now dead, that Abe was the best boy I 
ever saw, or ev^r expect to see. I wisl.. 1 had died 
when my husband died. I did not want Abe to run 
for President; did not want him elected; was afraid 
somehow,—felt it in my heart; and when he came 
down to see me, after he was elected President, I felt 
that something would befall him, and that I should see 
him no more.” n i • 

Mr. Lamon relates that, when thii; interview closed, 
and Mr. Herndon was about to retire, Mrs. Lincoln 
took one of his' handsC' in both of hers, and wringing it, 
with the tears streaming down her cheeks, as e'f loth 
to separate from one who knew ^ her “ Abe ” so 
intimately, said : “ Good-bye, my good son’s fliej^d. 
Farewell." 

Abraham tried his father often by his persistent 
efforts to gain time to read and study, and by his 
disposition to turn night into day, that he might pore 
over some engrossing book, or compose a "poem" or 
“ chronicle ” upon some passing event, pleasant or 
otherwise. He y?as more tried, however, by Abraham’s 
“ preaching about ” and making ” political speeches" 
on stumps than anything; for this interfered with 
business. His step-sister, Matilda Johnson, says he 
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wa«^<o^ricaUe for preaching ai^ speech>malflng. On 
Monday mornings, after he had* listened ^o a sermon, 
he would mount a stump, and deliver the sermon, 
which his memo^ retained with womlerful accuracy, 
in the^eld he oTten amused his working companions 
with a speech upon some subject that was uppermost; 
and when he began to orate there was an end of labour. 
All ’hands gathered about him in admiration, and 
cheered him on. Thomas Lincoln thought Abraham 
*was carrying the mafter too far. But he said nothing 
especially authoritative until the community was 
visited by a preachcr«of singular eccentricities. He 
bellowed like* a bull of Hashan in th^ pulpit, a fearful 
nasal twang accompanying his cracked voice; and he 
pounded tl?f desk in his excitement, as if determined 
to reduce it to kindling wood. His performance was 
fun for the young people; and Abraham was especially 
amused. His gift of imitation enabled him to .repro¬ 
duce the sermon, wft}f.^fts nasal twang‘and other 
oddities, so that the ecccntjycitics of the preacher were 
reproduced and repeated, over and over, on the 
stumps of the field, and at evenmg gatTjcrings. When 
AbValAm began to preach that sermon, in cabin or 
field, his audience could attend to nothing else until 
She'discourse wis finished. The exercise of laughing 
over it was well-nigh as exhaustive and violent as that 
of chopping. Even the old people, who thought it was 
not quite Vight to make .so much merriment over a 
sermon, could not help laogliing when Abraham be¬ 
came ^the eccentrtc pulpit orator. But his father felt 
obUged to interfere with this habit of public speaking. 
It became too much of an interruption to necessary work. 

. "You must ’stop it, Abe. I won’t have it Vou’ll 
get to liking fun more than work; guess you now. 
Tve put up with it long enough,—shan’t any longer. 
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Don’t letfme have to speak to you about It again.**^ ,«6o 
Mr, Lincoln ‘Interrupt&l Abraham’s practice of stiiinp- 
speaking, in his irritation manifesting considerable feeling 
on the subject. * *■ ^ 

Yet there is no doubt that Mr. Lincoln wa? proud 
of the ability of his son, and, at heart, enjoyed his pre¬ 
cocity. In his ignorance, he might have feared that 
his habit of speech-making would make him lazy or 
shiftless. Whether he did or not, Abraham evidently 
laid the foundation of his future greatness as an orator” 
and debater in those remarkable days of his youth. 
A better practice to di;scipline»‘him for public service 
could not have, engaged his attention. The pioneer 
boy was unconsciously schooling himself for the highest 
position in the land. 

Abraham worked often for William Wood, who lived 
one mile and a half away. Mr. Lincoln worked there, 
also, %s a carpenter, whenever labour in his line was 
demanded. ‘ Abraham loved yj \trork for Mr. Wood, for 
he took two papers, which ^ the boy dould rea’d through 
and through. One of them was a temperance paper, 
and its conten'ts inteVested him more even than the 
political paper. ‘ 

“ I did not know that a paper Ijke this was ever 
printed,” he said to Mr. Wood, who was one a'' the''tK«cf- 
intelligent and well-posted men of Spenaer County. 
" It’s true, every word of it.” 

“Of course it is,” replied Mr. Wood. * ‘'•Rum is 
well enough in its place, but there’s no reason in men 
making such beasts of themselves as many do, about 
here.” 

“ I shouldn’t C(»re if the whole of it wis at the bottom 
of the Ohio River, where most of my father's whiskey 
went,” continued Abraham. “It does a great sight 
'more eidl than good any di^.” 
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*SGoodl It would puzzle motfanyoae to tell what 
good wKiskey does," responded Sr. Wood! ■ The evil 
it does is ftnown to everybody ; we can see that every¬ 
where. It adds very much to the hardships of life in 
tiiis part of the country.” 

Abraham became so enthusiastic over the tem¬ 
perance paper, and the cause which it represented, 
that*he wrote a long composition on the subject of 
“Temperance," and submitted it to Mr. Wood’s 
kmination. 


eX" 


“ Did you write all this yourself, Abe ?" remarked 
Mr. Wood, before reading it, buj noticing its length. 

" Every wodJ of it; and I want you ^o read it over, 
and tell me what you think about it” 

" I will rejid it to-night without fail,” and Mr. Wood 
did read it. His opinion of it is learned from the fact 
that he remarked to a Baptist minister, who called at 
his house,— ^ 

“ I have here a corr/Jx^-hlon on Temperance, written 
by Abe* Lincoln, anQ I thinR^ is a wonderful production 
for such a boy to write. I want you should read it, and 
see if«you do not agree with me.” * 

“1 should be glad to read it, here and now,” replied 
the minister. " I’pi gla^ that Abe is writing on that 
^^^•hject.” •And lie applied hintsclf to reading the com¬ 
position at once. 

“ I agree with you entirely," said the minister, com¬ 
pleting the *reading; " it is a remarkable production for 
such a boy.” 

“I would like to see it printed in this temperance 
paper,’’ continued Mr. Wood, holding the paper up. 

“ It is‘worthy of a place in^t," addedahe minister. 

.“They publi^ articles that are not half as good,” 
responded Mr. Wood. “ You can get this composition^ 
to the editor; It Is li^t in your jray,’’ 
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take i| (here, and should be to 


" Well, you take it, and Ill make it right wth Abe.” 

“He^won’t have any objection, if he is like most 
boys,”‘remarked the minister. " He^ be a little proud 
to appear in print.” 

The minister took the article along with him, and, 
subsequently, it appeared in the columns of the paper. 
Mr. Wood read it over again in print, and remarked: 
“ It excels an)^hing there is in tne paper.’^ Abraham* 
was both gratified and encouraged by the publication of 
his article. The paper, was ler.t to the families in the 
neighbourhood, ,after they heard that Abraham was a 
writer for its columns, and the universal verdict was, 
“ a remarkable composition for a boy.” 

“ Can’t you write on politics, Abe ? ” said Mr. Wood 
to him one day. 

" Yfs,sir; I have written some pieces on that subject.” 

"Well, Tmean an article tb,J:*aprinted in some political 

n * 4, •• • 

paper. 

“ 1 can try,” continued Abraham, elated with the idea 
of writing for h political paper. "What shall I«write 
about?” ' ■ 

Mr. Wood made some suggestions about the subject; 
and, in the course of a Week, Abraham' brought hirrr^L^ 
article. Mr. Wood remembers enough of it to furnish 
the drift of the composition :— 

" That the American Government is the best form of 
government for an intelligent people; that it ought to 
be sound, and preserved for ever; tlfat general ^educa- 
tlon should be fostered and carried all over the country; 
that the Constitution sho,uld be saved, the Union per¬ 
petuated, and the laws revered, respected, and enforced.” 

Mr. Wood was even more gratified and surprised on 
reading this article than he was on reading the other. 
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We tkink that the composition' is more remarimble now 
than if was then, on account V>f subsequent events. 
For it sufhly contained the gist of Abraham Lincoln’s 
inaugural address when h<^ became President, ^n that 
occasion he sald,-& , * 

“ I iTold that, in the contemplation of universal law 
and of the Constitution, the union of these States is 
perpctuaL Perpetuity is implied, if not expressed, in 
the fundamental law of all* national governments. 
•Continue tS execute* all the express provisions of our 
national Constitution, and the Union will endure for 
ever. ... I consider t\iat in view of the Constitution 
and the laws,rthe Union is unbroken; ^nd to the extent 
of my ability I shall take care, as the Constitution 
itself expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the 
Union shall be faithfully executed." 

How wonderful that the pioneer boy who wrote the 
aforesaid article for a political paper should become 
President of the United States thirty-three years*there¬ 
after,^ 4nd* reiterate in hi‘\^iaugural address the .same 
seiltiments, when the enemies of the country were seek¬ 
ing tp overthrow the Constitution* abrogate its laws, and 
sevtr Ihe Union ! Truly 

" There’s a diwnity sh.-ipes our ends, 

^ Rough-hew them how we will" 

A lawyer by the name of Pritchard was passing by 
Mr. .Woodls house when the political article in ques¬ 
tion' was in his hands. .Mr. Woo<l called him In, 
remarking,— 

I Iv'ant you should read an article I have here, and 
see what you think of it." He did pot disclose who 
was the author* of it. * 

* “ Your own ? " inquired Pritchard. 

“ ThaPs no matter: read it" 
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“ I wiU»if that is you^ Wish; ” and'Pritchard sat*dqpn 
to its perusal.* As he rdad the last sentence, he remaifed, 
in a veiy enthusiastic way,— 

" It cih’t be b^at. Is it yqurs i ” 

“ No*; it is not mine. Tom Lincolifs son, Abe, wrote 
it, and I think it is wonderful for a boy.” 

"More than that,” added Pritchard, still more in¬ 
terested when he learned that a boy wrote it. “ Let me 
have it to publish in our paper," meaning the paper of 
his section. * ' 

"That’s what it was written for,—to be published 
in some political paper,” answered Mr. Wood. "An 
article of Abe’s was published in my temperance paper 
not long ago, and it was the best thing it had. Abe is 
a great temperance boy.” 

The last remark makes it necessary to interject a 
paragraph here. We have undoubted testimony that 
Abraham was the only person in that region, at that 
time, who refused on all occusions to partake of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors. His opposijdon to the practfte Was so 
well known that, at house-raisings, log-rollings, husk- 
ings, and parties, it Was not expected that he v'ould 
touch anything which would intoxicate. It wus his 
decided stand against intoxicants that raused his mother 
to say, " I think Abe carries his temperance Qotiohs^cL 
extremes,” 

It was arranged that Pritchard should take the article 
to the editor of a political paper for publioation;. and 
in due time it appeared, much to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Wood, the joy of Abraham, and*' the pnde of the 
neighbourhood. Abraham wrote otlier articles 'which 
he submitted to^the examination of Mr. Wood; and 
the exercise of writing composition bcckme to him an 
excellent discipline, and did much to help him upward 
and onward. 
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A Mr. ^chardsoit, who Uved^in the vidnil/ at that 
tiim, si)rs,*-*' 

**Abe Ifras best penman in the neighbourhood. 
One day, while he was a visit tc* my mmher^i, I 
asked him to wribe some original copies for»nfe. He 
very willingly consented He wrote several of them, 
but one of them 1 have never forgotten, although a-boy 
at the time. It was this :— 

‘^Jood boys, who to their books apply, 

Will all be great men by and by.' “ 

Abraham came into ^ the possession of a copybook 
(not the scrapfbook spoken oO, fn which he wrote original 
copies. H ere is one : — 

“ Abraham Lincoln, his hand and pen ; 

Ae will be good, but God knows when.* 

In the same book he wrote the following >— 

“ Time ! wh^t an empty vapour 'ti* 1 
And days, htw swift they are I 
Swift Ss an Indi^ arrow, 

Fly on like a shootiiifj-star. 

The present moment jus^ is here? 

Then slides away in haste. 

That we can never say they'rt ours, 

But»only s.-w they're past." 

Many suCh " pieces," in poetry and prose, he wrote, 
exhibiting thought, genius, noble aspirations, and marked 
talents. • 

We have intimated that* Abraham’s love of books 
prevented liis becoming a hunter. He could not spare 
the tiiAe. If he were not at work he had a book In his 
hand. Qther boys became huiUers. was necessary^ 
for them to be in order^efipoAul^clNPand a livelihood. 
Dennis Hanks says, “ 

picked up the rifle, and ^ughUn raM'dilJf > 
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and in th^ winter time ^e went coon-hunting, for COM- 
skins were considered tegal tender, and deerskins Snd 
hams.” JThe woods were full of rabbits, partridges, 
squitrels, and othfer game, butethese were not shot much 
for food! ‘Deer and turkeys were more desirable for the • 
larder. The smaller game mentioned was so plentiful 
that the settlers resorted to various devices to destroy 
them., They devastated gardens and grain-fields, and 
the pioneers made war upon them as a nuisance. 

Bears, wild-cats, and panthei?s, also, were quite' 
numerous, and these were shot in self-defence. The 
scream of the latter oftei? filled «ihe forest with terror at 
night in Abraham’s early life. Yet our hfcro never did 
much at hunting. A book, instead of a gun, captivated 
his heart, and he read and studied when other boys 
hunted and had rare sport. We do not mean that he 
never engaged in this pastime; for he did occasionally 
accompany companions upon hunting excursions. But, 
compared with the average ’^oy ®of the county, he was 
not a hunter. 

Abraham enjoyed certain “ plays ” and games more 
than he did hunting. ’His social qualities and genuine 
humour fitted him for this sphere more than tor ‘the 
other. These “ plays,” without Abraham, were the play 
of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. Me made thmgs, 
lively by his wit and geniality. Exactly what tht 
“ plays ” were, we cannot affirm : we can only give theli 
names as furnished by Dennis Hanks. “ Throwing the 
mall,” " cat,” ** four-comer btill-pen,” “ hopping and half- 
hammon,” and “Sister Feby,” an evening game. What¬ 
ever these “plays” were, Abraham was “a bright 
particular star”* in^ thqnv whenever aod whenever his 
presence could be secured. 

_ Ftbm the time Abraham was eighteen years of age, 
his physical strength was remarkable. Some of the 
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stones about his strength, told by the neighlioufa, are 
alo^t incredible. He was not Wy a giint in stature, 
but a giajl in* strength. Observers looked oil amaxed 
at the exhibition. Richardson, a neighbour, declares 
that he could ca?ty a load to which the stieAgth ol 
three ordinary men would scarcely be equal He saw 
him quietly pick up and walk away with '* a chick«i> 
house, made of poles pinned lojether, and covered, that 
weighed at least six hundred, if not much more." At 
mother tintc the Rithardsons were building a corn- 
crib; Abe was there; and, seeing tlirec or four men 
preparing “sticks” upon which to carry some huge 
posts, he relieved them of all further trophic by shoulder¬ 
ing the posts, single-handed, and w.ilking away with 
them to the^lace where they were wanted. " He could 
strike with a mall," says old Mr. Wood, “ a heavier blow 
than any man. ... He could sink an axe deeper into 
the wood than any man I ever saw."* Wrestling was 
i common and populai* sfo.t among pioncefs, and here 
Abrahim Jxcelledmll his ^mpanions. The sequel will 
ihoVv how his remarkable physical strength aided him 
in thq labours, burdens, trials, and respoflsibilitics of his 
public life. 


• Lan)oai “lyife ot Lincoln,’ p. jjx, 
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ON THE FLAT-BOAT. 

O N the 1st of March, 1828, Atraham went to work* 
for old Mr, Gentry, the proprietor of Gentryvllle. 
Here, again, he was a " man- of-all-work," doing what¬ 
soever his employer found for him to do.* Mr. Gentry 
had a son by the name of Allen, with whom Abraham 
worked. He was a little older than Abraham, and a 
suitable companion for him. 

“How would you like to run a flat-boat to New 
OrleaRs, Abe ? ” said Mr. Gentry to him, early in April. 
“ I believe you are used to b^?.ting.” 

“ I know something abou'*. it,” Abraham replied. “ I 
should like to go to New Orleans. How far is it ?" 

"About eighteen hundred miles. I’m thinking of 
letting Allen take a trip there if you will ^ with 
him.” 

*' How soon f ” 

‘'Just as soon as you can get ready. I have a load 
of bacon and other produce on hand now. It's some 
work to get ready.” 

“ Well, I’ll be ready any time you say, if fjither don’t 
object, and I don’t think he will,” addSd Abraham. 

** He won’t care if I pay you well for it," responded 
Mr. Gentry. “ S shall giv: you eight dollars a month, 
jmd pay your passage home on a steamer. You and 
Allen t(^^er can manjs^e such a trip well” 

Abraham’s service four or five weeks had satisfied 
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Mi^ Gentry that he was just l^e hand to Mud on a 
tramng*e3^>edition to New Orleans. His tact, strength, 
and fidelity were three essential requisites to i^nsurc a 
successful expedition." Fiat-boating <9h the ^estem 
waters, ^t that tii^, was an exciting and perilbus busi¬ 
ness ; and some account of it here will reflect light upon 
Abraham's venture 

For some years there had bpen a class of boatmen, 
fearless, harjjy, athletic men, wlio “ traversed the longest 
Yivers, penetrated the most remote wilderness upon their 
watery routes, and kept up a trade and intercourse 
between tlie mo.st distaht points ” 

They were'exposed to great [>eril:a *t^d were out 
shelterless in all kinds of weatiicr. With no bed but 
the deck of their boats on which to lie at night, and no 
covering but a blanket, they spent months and years of 
their existence. 

It was on such boats that the rich cargoes asctniding 
the Mississippi were cai^i.^1. By human labour they 
were propelled against the \cong current for nearly two 
thousand miles ; and it was a labour that^ required great 
muscular strength and remarkable powers of endurance. 
The* refult was that a class of men were trained in this 
business of unusual coutiigc, and proud only of their 
to breast atorms and endure hardships. 

In addition to this class, whose life-business it was 
to propel these Western boats, there were those who 
occasionally*made a trip to New Orleans to sell their 
stores. Sometimes several Ifarmers, or other persons, 
would club together and make out a cargo, and send it 
down to New Orleans; and sometimes one alone would 
do the sabte. This was the case with Mr. Gentry. He 
h^d a quantity ot stores suited to meet the wants of the 
sugar plantations in Louisiana, and he wanted to convert 
tfiem 4ato cash. Money was very scarce, and uiany 
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families tike that of M^c. Lincoln saw but little. W^t 
was in circulation was brought into the Western country 
by peopV- moving thither from the East, or was obtained, 
as Mr.,Gentry proposed to ebtain some, by sending a 
boat-load'of stores to New Orleans. 

Abraham consulted his father, who readily consented. 
His mother remarked :— 

“ Eighteen hundred miles is rather a long trip for 
a feller who hasn’t seen more of the world than you 
have, Abe.” 

“ None too long, mother. I shall sec some of the 
world now if I never have befbre.” 

“And perhap« see the bottom of the Mississippi,” 
suggested his mother. 

“ I’m not afraid of that.” 

“ But many have lost their lives in this way, and men 
who have been used to the business, too.” 

“That’s no sign I shall.” 

" It’s no sign you won’t,” 

“ But I shan’t borrow any "^trouble about it*' 

“ I don’t ask you to do that; but it’s worth while to 
think of these things.” 

“ If you don’t want I should go, I will give it u|) now.” 
Abraham inferred from his mother’s manner of speaking 
that she was unwilling he should go. — 

" I want you should go. I was only tellin’ some 
of my thoughts. I can’t help thinkin’.” 

“ It may be the best thing for me that i ever- did,” 
suggested Abraham. 

“ Yes, if no accident happens to yo'u I have no doubt 
it will be a real good school for you. But it’s a long 
ways to go, and a long time for you to be gone." 

“ But I have got to go away some time, and I may fa 
. well begin now.” 

“Very true; but that makes it no easier for me to 
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go. But it don’t do good to ta!tk about 

It now.” 

Preparation»were made at once for the voy^|ge. A 
boat was provided at Xjrentry’s Landing, which was at 
Rockpcgft, on the T)hio River, and Abraham ahd Allen 
proceeded to load the cargo. Here Abraham met with 
his old schoolmate, Miss Roby, whom he assisted, at 
Crawford’s school, to spell defyd correctly. She had 
grown into\winsome^irl; at least Allen Gentry thought 
so; for he afterwards courted and married her. At 
the close of one day an incident occurred that shows 
how Abraham was woA to pick up knowledge. He 
was sitting vAth Miss Roby on the 4}oat, when she 
remarked,— 

“ The sun js going dowa" 

“ No, it isn’t," Abraham replied natvcly. 

"You’ve lost your sight, then,” suggested the girl, at 
the same time anticipating that Abraham waj indulging 
in some ropery. 

"I can see as well as y^can," re.sponded Abraham, 
“ and J say, honestly, the sun is pot go^g down, and, 
what Is more, it never will go down" 

" Wafft and see,’’ continued Miss Roby, laughing. 

" It will seem toi go down," added Abraham, in an 
ixf*!5natory .way.* 

“I rather think it will,’’ Miss Roby answered, curtly. 

“ We go down, not the sun,” Abraham continued. 
” The' sun ilands still.” 

* It raovjs enough for me,* interrupted Miss Roby. 

Abraham went fin to explain ;— 

" You see the earth turns from west to east, and the 
, revolution of the. earth carrier us unde/t as it were; we 
do the sinking, as you call it The sun does not really 
ut; it only appears to.” 

"Abe 1 what a fool you are! ” exclaimed the surprised 
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girl, who* be^a to thifik that too much learnytk ^ad 
made her friend mad. 

Forty^ears afterwards Miss Roby, who became Mrs 
Gen^j said,— ^ ‘ ^ 

;>^ow*I know that I was the fool, not Lincoln. I 
am now thoroughly satisfied that Abe knew the general 
laws of astronomy and the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. He was better read then than the world knows, 
or is likely to know exactly. No man couljl talk to me 
that night as he did unless he had known something of 
ge<^raphy as well as astronomy. He often and often 
commented or talked to - me about what he had read,— 
seemed to read <t out of the book as he went along,— 
did so to others. He was the learned boy among us 
unlearned folks. He took great pains to explain, and 
could do it so simply. He was diffident, then, too.” 

To return to the trip to New Orleans. As soon as 
the cargo was loaded, the two boys started upon their 
voyage, Abraham serving as ‘ ‘ bow-hand, to work the 
front oars." It was a very/iimportant event in the life 
of our young friend, and his heart was greatly elated. 
He was floating out into the broad world now. His 
young eyes would behold its sights and scenes' for the 
first time. It is not strange that he pushed out into 
the Ohio with a glad heart, and n oved down to^ftn^ds 
the “ father of waters ” with such anticipation as never 
fired his breast before. 

“ 1 say, Abe, how many times are you g6in’ to upset 
before reaching the Mississippi ? " asked Aller 

" I hardly think we shall do it mche than once," an¬ 
swered Abraham, “ unless you have a better faculty 
than I have for‘loading up again in the water.”-' 

I didn't think of that; it would be a hard matter 
to. reload at the bottom of the river." 

” Yes: and we must look out for accidents, or your 
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^^tbet^will wish he had never se«t us. I hop^we shall 
ouike a* capital thing of it" * 

" I ho{^ so«too, or we shall never have ano^er such 
a chance. The old man never would ^ve sent me if 
it hadn't been for ^u, Abe." 

“ How so ? ” 

* Because he thinks you can do most anything that's 
possible, and so he was willing^ to risk me and all the 
cargo with you." 

** Pshaw I You are*fooling now." 

" No such thing; it’s the living truth, I expect he 
thought that you coulc> keep pie and the caigo from 
sinkin’ if we d!d upset." 

“Well, my mother rather expects the opposite, I 
judge, by her talk," replied Abraham. “ She thinks it 
is rather a risky piece of business to send us on such 
a trip.” 

“ I ’spose ’tis," was Allen’s thoughtful repl^ ; " and it 
stands us in hand to deftly very best we can." 

It rphst Office tt) say th^ their trip proved to be a 
plea^nt one. Many incidents occurred which we cannot 
relate.here, nor is it necessary for our purpose. Ihey 
Uverf upbn the flat-boat, of course. At night they drew 
it up to the bank qf the ^fiver, in some favourable .spot, 
^d^lfed it safely; then laid down on their “ running 
Doard,” as a 'flat-boat was sometimes called, to sleep. 
They had no bed, and nothing but a blanket to cover 
them. . Truef this was not so great a change for boy.s 
who were reared in the wilderness as it would be for 
^>oys of this*day, who are used to the comforts and con¬ 
veniences of affluent homes. Still it was a change, and 
many of their nights were extremely londy. 

Their voyage vras not monotonous. The scenery was 
continually changing, and they frequently passed o^er 
boats with ^eir merry crews, and held conversations 
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with pciJple who flocked to the banks of the riv<sr from 
adjacent villages. " Where are you from ?" Where 
are yoij^bound?” “What are you loaded wfth?” were 
questions that fliey frequent^ had to answer. 

.^’fhe* days were not all sunshirie. Heavy storms 
sometimes descended upon them, and they “had to 
exert themselves to the utmost to keep their little 
craft right side up. Day after day they were drenched 
with rain, and still they must keep on the voyage. 
Violent storms sometimes ragefU at night, the wind 
blowing almost a hurricane, and the rain pouring down 
in torrents, and still there was no alternative,—they 
must make thoir bed on their little boi.t and take the 
pelting of the storm. Those were times that tried their 
spirit, and yet they had no complaints to utter. Never 
for a moment did Abraham wish he had not undertaken 
the voyage. The object of his expedition had taken 
complete possession of his soul. 

At Madame Bushane’s pknvation, six miles below 
Baton Rouge, they had aij^adventu'.e that' is worthy of 
rehearsal here. The boat was tied up, and the lx)ys 
were fast asHep in the stern, when footsteps on board 
awoke them. After listening a moment Abraham 
whispered,— 

“ Foul play, Allen! A gang of niggejs cocfi, to 
rob us!” 

Thinking to frighten them away, Allen shouted, 
“ Bring the guns, Abe, shoot 'em." .♦ 

But the negroes did nat flee, and the silence was as 
oppressive as the darkness. .. 

“ Trouble for us,” said Abraham, in a low tout, as he 
sprang to hisi feet and ,put his hand upon a billet of 
wood, “We must fight for our lives. Come.” 

Waiting and listening again for a moment, and h^> 
ing nothing, Abraham cried out; 
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•,Wli^*8 there ? " No response* 

'*Who's^un f" he called, with more emphasis. 

The voices ef several negroes, in threatenin|f hmes, 
responded. • 

• “Wh|t are you^here for, you rascals?” tKundered 
Abraham. “ Be off with yourselves, or we'll throw you 
into the river!" And he dashed after them in the 
darkness, followed by Allen, negroes stood their 

ground arm^ with cudgels, and a fearful battle began 
4t once. * 

“ Kill them I ” shouted Abraham to Allen. " They 
mean to kill us. Knock\hc scoundrels into the water.” 

And the clubs flew, and heavy blows were dealt back 
and forth, until the contest became so close and hot 
that clubs wfre useless, and a hand-to-hand fight was 
inevitable. P'or ten minutes or more the conflict raged 
spattering the deck with blood, and threatening the 
saddest results. At length, however, Abral^am threw 
one of the m^ber into^h? river, when the others leaped 
from the boat upon*thc shor^ 

“ Let’s after them!" shouted Ab^raham,^so thoroughly 
aroused and excited as to banish all fear. " Show them 
no quarfer.” 

And the boys pursued .them with their clubs for half 
^ ir.cie, yelling at ^uch a rate that the negroes thought, 
no doubt, that half a score of boatmen were after them. 
They were Madame Bushane’s slaves, seeking plunder 
on the boat,^nd they were thoroughly terrified. They 
.had not counted upon suefi a belligerent reception. 
Abraham and AHA saw at once that it was a case of 
life and* death, and therefore they fought with despera¬ 
tion. Thh left some*of their Tjest blood on 

deck, and it was mingled with that of our two young 
boatmen. For they received blows well nigh as hard . 
-u those they gave, and their blood told of their wounds. 
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Abrahaift received a blow over his ri^ht eye, pic ^car 
of which he amied through life. ^ 

“ We/nust get the boat off now as quiek as possible," 
said Allen, as Ihey returned frdm the pursuit “The 
scamps tnay come back with twic^the number.” 

“ I was just thinking of that,” replied Abraham. 
“Jump aboard, and I will untie the boat We must 
lose no time.” 

In a minute Allen was aboard, and scarcely another 
minute had passed before Abraham followed him, hav¬ 
ing loosed the boat. 

“ We are safe now, if the whoPe plantation comes," said 
Allen, as they shoved off into the stream." 

“ We sha’n’t need to go far," added Abraham. “ Only 
change our position, and we are safe.” , 

“ That may be, but I think I shall sleep with my eyes 
open the rest of the night” 

“ Afnd I jvill keep you company,” responded Abraham. 
“The next time I come to, New Orleans, I shall come 
armed. This going to wa/ without"a gun is n^ quite 
the thing." 

“ I wish we had been armed,” said Allen. “ Wouldn’t 
we have made the feathers fly ?” 

“The wool, you mean,” replied Abraham, jocosely. 
He had become as cool as if nothing had happeneti^ 

“ They meant to kill us.” 

“-Of course they did. It wouldn’t have done for them 
to rob us, and leave us to tell the story to *cheir master. 
But they might have made^way with us, and robbed and 
sunk the boat, and nobody been any'the wiser for it” 

“ They are no fools, if they be niggers.” 

“No; but alter all they are not so much to blame,” 
added Abraham. “Slavery has robb^ th*m of every- 
. thing, and so I s’pose they think it is fair play to take 
what they can get” 
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Ve<a|uU only add that the vofrage was omAfaiued to 
New OHe|ns, anil the cargo of bacon and Sdier produce 
disposed of to advantage. The boys returned tdQndiana 
<Hi the deck of a steames, according to Mr. Gentry’s 
arrang^ent befor^they started. 

It is a remarkable fact that Abraham, who fought the 
slaves to save his life, should become their emancipator 
as we shall discover, thirtv-fivc years thereafter ! 
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T here is very satisfactory evidence that Abraham 
went on a trading trip for his father before he 
served Mr. Gentry, and that \ie built a boat himself 
for the expedition. For Mr. Carpenter, the painter, in 
his “ Six Months in the White House,” has the following 
from Mr. Lincoln’s lips, related to show bow he came 
into possession of the first dollar he could call his 
own:— 

In fthe Executive Chamber, one evening, there were 
present a number of gentlim'en, amonj^ them Mr. 
Seward. ^ . 

A point in the conversation suggesting the thought, 
the President said : “ Seward, you never heard, did you, 
how I earned my first dollar?” “No,” rejoined Mr. 
Seward. “ Well,” continued Mr. Lincoln, " I was about 
eighteen years of age. I belonged, y6u know, to*^hat, 
they call down south the ‘ scrubs ’; people who do not 
own slaves are nobody there. But we had succeeded 
in raising, chiefly by my labour, sufficient 'j^oduce, as I 
thought, to justify me in talking it down the river to sell, 
"After much persuasion I got the Consent of mother 
to go, and constructed a little flat-boat, large enough to 
take a barrel ttr two of .things that we had gathered, 
with myself and little bundle, down to New Orleans. 

, A steamer was coming down the river. We have, you 
know, no wharves on the Western streams; and the. 
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custom ;ras. If passengers were ^t any of the 4andings 
for them ^ go in a boat, the *steamer stopping and 
taking them on board. 

“ I was contemplating my new flat-boat, and wonder¬ 
ing whether I courti make it stronger or impro^ it in 
any particular, when two men came down to the shore 
in carriages, with trunks, and looking at the difl'crcnt 
boats, singled out mine, and asked, * Who owns Uiis t ’ 
I answered, somewhat modestly, ‘ I do.' ‘ Will you,' 
said one of them, ‘ t.fke us and our trunks out to the 
steamer t ’ * Certainly,'Sjiid I. I was very glad to have 
the chance of earning sdlncthing. I sup{X)scd that each 
of them would give me two or three mts. The trunks 
were put on my flat-boat, the passengers seated them¬ 
selves on the trunks, and I sculled them out to the 
steamboat. 

” They got on board, and I lifted up their heavy 
trunks and put them on deck. The steamer was,about 
to put on st^m again*when 1 called out thJt they had 
forgott'en ^o pay •me. EaVih of them took from his 
pocket a silver half-dollar, and threw it on the floor of 
my boat I could scarcely bcliev? my c^cs as 1 picked 
up thefnoney. Gentlemen, you may think it was a Very 
little thing, and ig the.se days it seems to me a trifle; 
buf^t wa« a nK>st important incident in my life. I 
could scarcely credit that I, a poor boy, had earned a 
dollar in less than a day—that by honest work I had 
earned a dbllar. The world seemed wider and fairer 
before me; 1 was a more hopeful and confident being 
from that nour." • 

Abraham had earned money before, a considerable 
amount 6f it, but it belonged tp his fatliesy who did not be- 
lijeve that a boy liad any necessary use for it. The dollar 
received for carrying the trunks he regarded hU own. 

Abraham felt, after leaving Mr. Gentry, that he wai 
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corapetei^.t to earn mor? than he had done. Dojjbtieae, 
also, his succ^ in flat-boating awakened a stn^ desire 
to contii/ae in that business. For, one day, ne went to 
Mr. Wood’s hotise, and stood around for some time, as 
if he wanted to say something he''lacked courage to 
express. 

“ What is it, Abe ? ” inquired Mr. Wood. 

** I want to get a place^to work on the river.” 

” That so ? And what can I do for you ? ” 

" I would like to have you give me a recommendation* 
to some boat, if you will.” 

“ But you are not of age yet, Abe. Your father has 
a claim on you.’I, In that hard country, at that time, 
parents needed the help of their sons, and their claim 
upon their labour was enforced with rigour. ^ 

" I know that," continued Abraham ; " but I want to 
get a start somewhere, and I can do more for father so 
than Lean by staying around here." 

“ That may be; but that’s \i6 reason why I should 
interfere; you and your fatKer must settle^at” 

Abraham turned away from this interview somewhat 
disappointed, yet disposed to make the best of it.< He 
abandoned the idea of life on tlie river, and cohtinued 
about home. Not long afterwards Mr. Wood saw him 
cutting down a large tree in the forest to whip-sawSnto 
plank. 

" What’s up now, Abe ? ” Mr. Wood inquired. 

" A new house; father is talking of putting up a new 
house.” ' 

** Ah! And you are getting the lumber ready ?” 

“Yes; goin’ to have it all ready by the time he gets 
ready to build.”t 

“A better houses 1 suppose?” said Mr. Wood, 
^quiringly. 

** I hope so; mother wants it badly." 
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I don't blame her." a4<fed Mr. Wo«i. m he 
turned tcsffsy. t ‘ 

But Abraham's tfather did not build the hcM^ aa we 
s h a ll learn in the next chapter. The*lumber was pre¬ 
pared. J>ut the prdject of removing to Illinois changed 
his purpose, and the lumber was sold to Joslah Crawford 
—the man who extorted work from Abraham for the 
book. 

David Turnham bought a copy of the *' Statutes of 
Indiana," and Abrahl^ heard of it, in consequence oi 
which he called upon rke neighbour. 

" Can I see your copy of the ‘.Statutes of Indiana' f 1 
hear you hav< one," Abraham asked. , 

" Of course you can, Abe," answered David. " Coin' 
to study la^ ? It wouldn’t be a bad business for you." 

” I sha’n't begin to-day," responded Abraham ; “ but 
1 want to take a look into the laws of Indiana. I don't 
know much about them." 

“ That’s ^e case \^itll me; and that’s the reason 1 
bought the book. * I can’t sjpare it for you to take home, 
for I study it every minute I have to spare." 

" I*can read it here, just as well," rc{)Hed Abraham, 
as Dat^d handed him the book. ’’ It don’t make any 
difference where Uread if." 

Tfts result was that Abraham spent much time at 
David Tumham’s in studying the statutes of his adopted 
State. Wlien David wanted the book, Abraham turned 
to " Scott’s ^Lessons," and “Sinbad the Sailor," two books 
which David owned. He rtad these books through at 
David’s house, beside studying the laws of Indiana 
quite ’thoroughly. To him the Statutes were by no 
means (fry, as they would have been* to most of his 
companions; fos- they opened a new and wide field of 
research to bis inquiring mind. Without doubt the 
influence of that study upon his future career was* 
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marked. ‘'It began to l^.seen very soon; for, onfday, 
he said to Da^id,— 

“ I’m gbin’ to Booneville to court; won’l you go with 
me ' 

“Coin’to be tried for your life?” Replied David, in a- 
vein of humour. 

" Coin’ to see how they try other folks for their lives,” 
answered Abraham. “ I never went into a court-room, 
and I’m goin’ to before I’m a week older.” 

" How are you goin’, Abe ? ” .i 

“ Goin’ to walk, of course; not much of a trip 
there." 

“Well, it may, not be much of a walk for your long 
legs, but it’s a long one for mine,” responded David. 

“ I think I will be excused till you get to be a lawyer 
and have a case at the bar, then I’ll walk ^fteen miles 
to see and hear.” 

Abraham walked to Booneville, fifteen miles, to court, 
and was doubly paid for his trouble. The ^novelty and 
excitement of the scene captivated him so*completely 
that he walked thither again and again afterwards, to 
enjoy the treat' At bne time a murder trial was on 
the docket, in which one of the best lawyers 'of the 
State was counsel for the defence—J.ohn Breckinridge, 
Esq. Abraham heard his able and eloquent plealH^nd 
would have sat a week to listen to the speaker. “ If I 
could ever become such a speaker, I should be perfectly 
satisfied,” he said within himself. He was so^thoroi^hly 
charmed by the speech thatCie forgot his usual modesty, 
and, at the close of the court, stepped-up to Mr. Breck¬ 
inridge and said,— 

“ That was the best speech I ever heard.” 

The lawyer looked at the shabby boy, as if surprised 
at his boldness; but did not deign a reply. He passed 
on, leaving Abraham to his own reflections. It deserves 
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to be larded here, that John^Qreckinridge met Atm- 
ham at ^Ashi^gton when the‘latter vfka President 
Breckinridge was a resident of Texas then, »¥ was a 
rebel As he did not knfw who the shabby boy was 
who a<Jdressed hi# at Uooneville, he did not*khow, ol 
course, that it was he who had become President. But 
Lincoln recognized the eloquent pleader of Booneville 
at once, and kindly refreshed the rebel’s memory. 
Breckinridge had applied for executive cletnency, and 
^at Booneville speeck became a favourable introduction. 
Mr. Lincoln said to h\ii, " It was the best speech that 
1 ever heard up to that time.^ If I could, as I then 
thought, mak« as good a speech as thq^, my soul would 
be satisfied." 

Through Abraham’s influence a “ speaking-meeting," 
or, as we call it now, a Lyceum, was started at Gcntry- 
ville. 

“ It will be real improvin’," said Abraham tp Nat 
Grigsby, "to say notlting about the fun of‘the thing.' 
He rS^ing a plea fos* such an institution. 

If we were all like you, Abe, there would be both 
improvement and fun in the thing, bift we are not,’ 
answei%d Nat “ I’ll do what I e.ui, though.’’ 

“ And that is ay any of us can do.’’ 

" What jwill you do at your speakingmeeting ?’’ Nat 
continued. 

" Speak pieces, discuss questions, and read composi¬ 
tions,’’ answered Abraiiam. " We can have real good 
times." 

" We mfght if we could all speak and write and argue 
as you can,’’ responded Nat " But most of us will have 
to take back seats in such a,!ncetin', I*tell you. But 1 
go in for it” 

All the young people favoure*! the enterprise finally, 
and not a few of the older ones. It started with flying 
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colours, Abraham in his element The, pieces 
he had committed to memory as a pasjfime npw served 
him a gq^d purpose, and, more than'^^ever, the pebple 
extolled him. Old Mr. Gentry said, “ Abe will make 
a great mhn sure as he lives.” One W the enthi^isiastic’ 
women declared, “ He will be President of the United 
States yet.” 

In the discussions Abraham was logical and wttty, 
and everybody was on the alert to hear him speak. 
Among the questions discussed '^/ere, “Which is the” 
stronger, wind or water?” and Which has the most 
right to complain, the negro or the Indian ? ” Abraham 
had picked up maich information concerning wind and 
water, so that he was not at ail limited for materials 
in the discussion. On the other question he had very 
definite views of his own, and not a little information 
collected from here and there. He hated Indians out 
of respect to his ancestors, if for no other reason ; still, 
he considered them an abused' tace. But he ..poke for 
the negro in that debate, and madi^ his nrst public 
plea for the enslaved, at that time, on the free soil 
of Indiana. ‘ • 

That Abraham did not improve in his personal 
appearance, as he did in knowledge, is evident from a 
remark of Miss Roby, when he went to liye.witm^r. 
Gentry. She said, “ Abe was then a long, thin, leggy, 
gawky boy, dried up and shrivelled." He appeared to 
be much older than he was. Caring little ‘or nothing 
for dress, he continued to >^ar apparel of the genuine 
pioneer pattern, which made his homeliness more 
homely. A remark of Dennis, on one occasion, was 
quite expressive ^ “ Abe has too much legs to be hand¬ 
some ; ” and it was true. 

StiU^ he was the centre of attraction in all drdes. 
Men, women, and children loved to hear hhin talk. 
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Tliqr»^iroui<i gather about U 19 to listen, aiiether in 
iKMise or field. ^ He continued to improte, too, in thb 
r^^ard. Nat^Gn^sby says :— 

•When he apfteajed ^ company nhe boys would 
• gather^and clust*^ around him to hear him talk. He 
WM fi^rative in his speeches, talks, and conversationa 
He argued much from analogy, and explained things 
hard far us to understand by stories, maxims, tales, and 
figpires. He would almost aTways point his lesson or 
*idea by some storyVthat was plain and near us, that 
we might instantly sV the force and bearing of what 
he said.” • 

Later, Nat* Grigsby and his brother; were married at 
the same time, and brought their wives home to their 
father’s cabin. They had a grand reception for pioneer 
life, but, in consequence of some pique, did not invite 
Abraham, who felt the slight keenly. In his chagrin, 
he wrote a piece of poetry, which he called^ ” The 
Chronicles of Rcubeft ’’•(Reuben was the dame of one 
of t ^;>4 Gl’i^by brothers), and dropped it in the road 
where he was quite sure it would fall into their hands. 
It was a very sarcastic productiftn, and* caused quite a 
seiisalfon, not only in the family, but also in the 
neighbourhood. Jit was a thoughtless act of Abraliam, 
whiSi hq regretted afterwards, and the whole affair 
was subsequently settled on a lasting basis. Nat 
Grigsby wrote, after Abraham w.as distinguished in 
public life *— 

“Lincoln did write wha>’«is called the ‘Chronicles of 
Reuben*-^ satirf on the Grigsbys and Josiah Crawford, 
—iiof the schoolmaster, but the man who lent Lincoln 
•The Life of Washington.' ^he satirewaa good, sharp, 
cutting; it hur^ us then, but it is all over now. There 
it no family in the land who, after this, loved Abe so 
well, and who now look upon him as so great a man. 
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We ail eroted for htm,-jaU that could,<-^Udi^dreo and 
grandchildren^ first, ladt, and always.”^ 

Denni^ Hanks, who ought to WTiOw, mdre about 
Abraham, from fourteen to ejghte^n years of age, than 
any of' his companions, has so chicracteristically de¬ 
scribed his way of learning and milking progress that 
we quote his description here;— 

“ He learned by sight, scent, and hearing. He heard 
ail that was said, and tklked over and over the ques¬ 
tions heard; wore them slick, g^,.asy, and threadbare.* 
He went to political and other sp'=eches and gatherings; 
he would hear all sides and opinions, talk them over 
and discuss thei^, agreeing or disagreeing. Abe, as I 
said before, was originally a Democrat after the order 
of Jackson, so was his father, so we all were. He 
preached, made speeches, read for us, explained to us, 
etc . . . Abe was a cheerful boy, a witty boy, was 
humorpus always; sometimes would get sad, not very 
often. . . . ‘He would frequently make political and 
other speeches to the boys,- he was calmTHdgicki, and 
clear always. He attended trials, went to court always, 
read the Revised Statutes of Indiana, dated 1827 , heard 
law speeches, and listened to law trials, etc He was 
always reading, scribbling, writing, ciphering, writing 
poetry, and the like. . . . In' Gentryville, aboutt»one 
mile west of Thomas Lincoln's farm, Lincoln would 
go and tell his jokes and stories, and was so odd, 
original, humorous, and witty, that all the people in town 
would gather around him. ^He would keep them there 
till midnight Abe was a good talker, a good reader, 
and was a kind of newsboy." 

In consequence of the prevalence of the milk disease 
from time to time, the Lincolns discus!^ the subject 
of removal to Illinois. John Hanks had gone thither, 
and sent back favourable reports of the country. John 
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returned V> Kentucky after residing wiUi th% LtnooUu 
four ]^ears^ as im have said Belire, and •afteramds re* 
mov^ lUld^ It was natural, therefore,|^hen the 
question of escaping ^froni the dreaded* milk-disease was 
. raised, to turn tofrards tnat State. The neyt«chapter 
will furnish an account of the removal 
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B efore the ist of January 1830, Mr. Lincoln^ 
decided to remove to Illinok Dennis Hanks and 
Levi Hall, who had married Mrs. Lincoln’s daughters, 
concluded to reipove also, with their families. Dennis 
had made a flying visit thither, after he had recovered 
from a severe attack of the milk-disease, and returned 
with marvellous stories about the country. He went 
to visit “Uncle John Hanks,” who was settled four miles 
from Decatur, in Macon County. On this account Mr. 
Lincoln detided to go directly to ' Uncle John’s.” 

He sold his farm to the senior Ge*.itry,*S£Iid hils com 
and hc^s to David Turnham. He received ton cents 
a bushel forhfe corn,‘-and sold the hogs for a “song.” 
He took with him to Illinois “ some stock-catUe, one 
horse, one bureau, one table, one clothes-chest, one set 
of chairs, working utensils, clothing, etc.” The ^ods 
belonging to the three families were loaded upon Mr. ’ 
Lincoln’s wagon, an "ironed” wagon, which was the 
first one he ever owned. It was drawn by four yoke 
of oxen, two of them Liecoln’s and the other two 
Hanks’s; and Abraham drove the team. There were 
thirteen persons in all who went—men, womeit, and 
children. 

Abraham was twenty-one years of age on the twelfth 
day of February, two or three days before they started 
upon their journey. 
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*• Y<w are your own man nowi^said his fathea 

** Whit of that ? " was Abrah&m’s reply, suspecting 
what thoiights in his mind. \ 

“Why, you can go or s^y, though f don’t see how 
I can get along wit^^you.” * • 

“ Nor*I ; and I w^nt to go to Illinois more than you 
ao7 ana \ shall see you safely tliere, and settled down, 
befotie I leave you." 

“I’m glad of that,” continued his father. “I won’t 
aek you to*stay attootne one minute after we gel 
settled down. You oiVht to be lookin’ out for your¬ 
self, now that you are ef age." 

“ We’ll talk* about that when we ^t there. Per¬ 
haps I shall find enough to do for a while to get you 
fixed up, and I can attend to that better than you 
can. 

“ Well, it’s a long ways there, and I’m almost .sorr_, 
that I undertook it at my time of life. It looks like 
a great job to get theroj aaid begin new." 

“ It dOn’P ^ mo» We ll be there, and have a roof 
over our heads, in less than four weeks." 

“ If,nothin’ happens, you mean?” 

“These will something happen, I’m thinking,” 
answered Abraham, dryly, “or we shall never get 

there,4 

"What?” • 

" I dkpect that it will hapi^en that we shall go there 
in about tw<» weeks, by hard travelling. If that don’t 
happen, I shall be sorry.” „ 

“ We shaM see,” |dded Mr. Lincoln. 

The •fact was, Abraham thought too much of his 
father and mother to leave {hem to undertake such 
a journey alone. * No money could have hired him tc 
Icaive them before they were settled in Illinois. Mr. 
Scripps, who knows ail the circumstances well, says; 

ro 
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" He wag the o^ily eoQ his father, now advanced in 
3 rears, and it^was not In his nature to^' desert^ his aged 
sire at k time when all the hardships, privations, and 
toil of making^'a new hon^ inp.a, new country were 
about td be entered upon. Whatdt er the future may 
have seemed to hold in it, as a reward for effort spe- 
cially directed to that end, he cheerfully put aside in 
obedience to his sense of duty, and engaged at .once 
and heartily in the work before him.” 

The above writer, a Western ^^.lan himself, describes 
the manner of moving in those /^ays as follows:— 

“ In those days, when peopld'changed their residence 
from one StatCfOr settlement to another; they took all 
their movable possessions with them,—their household 
goods, their kitchen utensils, including provisions for 
the journey, their farming inplements, their horses and 
cattle. The former were loaded into wagons, drawn, 
for the most part, by oxen ; and the latter were driven 
by the smaller boys of the fawily, who were sometimes 
assisted by their sisters and mother. Thds arranged 
for a journey of weeks,—not unfrequently of months,— 
the' emig^nt set out,'thinking but little of the hajcdships 
before him,—of bad roads, of unbridged streams, of 
disagreeable weather, of sleeping on the ground or in 
the wagon, of sickness, accidents, and sometimesudeath 
by the way,—dwelling chiefly in thought upon th^ 
novelty and excitement of the trip, the rumoured 
attractions of the new country whither he was going, 
and of the probable advantages likely to result from- 
the change. By ten or fifteen ipiles p6r day, ovef 
untravelled roads, now across mountains, swamps, < 
and MratercoUkses, and now through dense, nmbr^eous 
forests, and across broad prairies n^here the horizon 
alone bounded the vision, the caravan of wagons, men, 
women and children, flocks and herds, toiled onward 
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by day^ steeping under the b^d canopy ofMtars at 
night, p(|(iently accomplishing &e destiAed Journey, 
sometimes of v«eek9f. sometimes of months* durxton.** 

In this way the J^colt. Hanks, anfl Hall families 
nunwd to Illinois. distance was about Avb hun- 

— not much of an undertaking for the per* 
severance and heroism of pioneer families. 

The weather proved favourable nearly all the way, 
though the roads were excessively muddy. For miles 
Abraham walked thtcugh mud a foot deep. Often, 
for a long distance, he water up to his knees 

(and it is well known that his knees were not very low 
down). Whert they had performed lyiarly one hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles of the journey, they came to the 
Kaskaskia River, where they found the bottom lands 
overflowed, and the old corduroy road nearly gone. 

“We’re done to now," said Hanks. 

"I don’t know about that,” answered Abraham. 

" Let us see about it** 

“ It. is plain enftugh to «ee, I should think. The 
man who directed us back there yesterday .said, if 
the bottom was overflowed, it wbuld bb three miles 
throiigtf water, and I should think it was more than 
that." 

“ I'^don’t care df it’s twice three," replied Abraham, 

if it's not too deep to wade.” 

“ We can wait some days for the water to fall, or we 
can go up or down the river a few miles, and possibly 
find a better place to cross,’’euggested Hanks. 

“That will tal^ too much time. The water wont 
fall yef awhile. It is February yet, you know, and the 
rivers aref. always high. 1 am, for going straight ahead 
through thick an^ thin.” 

"That’s the only way, I think,” said Mr. Lincoln,^ 
who had listened to the conversation, while he war 
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looking rather doubtfy|»ly upon the flood of water 
before them/ 

“We'can’t stay here for the ^terr-to fall, that’s 
certain,’’ continued Abrahaai, f’.jid as to flndii^ a 
better place to cross, I don’t b^lie^S we can, if we go 
around twenty miles/’ 

“And that would take time, too,’’ suggested his 
father. 

“Yes, and I am for going ri^ht along. I will go 
forward; and if I go under, .the^'rest of you may talce 
warning.” This remark was i^'ade rather in a strain 
of pleasantry, to inspire all hearts around him with' 
courage. “ Come, Dennis, what do you say ? Will 
you follow me ? ” 

“ Of course ; I can go where you can.” 

It was settled to go forward, turning neither to the 
right hand nor left. And for three miles Abraham 
drove his team through water that was up to his waist, 
urging his oxen along, and (fleering th^hearts of the 
company with words of tticouragehient. Mr. Lamon 
says, " In crossing the swollen and tumultuous Kas- 
kaskia the wagon and oxen were nearly swept ’away.” 
But Abraham’s pluck and energy overcame the diffi¬ 
culty, and, on the first day of .March, 1830 , they arrived 
at John Hanks’ house, four miles north-west- of Drcatur.^^ 
What kind of a cabin Uncle John possessed we do not 
know, but the advent of thirteen visitors must have 
fully occupied all the spare room in it. But squeezing 
the largest number of persons into the smallest spac^ 
was incidental to pioneer life. 

“ I’ve fixed on the spot for you to settle,’’ sai^ Uncle 
John to Mr. Dfncoln, “ and there’s a lo.t of logs there for 
a cabin, which I cut last year.’’ 

“ How far away is it ? ” inquired Mr. Lincoln. 

“ Only a few miles; and it will be a short job to put 
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up» ca^titt, now the logs are (ll ready; and «yoa are 
wd^me Ip them." * 

“Well, tbat»u ^great lift,** replied Mr. Ijncdn; 
“with the logs all Ahc, Dennis, aftd 1 wiU make 
short WQrk of buildil^ Shelter,” 

help, too,” added Uncle John; "nothin' 
to^o now but to get you fixed." 

“ I*m going to have a better house than we had in 
Indiana,” chigrted in Abraham, who was listening to the 
conversation. “ Hew^ logs, and less mud." 

"rU second that pi^jcct," interjected his mother. 
“A little more labour and ex;^icnsc upon a habitation 
will increase comforts tenfold.” 

The subject of a log-house was thus discussed, and 
the following day Mr. Lincoln, Uncle John. Abraham, 
and Dennis repaired to the loc.it ion selected to inves¬ 
tigate. It was on the north siiic of Sangamon River, 
about ten miles west of Decatur, and perhaps six 
miles, in a Jtr:yght line* fl^m Uncle John’s cabin. All 
were .delighted wfth the location, mainly becau.se it 
was at the junction of the timber and prairie lands, 
and well supplied with water. 

Short work was made in erecting tlie best log-house 
the Ijincoln family evej occupied. Abraham took 
«charg?of the wotk, because he was determined to have 
as gopd a hou.se for his parents as could be built of 
logs. There was a good supply of material that Uncle 
John.had prepared, from which Abraham selected the 
best logs, qyeryoneof whichVas carefully hewn, though 
the only trols th<fy had to work with were a common 
axe, a broad-axe, a hand-saw, and a " drawer-knife." 

After dlie cabin was built, a smoke-h(fuse and stable 
were erected near by. The doors and floor of the cabin 
were made of puncheon, and the gable-ends of the, 
structure boarded up with plank " rived " by Abraham’s 
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hand oift of oak timtM|'. The nails used — and they 
were veiy fe\^—were all brought from their/rold home 
in India^* 

“You never Saw such land a%^s,” remarked John 
Hanks° tb Mr. Lincoln. “ The.uand in Indiana can’t 
compare with this prairie land.” 

“I’m convinced of that,” answered Mr. Uncokr; 
“the half wan’t told us. And we must turn over a big 
piece of it this spring for corn, and fence jt, too. Abe 
is great on splittin’ rails.” 

“He can have a chance tOj6plit ’em to his heart’s 
content now,” continued John. “ It ’ll take a pile on 
’em to fence fifteen acres, and you’ll want to put in as 
much as that.” 

“And fifteen acres of such land as this will make 
such a corn-field as Indiany farmers are not acquainted 
with," added Mr. Lincoln. 

" Abe and I can break it up,” continued John, “ and 
fence it into the bargain.” 

This was the final decision, after 'the Lincolns were 
settled in their new home—that Abraham and John 
should plough ^he fifteen acres, and then fence thtf field. 
With the four yokes of oxen, each driving two yokes, 
the fifteen acres were turned over within a weekj and 
as soon as the planting was done, the 'rail-^plittiif^ and 
fencing commenced in earnest Abraham and John 
got out all the rails, and put up the fence around the 
fifteen acres. Those rails became historic’‘after thirty 
years, and played an important part in an,interesting. 
chapter of our national career, as we shall learn here¬ 
after. 

With all his labour at heme, Abrahaip found time to 
work out considerably in the neighbourhood Rev. A. 
Hale, of Springfield, Illinois, visited the locality, after 
« Dr. HoQaad. 
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the de|th of Xbraham Ltncoli*^ and one Brown 
related t^e foUqmng to him:—* 

* I remetnb^ Lincoln. He worked (o^ my old 
man, and helped nu ke a y^ap. We lived on the same 
(arm we live on no^, ated he worked and made « crap, 
ajj^thS next winter trasy hauled the crap all the way 
4»^alena, and sold it At that time there was no 
public-houses, and travellers were obliged to stay at 
any house along the road thit could take them in. 
One evening*a right !*^art-looking man rode up to the 
fence, and asked my vUd man if he could get to stay 
over night ' Well,' »id Mr. Brown, ‘ we can feed 
your crittur, ‘and give you something to eat, but we 
can't lodge you unless you can sleep on the bed with 
the hired man.' The man hesitated, and asked, ‘ Where 
is he ? ’ ‘ Well,’ said Mr. Brown, ‘ you can come and 
see him.’ So the man got down from his crittur, and 
Mr. Brown took him around to where, in the shade of 
the house, Abe lay h* full length on the ground, with 
an optn Uo^Jc brfore him., ‘ There,’ said Mr. Brown, 
poinftng to him, * he is.’ The stranger looked at him 
a mioute, and said, ‘ Well, I thfnk hc’H do; ’ and he 
stayed* and slept with the President of the United 
States." 

Itiis claimed,that Mrs. Brown was wrong it saying 
that Abraham worked for her husband, the fact being 
that lie worked for one Taylor, near by, and boarded 
with her. dt is probable, also, that he worked for him 
only at such times, during ^hat first summer in Illinois, 
as he was^ot needed at home. 

“Abe was the roughest-looking feller I ever saw," 
remarked George Cluse, whp worked swith him occa- 
Mnally that year; “ he was so tall, awkward, and 
v^nkledl” 

** Was he a gdod worker t" 
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" Non« better to be«f|und; and he knew nKVie tiian 
any man I e^r saw; but his dress was comic^ 

“ Hovl did he dress ? ” 

■ “He wore trbusers madei>f fl^^and tow, cut tight 
at the^ ankles, and out at botk^rjes. I looked bad 
enough myself, but compared with him my 
superb.” At the time Thomas Lincoln left Indiana, 
few families in that part of the country used woollen 
goods. They were unknown there until abgut 1825. 

“I split rails with him a g^od deal,” continued 
Cluse. “ He’d split more rails y, a day than any other 
man. He was strong as an ox, and never got tired. 
He made a bargain that season with Nancy Miller, to 
split four hundred rails for every yard of brown jeans, 
dyed with white walnut bark, that would be necessary 
to make him a pair of trousers ; and that was the way 
he got trousers that were not out at the knees.” 

“ What about reading ? Was he fond of books ? ” 

"When I worked with him, he’d not much chance 
to fool with books; but h« was allers talkin’ history, 
and politics, and great men ; and I have seen him goin’ 
to his work with a oook in his hand. Thcn,‘ Abe 
walked five, six, and seven miles to his work.” 

It is quite evident that Abrahc^m made himself 
extremely useful in Illinois in the y^sar 1830 iBy his 
industry and hard labour. He made himself very 
agreeable, also, by his intelligence and social quali* 
ties. George Cluse says, “ He was a welcome guest in 
every house in the neighbourhood.” 

In the autumn of that year fever and ague visited 
the region of Decatur, and every member of the Lm> 
coin family w^ attacked by it—not severely, never¬ 
theless with sufficient violence to make them " shak^’* 
Even Abraham’s stalwart frame came under its power 
for a bridT seasmi; but he shook it off before it had 
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rnudi I chance to shake hioj The experience, how. 
ever, satj^ed the family that tneir locatlba ia lUlnoit 
was not favouQibl^o health. And we may slate here 
as well as anyw^te* that, in con^quence of the 
appear^ce of thhaiauitpe, Mr. Lincoln remdvhd sub* 
^IQuen|^ to a mqre lavourable locality, and (nally 
rattled in Cole’s County, where he died on the 17th k 
January, 18$ i. 

. The hrst^winter of the Lincolns In Illinois was a 
Pery trying one. P, was the winter of the "great 
snow,” as it was called when, for weeks, it averaged 
three feet deep. Being chiejly dependent upon the 
rifle for meaft, the severity of the winter interfered 
somewhat with their supplies. But for the strength, 
endurance, and perseverance of Abraham, their com¬ 
forts would haye been abridged much more. His use 
of the rifle during that rigorous winter well nigh dis¬ 
proved what one of his early associates writes to us, 
viz.; "Abe was not ifluA of a hunter; we fcldom went 
hunting togetlier.* The time spent by us boys in this 
amusement was improved by him in tlie perusal of 
somo^ood book,” 
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ANOTHER TRIP TO NEW ORLEANS. 

D enton OFFUTT was a trader, residing at Ne^^ 
Salem. Meeting John Hapks one day, he said j— 
"John! I want you to take a boat for me to New 
Orleans on a tracking trip; you understand the business.” 
John had some reputation as a waterman. 

" I can’t do it; don’t fancy the business.” 

" Fudge I you can do it if you only think so. Ill pay 
you extra for it. You are the only man who can do it 
to suit me.” 

" I know of a man who can do-it for you,” said John. 
“Abe Lincoln understands it, and perhaps He’ll doit” 
"Who’s Abe Lincoln?” 

"He’s a relJitive oV mine; came to Illinois from 
Indiany about one year ago, and settled a fe^ miles 
from me.” 

"Well, I don’t know anything about him,” conlRnued 
Offutt, "and I do know about you. Say you’ll go.” 

“ Maybe I’ll go if Abe and John Johnston will ga” 

“ And who’s John Johnston ? ” 

" He is Abe Lincoln’s step-brother, and lives with him. 
He came with him from Indiany.” ^ 

"And you think they are good men for the business?” 
" I jhuw they'^re; Abe,uespecially, ci^’t be beat on a 
boat. He’s the tallest and strongest chap in Illinois.” 

" Well, now, John, Ill do most any my to get you to 
wdertake the trip,” continued Offutt; Hinid if you’ll see 
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^ your friends, and get themltp go, 111 see t||at riugr'U 
o^e a gpod thiii^ of it* 

• How rauc 4 pay\jOTU you give ? " 

“Ill give you—^ ilu^ of you—fifty cents a day; 
and, atjthe end of 4 [^le^i^p, I will divide sixty dollars, in 
jKyitioi^equally betwc® you," \ 

^^Tnata good pay, anfl no mistake," replied John, who 
was •rather surpris^ at the generosity of the offer; “I 
think we'll be able to arrange if." 

* Offutt was a man*x>f considerable property for that 
region, and he was "cnerous, too—some said “too 
generous for his own good.” , 

John Hanks lost no time in laying ^le subject before 
Abraham and Johnston. 

“I should like the job," Abraham replied at once. 
" That is larger pay than I ever had, and I rather like 
the business.” 

*' I can’t say that I like the bisniss," said Hanks; 
"but I thinl^ril accept*this offer. Offutt*b a capita! 
feller^ and*I woulB go on such a trip for him a leetle 
quicker than I would for anybody else." 

“Agreed," was John Johnston’# laconiC way of saying 
that he*would go. The fact was, Offutt had made them 
a veiy generous ofifer—la^rger pay than any one of them 
had dVer received. 

It was February 1831 when Offutt made the offer; 
and early in March the fortunate trio left home to meet 
Offutt at 9 t>ringfield, according to arrangement. They 
proceeded down the Sangamon in a canoe to Jamestown 
(then known as Judy’s Ferry), five miles east of Spring- 
field. ’Thence they walked to Springfield, where they 
met Offutt at "Elliott’s Tavnm.” Offuft met Abraham 
with a look of si^rise. He was not expecting to sec a 
giant, although Ilanks told him that his relative was the 
tallest man in .IlinMs; nor was hie expecting to see < 
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man as green as he wa^ | ^ 1 . However, they were soon 
on the best of terms, and Offutt said,— , 

“ I’ve been badly disappointed ; ey pect^d a boat built 
by this time, al the mouth of ^,5ring Creek, but I 
learned yesterday that it wan’t tcached ; and now: whatV 
to be done ? ” 

" Build a boat at once,” answered Abraham, with,.a-* 
promptness that won Offutt’s heart. 

“ Can you build a boat ? ” asked Offutt 

“ Of course I can,” replied Abraham. “ We three can 
put the job through in three weeks.” 

“ We’ll have the boat, then, in short order,” responded 
Offutt “ Plenty., of timber at Spring Creek, and we 
can raft it down to Sangamontown, and build the boat 
there.” 

They repaired to Spring Creek, and spent about two 
weeks there cutting timber " on Congrc.ss land,” board¬ 
ing a full mile from their work. While there, Abraham 
walked back to Judy’s FerryJ' ten mile^ distant, and 
brought down the canoe which they had left there. - The 
timber was rafted down to Sangamontown, where 
Abraham and Kis two companions erected a shanty for 
temporary shelter. Here they boarded themselves, 
Abraham playing the part of "cook,” to the entire 
satisfaction of the two Johns.. The lumber was &Awed 
at Kilpatrick’s mill, one mile and a half distant. With 
all these inconveniences, the boat was ready for the 
trip within four weeks, and a very substantial boat it 
was. 

Offutt Joined the party at Sangamontown, an 
present daring the construction of the boa-^ou'' " 

• learned that thl? long, talk and green be>‘, 
young man of rare talents. Offutt wa^ip in I 
was Abraham now, although the latteiay to .^9, 
to hear the former a6use Jackson. Ofinnd if > 
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{^ae^ this line, and Abrahafi met him squgirdy, and 
hot disc^^tsions followed, enlivening thccaiflp and making 
merry times. .OffUtt was quite a politidan, burAbrsdiara 
was more tlian a j^atch jpr him. Hi* familiarity with 
the lives of a few m U>p great men of the coQiftry, and 


j||£habi^, customs, ar 
hipa a ( l^ded advanta 


principles of their timcs|, gave 
je over OiYulL Abraham often 
contributed to the merriment of the camp by reciting 
“ prose-like ^orations’’ and quoting poetry. lie also 
Extracted a large aitiount of fun out of hi.s new occu¬ 
pation—that of " cook.*" On the whole, tlic two weeks 
at boat-building were merry onps, and they quickly .sped. 

While the ’little company were employed at Sanga- 
montown, a juggler gave an exhibition in the upper 
room of John Carman’s house. Another say.s: "Abe 

;h bluejcan.s. He 


1 lUI: 


went to it dressed in a suit of 
had on shoes, but the trousers ditl not reach them by 
about twelve inches; and the naked shin, which had 
excited John RominS’s laughter ye.irs ago* in Indiana, 
was ,slill exposed. Hetwe^n the roundabout and the 
waist of the trousers there was another wide space 
uncovered; and, con.sidering thes*c defects, his attire was 
thouglft to be somewhat inelegant, even in tho.se times. 
His hat, howevej, was ^a great inqjrovement on coon 
skin^ and opossum. It was woollen, broad-brimmed 
and low-crowned. In his hat ' the showman cooked 
eggs.' Whilst Abe was handing it up to him,'after the 
mao had long sought for a similar favour from the rest 
of the audience, he remarked, ‘ .Mister, the reason I didn’t 
you my hat^-fore was out of respect to your eggs, 
“Ire for my hat.’ ” 

sdbn as the boat was.compIetccJTa partial cargo 

i barrel-pork, lugs, and com was taken on board, and 
craft starteX down the river. Offutt went in the 
•aci^ of merlhant, to make purchases aioi^ the way. 
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Just belqiv New Salem, which we shall hear a^d see 
much hereafter, the boht stuck fast on Rutledpe’s dam 
through 6ne night and part of a d|f/—“„one end of it 
hanging over the dam and t^e oth^r sunk deep in the 
water btliind.” 

" A .pretty fix now," cried oi^t Offutt; " it will take 
longer to get out of this scrape tjian it did to Duildt^ 
boat." 

“ Guess not,” replied Abraham, who took in the situa¬ 
tion at a glance. “ We must unload, though.” 

" Into the river, I s’pose," responded Offutt. 

" Borrow a boat, and transfer the cargo to it, and let 
us see what can be done,” continued Abraham. 

This was in the morning, after the boat had “ stuck ” 
through the night. Nearly all the people of New Salem 
had assembled on shore watching the movements. 

“Your boat will sink or break in two pieces, if you 
are not in a hurry,” cried out a looker-on. And such 
a result seCmed inevitable. For 'ihe cargo was sliding 
backwards, and the peril increased with "every passing 
minute. But, under Abraham’s direction, the cargo was 
soon shifted tO'a borrowed boat, when he immediately 
bored a large hole in the bottom of that part' of the 
boat extending over the dam. Then he erected “ queer 
machinery ” for tilting the part of the bpat uqder jl'ater, 
and holding it in position until the water was emptied 
through-the hole bored. Stopping up the hole after the 
water had run out was the work of only a few minutes, 
when the relieved craft was^ pushed over the dam, and 
glided into the deep pool below, amic^st the hurrahs ol 
the many beholders. Offutt was particularly elated. 

“ That’s real >>kill, Abe,” ,he cried ; “ one in a thousand 
couldn’t do that Three cheers for 4 -^ Lincoln," he 
shouted, swinging his hat, and leai^ng the cheen 
vociferously 
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It a Beaxty tribute tof Abraham’s tng^uity, in 
which tj^e observers joined wMbut reseiwe. 

"When I ^et^back from New Orleans,^ shouted 
Offutt, turning to^the bidders on shore, " III build 
■a steamboat to ^vigate the Sangamon ifiver, and 
nnak^Xjje captain. iVl build it with runners for ice 
^O^Touers for shoals land dams, and, by thunder, it 
will have to go, with A^e for captain ! ’’ 

This funiw way of putting it awoke another burst of 
l&pplause from the spectators, while the tall, awkward 
Abraham shook his sides with laughter. 

This mishap to their craft set Abraham to thinking 
of ways to •overcome the difficulties of navigating 
Western rivers. It was several years, however, before 
his thoughts and studies thereupon took tangible shape 
in the forth of an invention. After he was elected 
President, the Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Advertiser wrote as follows concerning it:— 

“ OOcup^in^an •rdinary aryl common-place position in one 
ofthV show cases in the large hall of the Patent Office is one 
little^model which, in ages to comc^will bcbprizcd as at once 
ona ofathe most curious and one of the most sacred relics in 
that vast museum of unicpie and jpriceless things. 'Phis is a 
plairw and simple iTiodcl oi a steamboat, roughly hashionctl in 
woodT by *th«e habd of Abraham Lincoln. It l)cars dale in 
1849, when the inventor wa.s i^iown simply as a successful 
lawyer and rising jxrlitician of Central Illinois. Neither his 
practice nof his i)olitics took u]) so much of hii time as to 
prevent him from giving mucllaiicmion to contrivances which 
be hoped "might ^ of benefit to the world and of profit to 
himself. 

“ The'-design of this inventio® is suggestWe of one phase of 
Abraham Lincoln^ early life, when he went up and down the 
Mississippi as a nt boatman, and became familiar with some 
of the dangers ain inconveniences attending the navigation t>f 
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the West^ rivers. It is an attempt to make it an eas^ matter 
to transport vessels over 4 aoals and snags and sawj^ers. The 
main ided is that of an apparatus Trembling a noiseless 
bellows placed on/;ach side of the hull of the craft, just below 
the wat^r-^ine, and worked by an odd Jbut not complicate^ 
system of ropes, valves, and pulleyj^. When the keei of the 
vessckferates against the sand or ol«tru<ition these BeSwwMffP"" 
to be filled with air, and, thus buoyed up, the ship is expecfS? 
to float lightly and gaily ove;' the shoal which would otherwise 
have proved a serious interruption to h^r voyage» ^ 

“ The model, which is about eighteen or twenty inches long, 
and has the air of being whittled with a knife out of a shingle 
and a cigar-box, is built without any elaboration or ornament, 
or any extra app^atus beyond that necessary to show the 
operation of buoying the steamer over the obstructions. 
Herein it differs from very many of the models which share 
with it the shelter of the immense halls of the Patent Office, 
and which are fashioned with wonderful nicety and exquisite 
finish, as if much of the labour and thought and affection of 
a lifetime had been devoted to their-construction. This is a 
model of a different kind; ca^ed as one nflght imagine a 
retired rail-splitter would whittle, strongly, but not smdotlily, 
and evidently n\ade with a view solely to convey, bjr the 
simplest possible means, to the minds of the patent authorities, 
an idea of the purpose and plan of the simple invention. The 
label on the steamer's deck informs us that the patent was 
obtained; but we do not learn that the ^navigafion of the 
Western rivers was revolutionized by this quaint conception. 
The modest little model has reposed here sixteen years; and, 
since it found its resting-place here on the shelf, the shrewd 
inventor has found it his task i.o guide the Ship of State over 
shoals more perilous, and obstructions n^ore obstinate, than 
any prophet dreamed of when Abraham Lincoln wrote his 
bold autograph ow the prow ojT this miniature steamef.” 

When the boat wtas safely over the ^am, in the deep 
p^l below, it was re*loaded, and then Uped on its way. 
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At Salt Credf Offutt stopped^ make a puii^iase of 
live hc^^but the wild, vicious annnals wet% determined 
not to go on Ijoard, and they were full of hgh* Once 
on board, they mi^ht m^ke fearful trar unpn each 
other, causing much^troiible to the trader and ni% crew. 
After vaii^l y tiying ^o dave the hogs towards the^ver, 
" SEj aRSm remarked.— I 

“ It’s no use; they are too ugly to go where you want 
them to go.” 

•“They wouldn't be hogs, if they did," responded 
Oflfutt. " You’ll have to get up some sort of a tack¬ 
ling, Abe, to get them aboard^ as you got the boat 
over the dam.*^ The last remark was ^niade partly in 
praise of Abraham, and partly in a vein of liumour. 

“Sew up their eyes and tie their legs," exclaimed 
Abraham ; "there’s no other way to get them aboard 
and keep them still after they get there." 

“That’s it, exactly, Abe,” replied Offutt; “I knew 
that you could find arway out of the trouble. Let's 
see yovf pdl ySur•theory irw practice.’’ 

Abi^h^m seized a hog by the cars, and directed 
Hank% to hold him by the tail, while OfYlitt should tie 
his legs and sew up his eyelids. “ If he lights, he must 
fight in the dark," he added. 

The\exp,crimeijt proveS successful; and the hogs 
were loaded Into a cart and drawn to the river, where 
Abrah&m took them up in his^long arms, one by one, 
and ^rried titem aboard. 

" Rather cruel,” he said, “ but there’s no help for it 
In a battle 'fHth wild hogs we must use war tactics." 

“Yoi/re a geniu 4 Abe," said Offutt; “ugly hogs and 
dams and*shoais are of little ^count tc^you." 

Before leaving iSalt Creek Abraham ri^ed up 
“curious-looking mils,” with plank and cloth, to in¬ 
crease tbdr spe^. The device accomplished his 
■ II 
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purpose ft but it “ was, sight to behold," as qpe reli¬ 
able witaes^ declared. When they "ruslved down 
through'Beardstown,” the craft presented, such a comical 
appearai^e thaft “the people camp out and laughed 
at theih.^ 

“^»st them laugh and take ittout^in laughiqoj^TOjong^ 
as the thing works well,” said /^tbraham, rather enjoyjog* 
the singular exhibition because tt attracted attentimi. 

They stopped only ‘ at Memphis, Vicksbui^, and 
Natchez, after leaving Salt Crefck, during the whdle 
distance to New Orleans, where they arrived without 
another drawback. Offytt disposed of his goods readily, 
and made a ve]y profitable trip of it. ‘ At the same 
time he obtained such an insight into Abraham’s 
character and abilities that he resolved to make the 
best use of him possible in future. 

" Inhuman,” exclaimed Abraham, one day, when they 
saw a gang of slaves chained together, and a merciless 
driver cracking his whip about thfeir heads. “ A nation 
that tolerates such inhumanity will "have to pay, for it 
some day.” 

“ They are hsed trf it,” replied Offutt, “ and mind no 
more about it than cattle.” 

“ What if they don’t ? ” retorted, Abraham. " You 
can’t make cattle of men without bt^ing iuhuiafhn. I 
tell you the nation that does it will be cursed.” 

"Not in our day,” reifiarked Offutt. 

“ In somebody’s day, though,” responded Abr^am, 
promptly. o 

That Abraham’s visits to New Orleans served to 
increase his hostility to slavery there can be n6 doubly 
especially hid* visit in 1831. For John Hanks said, 
thir ty years afterwards, recalling th^ incidents of that 
memorable trip:— 

"There it was we saw negroes cl^ined, maltreated, 
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Scourged. Lincofi saw it, and i|if heart 
Ued. It^niade him sad, he lookU bad, Mt bad, was 
thoughtful and,abstracted. I can say, knowing i^ tihat 
it was on this trip that ^he formed his opmions of 
slavery.^ It ran its«iron into him tiicn and’there,— 
May 1831^ 1 have liearc} him say so, often and oft|n.* 

providence was leading Abraham in a way that be 
knew not, disciplining mm for the day when he would 
be forced to^ grapple with the system of American 
sthvery, to overthrovif it. All such incidents as these 
become more interesting and important in their provi* 
dential connection with his future public career. 

In June, OflTutt, with his men, was |cady to return, 
and he engaged passage for all on a steamer up the 
Mississippi to St Louis. On the way up the river 
Offutt surprised Abraham by saying,— 

" Abe, I think you can sell goods for me; how would 
you like it ? " 

" What kind of goods ? • Abraham a.skcd. 

“Stpre goexis, Ach as country stores keep," Offutt 
answered. “ How would you like to run my store at 
New Salem ? ” 

“ r should like it well enough, providcif 1 could do it.” 

” You can do it,well enough ; 1 have no fear of that 
If yodtU say the >vord, I will put you in charge of my 
store at New* Salem.” 

“ rifsay the word, then,” connnued Abraham, ’ if we 
can agree omthe terms.” 

They did agree upon the terms, and, before they 
parted company at St Louis it was arranged to trans> 
form Abraham into a *' storekeeper.” Offutt had so 
exalted aft idea pt Abraham's* tact and ibility that he 
was prepared to c^mit almost any trust to his keefrfng. 
Abraham was to mtum home, visit his parents, and them 
repair to New Saipm to be installed over a country sttwe. * 
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At Sti Louis, OfTuttl^ {business made ii necessary fot 
him to ^pafate from* his efficient trio; so Abraham, 
Hanks, and Johnston started on fdoi iQor the interior 
of lUino^ Wrten they rea(^ed E^wardsvUle, twenty- 
hve miles from St. Louis, Hank»' took the road to 
Spriijgfield, and Abraham ancL Johnston too k that, to 
Cole’s County, whither Thoma^ Lincoln removed a(^er 
Abraham left home. ^ 

A few days after Abraham reached his father’s house 
in Cole’s County, a famous wrestler, by the name df 
Daniel Needham, called to see him. Needham had 
heard of Abraham’s gre^t strength, and that he was an 
expert wrestler, ^nd he desired to see him’. 

“ S’pose we try a hug,” suggested Needham. 

" No doubt you can throw me,” answered Abraham. 
“You are in practice, and I am not” 

"Then you’ll not try it?” continued Needham. 

"Not much sport in being laid on my back,” was 
Abraham’s* evasive answer. 

" It remains to be seen who will '‘lay on' his back,” 
luggested Needham. “ S’pose you make the trial'’ 

By persistertt urgidg Abraham finally consented to 
meet Needham^ at a specified place and time, ac'coriiing 
to the custom that prevailed. Abrjiham was true to 
his promise, met the bully, and threw him twin/ with 
no great difficulty. 

Needham was both disappointed and chagrined.* His 
pride was greatly humbled, and his wrath was not a 
little exercised. 

“ You have thrown me twice, Lincoln, but you can’t 
whip me,” he said. 

" I don’t wdnt to whip you, whether I can or not,” 
Abraham replied magnanimously; "Und I don’t want 
to get whipped ; ” and the closing aei^-ence was spoken 
'jocosely. 
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"WcU. I stump you to whip .me,” Needhap cried, 
thinking ^that Lincoln was unwi&ing to ftnd^take it 

* Throwing a pan 'is one thii^ and thrashinir him is 
another.” 

• “ Yoi^are right friend ; and I’ve no specfaT desire 
to do eitbar,” answered Abraham. 

Needham continued to press him, whereupon Lincoln 
said,— ' 

“Needharajare you satisfied*that I can throw you? 
If you are not >oost be convinced through a 
thrashing, I will do that too ,/or your sake” 

This was putting the matter practically enough to 
open the bulljr’s eyes, which w;is all ^braham hoped 
to accomplish. He was willing to show his strength by 
wrestling to please his companions and get a little sport 
out of it; but he despised a bully like Needham, and 
considered such encounters for any purpose but sport 
as beneath his notice. Needham put the proper inter¬ 
pretation upon Abrfhafti’s words, and, wnsidering 
“disccclion the b 3 Vtcr part •of valour,” he withdrew as 
gracefully as possible. 

We<shali turn next to Abraham^ succels as a country 
merchant 
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A bout the wt of August,* 1831, Abraham iillet 
Offutt at New Salem as previously arranged. 
His employer had cojlected a quantity of goods at 
Beardstown, a\^iting transportation. Until the goods 
arrived Abraham had nothing to do, but loitered about 
the town, then numbering only from twelve to fifteen 
habitations. Some of the people recognized him as 
the ingenious fellow who engineered the boat over 
Rutledge’s dam a few months before; and they scraped 
acquaintance with him at oncL*. ' 

On the day of the election he ;fras *loit'ering about 
the polling place, when one of the judges remarked to 
Minter Grahihn, the‘schoolmaster, “We are short of a 
clerk; what shall we do ? ’’ 

The schoolmaster replied, “ Perhaps the tall stranger 
yonder can write; and nvaybe he will serve ih that 
capacity.” 

“Possibly,” responds the judge, as he advanced 
towards Abraham, and said,— 

" Can you write ? ” It nust be remembered that at 
that time, in that region, many people could Neither rea<i 
nor write, so that getting a clerk was fiot an easy* matter, 
“Yes, a littfc," answered Abraham^ 

“ Will you act as clerk of the elcctbn to-day t ” 

“Yes, ru try," was Abraham's modest refdy. “I 
'wiUdoUiiebestIcafi,ifyottso fcluest” 
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“W^, ft vHU accommodai<; tu vety muc^ if you 
will,** ccmtinued the judge, connoting the steanger to 
the polls. As^yet Abraham had not announced to any 
one that he was soon to lyeside over Hie stoif of New 
Salem. ^ 

That l|p discharged the duties of the office accwtably 
on* that day we have jpositive evidence; for Winter 
Graham, the schoolmaster, who was clerk also, says,— 

“He perfijrmed the duties )Vith great facility, much 
ffiimes^ and honestf and impartiality. This was the 
first official act of his life. I clerked with him on the 
same day, and at the same polls. The election-books 
are now in the city of Springfield, liynois, where they 
can be seen and inspected any day.” 

Dr. Nelson of New Salem was about to remove to 
Texas, and* had built a flat-boat on which to convey 
his goods and family thither. He was ready to start 
when Abraham was waiting for the arrival of Offutt’s 
merchandise. The Shngamon river was at*best a tur¬ 
bulent* stream^ aflti was then swollen to overflowing, so 
that the doctor required a pilot to Bcardstown. Some¬ 
one suggested to him the young fellow who took the 
boat over Rutledge’s dam ; and AbraRam was accord¬ 
ingly engaged. IJe piloted the flat-boat successfully to 
Bear&stown, although he ^aid the river overflowed its 
banks so unprecedentedly fqr that season of the year, 
that ke sometimes floated owr the prairie, three miles 
frorn the channel At Bcardstown he received his pay, 
and left the doctor to run, down the Illinois, while he 
returned dn foot to New Salem. 

Onf the arrival of Offutt’s merchandise, the inhabi¬ 
tants of *the villie understood what thfc tall stranger^s 
business was in ift town; for Abraham proceeded at once 
to unpack the goods, and arrange them for exhibition 
In the store, there were groceries, dry goods^ harc^- 
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wares, ^newareSj earthenwares, cups' and ftaucers, 
plates, l^ves and fofks, boots and shoes, ca^ee, tea, 
sugar, molasses, butter, gfunpowder, tobarco, with other 
articles |oo nuftierous to nv^ntion,, including the in¬ 
evitable whiskey, which nearly everybody except' Abra¬ 
ham ^nsidered indispensable. 

Within a few days Abraham was well under way with 
Offutt's commercial enterprise. ' The new goods drew 
customers, and the new ’clerk attracted attention. He 
was “joky,” agreeable, and social,worth a dozen suck 
fellers as Offutt’s other man,” as one of the citizen.s 
put it. 

Offutt’s business elsewhere did not allow him to 
remain at New Salem, though he was there long enough 
to risk another venture. He leased the mill of Cameron 
and Rutledge.at the foot of the hill, and put it in charge 
of Abraham along with the store. At the same time 
he hired William G. Green for assistant clerk in the 
store, that Abraham might divide * his time between the 
two enterprises. 

Offutt was a great talker, and some people said he 
was “ rattle-brained' ‘and “ harum-scarum.” But no 
one claimed thht Abraham was like him, not even 
Offutt himself, for the latter was woijt to magnify the 
abilities and fidelity of his ...clerk extravagantly^' His 
confidence in him was well-nigh boundless, and he drew 
largely upon the dictionf^ for words to express his 
admiration of the new storekeeper. He did i.ot hesif'ate 
to say, “ Abe knows more tjian any man in the United 
States.” If confronted by any one who dared ^o dispute 
his assertion, he would supplement ijSs statement by 
another: “Abe‘will be President of tie. United States 
some time. Now remember what It say.” Between 
engineering the boat over Rutledge’s dam and the 
eulogiums of Offutt, Abraham was quitf grandly intro- 
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duced.to th^ inhabitants of IJew Salem. |t is not 
strange ^hat he entered upon his laboifla there with 
fl3ring colours,, cauSii^ the store to become me centre 
of attraction in tl^at towjiship. New* custoiAers were 
multipUed, and ol<\ ones became even more *reUabic 
patrons. • . ^ 

Then, in Illinois, th^e merchant of the town was 
second to no citizen in* importance. Abraham stepped 
at once int<^ this position of notoriety ; and then, in 
aTddition, his knowledge, alTability, and uprightness 
contributed to make him a still more important per¬ 
sonage. 

“The best feller we’ve had in the stoje yet,” remarked 
Jason Duncan to a companion named Carman; “ and 
he knows a thing or two." 

“ Not so ‘much as Offutt thinks he does,* replied 
Carman; “ but it’s fun to hear him talk.” 

“And he is so accommodating and honest,’’ con¬ 
tinued Duncan. “ Mtjthfcr says she’d trust him with 
anything fiecaus^'he’s so konest She paid him a few 
cents too much, and he brought it back to her.” 

*• Not many on ’em who’d do that,” implied Carman. 
" Everybody says that he gives Scriplur’ weight and 
measure." ^ 

“ /tad he is Qone of Vm**" high-fly gentry,” added 
Duncan, “ if he does keep store. He knows more in 
half-am>hour than OflTutt’s otfler man did in a week.’’ 

**yes, and he’s drawing customers that haven’t 
trad^ there before, just hecanse he does the thing 
that is right Everybody knows that he won’t lie nor 
cheat; and they I believe just what he says, and they 
like to trade wjti him on that account!” 

** Offutt was a /fortunate man to get him to keep his 
store,” continued Duncan. “ It will be monqr ia his 
po<^et” 
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** And seems to attend to the bu$dne^ as 
closely a^ he*would if* it was his own,” said (^maan ; 
**he is there early and late, and he is'aller^ readin’ when 
he has n^hin* ^e to do." 

“ThaV! because he is honest,” relied William; “a- 
dishoq^t clerk wouldn’t care whether the ^business 
prospered or not, nor whether people were pleased or 
not. OfTutt is off so much that he would not know 
whether a clerk was faithful or not, and it’s lucky for 
him that he hit upon Abe as he diA” 

“ And it’s about as lucky for us. I tell you how ’tis: 
that store is now just about the best place to go to that 
there is anywhere about Abe is the greatest feller 
on stories that I ever heard, and many of them are real 
facts of history. You ought to hear him tell about 
Washington and Franklin and Clay, as he did the other 
day. He knows a heap more about such things than 
anybody about here.” 

Two or three incidents in this ‘place will show what 
reason existed for such discussions *ds'*the' forfegomg 
concerning Abraham. 

One day htf" sold Sl bill of goods to Mrs. Duncan, 
amounting to two dollars and six cents. On runhing 
over his account again in the evening, he found that 
Mrs. Duncan paid him sij^. cents toq, much- Jtnme- 
diately on closing the store and locking the door for the 
night he started for Mra Duncan’s house, more’ than 
two miles away, to carry the six cents to hei. He jlept 
better that night for the wa^k and honesty. 

On another occasion a woman came into the store ' 
late in the evening, just as he was llosing, for‘half a 
pound of tea. ^The tea was weighed wd delivered, and 
he left for the night. On returning m'the morning he 
noticed a four-ounce weight was on me scales, instead 
bf an eight-ounce; and he knew at cnce that he had 
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gfiveft the ctt^lomer a quarter of^a pound of instead 
of a* half-pound. He weighed* another•qu^ter of a 
pound, closed, the'store, and delivered the tea to the 
wonaan, before cqmmenqjng the labdurs oflthe day. 
‘Such ^cts of uprightness won universal conhdmee; and 
they forced the subject of conversation in many^ocial 
gatherings. 

One day a bully entered the store when Abraham 
was waiting jupon two or three female customers. He 
belched out profanity and vulgarity, regardless of the 
presence of ladies. Abraham leaned over the counter, 
and whispered, “ Shut up; don’t talk so in the presence 
of ladies.” 

The fellow was too full of whiskey to be suppressed 
in that way, and he became more profane and vulgar 
than before. 

“ I’d like to see the man who’ll stop me from saying 
what I’m a mind to. I’ve wanted to thrash you for a 
long time." 

Al)raha*m sinfj^ly replied, “ Wait until these ladies 
haive gone, and I’ll satisfy you.” 

The bully was raving, and tile ladies soon retired. 
“ Now,” exclaimed Abraham, springing^ver the counter, 
“we’ll see whether you’ll talk such stuff in this store 
befofa ladies.” , 

" Come on, long-legs I ’’ the bully shouted. 

“ ff you must be whipped, a may as well do it as any 
oth(r manf" continued Abraham, as he collared the 
fellow, and put him out of,doors. The bully grappled 
with him* whereupon Abraham threw him upon his 
back,* and, snatching a handful of smart-weed, rubbed 
It into his face uttil the fellow bellowed with pain, and 
promised to behi^e. Then Abraham allowed him to get 
up» and showed his real kindness of heart by getting 
water and washing his face, to relieve him of his di#> 
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tress, l^e outcome qjf this affair was !hat tiie buhy 
was a b^ter Snan himWif from that time, and> became 
a fast friend of Abrahsftn, who was a 5 much of a stickler 
for poHt^ess to ladies as he was for honesty to all. 

Mintfer Graham, the schoolmaster^ was very iptimate’ 
with ^Abraham. He was in the store one day when 
Abraham said to him,— ^ 

1 want to study English grammar; 1 never did.”' 

“You’ve not much tfme for it, I judge,” replied 
Graham. “ Between mill and store your time is pretty 
well occupied.” 

“Well, I have some leisure moments on some days, 
and can always find time at night when 'ollcs are in bed.” 

“You propose to turn night into day?” responded 
Graham, inquiringly. “ Too much of such business will 
wear you out.” 

" I’ll risk it if 1 can get a grammar,” replied Abraham. 
" The trouble is to find a grammar about here.” 

“ I know Where there is one,”'saii] Graham. 

“Where?” - 

“ Six miles from here, at Vaner’s, is a copy of Kirk* 
ham's Grammar.” 

“ ni buy or borrow it before I’m much older,” remarked 
Abraham. “ The time may come when I may want to 
use it" 

“ If you ever expect to go before the public in any 
capacity, it will be a go >d thing for you,” responded 
Graham. At this time Graham had inferred from cer¬ 
tain remarks of Abraham that he was looking forward 
to a more public career. 

The result of this interview was that *Abraham wklked 
six miles and borrowed the grammar, tile,study Of which 
he commenced at once, improving leisure moments in the 
store, and sitting up late at night to pursue his task. 

* The grammar rather interfered with the good tioM 
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youn^ men ha^ with Abraliam In the store. Dwtead <rf 
spending leisure moments in entl^rtaininiT^he company, 
Kirkham’s Grammar entertained him. Lamon says, 
*'Sometimes, when ^businejs was not pbrticul^iy brisk, 
he would lie under ^shade-tree in front of theltore, and 
pore ovej the book; at other times a customer^ould 
find him stretched on the counter intently engaged in 
the same way. But tha store was a bad place for study j 
and he was often seen quietly ^ip[)ing out of the village, 

if he wished to avdid observation, when, if successful 
in getting off alone, he would spend hours in the woods, 
‘mastering a book,’ or in a state of profound abstraction. 
He kept up his old habit of sitting up late at night; but, 
as lights were as necessary to his purpose as they were 
expensive, the village cooper permitted him to sit in his 
shop, where* he burnt the shavings, and kept a blazing 
fire to read by when every one else was in bed. The 
Greens lent him books; the schoolmaster gave him in¬ 
structions in the stortf, on the road, or in th<* meadows; 
ever^f Visitbr t^ ]!?ew Salcrr> wlio made the least preten¬ 
sions’ to scholarship was waylaid by Abe, and required 
to explain something which he bouid tfbt understand. 
The* result of it all was, that the vill^e and the sur¬ 
rounding country pondered at his growth in knowledge, 
and !t% sopn became as famous for the goodness of his 
understanding as for the mus(^lar power of his body, and 
the unfailing humour of his talk.” 

I^rkhamls Grammar appears to have given him a new 
impulse after knowledge ; ayd his companions felt that 
they lost cbnsidcrable enjoyment in consequence. Some 
of thetn had a pokr opinion of Kirkham. 

“Studyin’ graAmar yit," remarked Alley, in % con¬ 
temptuous way. ' 

“ Yes; I want to know something about it. I never 
did.** 
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"Nor L and that ain’t the worst on’tjj” dhd Alley 
laughed & he«aid it. ** 

“Well/l intend to know a little of it,” added, Abra¬ 
ham. " Ik is rather dry, but I am determified to master 
it, if I ca* I want, at least, to discover whether I am a. 
comm^ noun or not.” ^ ' 

" Yw’re an unconttnon noun, Abe,^’ said Alley, mean¬ 
ing to compliment his friend, at the same time that, he 
got off a pun. 

“Your word for it.” 

“ Of course, my word for it But I am quite sure that 
if there is anything in that book you will get it out” 

“ But really. Alley, this is a very important study, and 1 
think that every one ought to understand it if they can.” 
“ Not many know anything about it” 

“And that does not prove that it is useless. There 
are a great many things of importance that many people 
know nothing about” 

" That’s 90 ; but most peopU, have got along without 
it My father and mother nc ^er studierJ il in vheii lives, 
and I never did, and we’ve got along well enough So far 
without it” 

“ Perhaps yoif would have got along better with it 
I’ve learned enough already to be of great service to me, 
and I intend to know more y^t; ’ 

" But it is only a little tipie that you get here,” sug¬ 
gested Alley. " Just as you get at it somebody comes. 
I don’t think much of that." 

“ We don’t all think alike,responded Abraham. 

“ That’s a fact; I’m pretty sure that if you thought as 
I do you wouldn’t be troubling yourj^brains over that 
grammar.” 

“Pw’haps nobody else urould.and th^i* King’s English’ 
would be shockingly murdered. We should have another 
Babel almost’ 
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" How’s*tiia| ? For the life of me I can’t see any 
particutu gooa that comes of stu^yin’ gramma^ 

“ That is because*you do not know even the aefinitioa 
of it,” replied*Abraham.^ “Grammar is t|je art of 
speaking and writH^ the English language with pro* 
priety. * ^d that shows what good it does.” 

“ Perhaps it does.'* 

^ Of course it does, whether you can see it or not; and 
1 am willing to study for it by day and night” 

• “ I should think it was about enough to study by day, 
and let the nights go,” said Alley, demurely. 

“There is where we don’t think alike again. It 
would take n»e a long time to* master this grammar if 
I should study only by leisure moments in the daytime. 
1 have used up from two to three hours over it every 
night” 

“Just like you, Abe.” 

"Just like every poor fellow like me, who must do so, 
or know little or nothing.* Dr. Franklin carried a book 
in his pocket, i>-»tudy when he could, and he kept one 
by'hfe side in the printing-office to read every minute 
he ha^l to spare.” 

“ How do you know that ? Was ybu there ?" and 
Alley’s roguishness appeared in his expressive eye. 

“ Probably,” answered Abraham, in the same vein of 
remark. 

" Blit did you ever read the'Y^ife of Dr. Franklin ? ” 

“ Certainly, several years ago; and if he had not done 
just What you think is quite foolish he would have made 
’ candles all*his life.” 

" And that wotUd be sheddin' light on the world, I’m 
sure,” said Alley,with an attempt at punning. “Lucky 
that somebody wis willing to make candles.” 

But no bantering or pleas for sport could separate 
Abraham from his grammar. Kirkham was'ilis boon 
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companion in a more important sens^ than Green, 
Duncan,'Alley, Carman, Herndon, and all the rest of 
the New *Salem associates. 

It bec4me customary for ^the citizens to take their 
visitors * ever to Ofifutt’s store to ^ introduce them ta 
Abrajjh'^m, of whom the whole village wefe' proud. 
Richard Yates came to town to visit friends, and they 
took him over to the store to, make Abraham’s ac¬ 
quaintance. This was the Richard Yates who, subse¬ 
quently, became famous as a public man. He became 
Governor of Illinois when Abraham became President 
of the United States, and did noble service for the 
country in conquering* the “ Southern Rebellion." 
Abraham was soon engaged in close conversation upon 
various subjects, and while they were talking Alley and 
Yates’ friend left. 

The dinner-time arrived before they were aware that 
nearly an hour had passed since they were introduced 
to each other. Abraham invited his new acquaintance 
to dine with him, and they proceeded to 'iie hCAise where 
he boarded—a low, rough log-house. 

“ Aunt Lizzie,” said ‘Abraham, “ I have brought some 
company home (o dinner.” 

" I’m glad of it, Abe, if you’ll take me as you find me," 
replied the old lady, addressiiig her remark partly to 
Abraham and partly to th^ visitor. 

“No apologies are necessary,” said Yates. 

“ No, none at all,” added Abraham. , 

The dinner was on the tattle, and it was a very plain 
one. There was plenty of bread, and milk enough for 
the company, and the addition of another bowl and 
spoon provided a dinner fof visitor andj all 

'There was quite a number of members of the family, 
boarders and children, and the aged matron waited at 
the tables pouring the milk, and pasring a brimming 
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bowl C(> ttch. ^ When Abraham ^ was waited iu)on, by 
some mi^ap his bowl slipped and rolled cdrer ppon the 
floor, dashing i| to pieces, and covering the floor with 
its contents. * 

• ** Oh dear me I" exclaimed the old lady, Id great 
trouble ; “,that was all my fault" 

“Perhaps not," said Abraham. 

“ It surely was,” she answered. " I am so careless." 

"Well, Auyt Lizzie, we’ll no\ discuss whose fault it 
is,*’ continued Abrahiftn ; “ only if it don’t trouble you, 
it don’t trouble me.’’ 

“That’s you, Abe, sure,” replied Aunt Lizzie. “You’re 
ready to comfcfrt a body.’’ 

“ A very good trait,” said Y^ites, who was both amused 
and enlightened by the accident 

“ Never mind. Aunt Lizzie,” continued Abraham, 
" you have the worst of it; but I am really sorry that 
your bowl is broken. I don’t care so much for the milk, 
as there is plenty moit wdiere that came frohi. Much 
worse tftingl happtn sometimes.’’ 

By this time Aunt Lizzie had another bowl filled for 
Abraham, and the company proceeded*to eat their 
dinnei*, while the old lady gathered up the fragments 
of the broken bowl.^and wiped up the floor. 

Her#, Aljrahan] exhibited a trait of character for 
’which he was distinguished xoin boyhood. 11c dis¬ 
liked to make trouble for any '^ne, and wanted to see 
all persons at ease. Hence he was accommodating, 
never disposed to find fault, cinclincd to overlook the 
mistakes aild foibles of others. Also, his readiness 
to assist the neet’pr, and comfort the distressed and 
unfortunate, procc^ed in part from this quality. 
It was made up 'of gentlemanly bearing, affability, 
generodty, and a true regard for the welfare and 
happiness of others. A rare cliaracter is this,'though 

IS 
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ft .< alf/ays neededyand is popular j^herev^ ft is 
apprectaied. * 

We \wre absorbed in the discussion of Abraham 
and Alley about the grammar,, and were inter¬ 
rupted Iby the arrival of Yatesr in consequence of 
whiclT the conversation was broken off. W« will only 
add that Abraham became a very good grammarian 
by dint of perseverance.^ He did not cast aside the old 
grammar until he had mastered it, ai^d it was all 
accomplished while he was the naost faithful clerk that 
the store at New Salem ever had. He found time 
enough at odd mome^tts during the day, and took 
enough out of his sleeping hours at night, within the 
space of a few months, to acquire all the knowledge 
of grammar that he ever possessed. 

We should say, however, that his companion, 
William Green, rendered him assistance in this study. 
William had some knowledge of grammar, and he 
cheerfully aided Abraham al^th^t he could. The latter 
always said that William tsfught himg'/ammar, although 
William still affirms " that he seemed to master it, as 
it were, by inl^ition.*" 

It is probable that Kirkham’s Grammar laid the 
foundation, in part, of Abra^am’.s future character. It 
taught him the rudiment^ bf his native lang^c^e, and 
thus opened the goldeii' gate of knowledge. There is 
much in his experience at this point to remind us of 
that of Alexander Murray, the world-renowned linguist. 
His father was too poor«to send him to school, or to 
provide him with books. The Bible, and a cateddsm 
containing the alphabet, were all the volumes in the 
family, and the latter Alexander wa^l not allowed to see 
except on the Sabbath. Durii^ tiie week hb father 
would draw the letters on the back of an old wool-card 
"with tho black end an extinguished heather-stem 
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or root snitch^ from the fire." In this way he leaned 
the alj^bet and became a reader. AtHwe^ yean 
of age a friend presented him with a copy of Salmon's 
Grammar, which he ma^ered in an dncrediUy short 
period; and here <;^mmenced his progress in earnest 
He boi^yed a Latin grammar and mastered it ^.Then 
a French grammar was studied with success. Then the 
Gr^k was taken in band, and thus on till all the 
Oriental and Northern languages were familiar to him. 
And the stucfy of Salmon’s Grammar laid the founds* 
tion for all this. That was the key to the vast treasures 
of knowledge that were opened before him. By making 
himself master of that, he unlocked^ tiie temple of 
wisdom. 

And so the grammar that Abraham studied .exerted 
a great influence upon his character and destiny. 
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T here was a “gang” of yov.ng and^middle-aged 
men in New Salem, called the “Clary Grove 
Boys,” who had become a terror to the people. They 
were never more flourishing than they were when Abra¬ 
ham became a citizen of the town. They prided them¬ 
selves upon their strength and courage, and had an 
established custom of “ initiating ” new comers of the 
male sex by giving them a flogging. Perhaps they 
were no more malicious than a class of college students 
who perform similar operation.: upon Freshmen, though 
they were rougher and more immoral:-«^'Sucii “ gangs ” 
existed in different parts of the West at that time, a 
coalition of igRorancq rowdyism, and brute force. One 
writer says of tife “ Clary Grove Boys ” 

“Although there never was under the sun a more 
generous parcel of ruffians,^'a stranger’s introduction 
was likely to be the mo^ unpleasant part of his ac¬ 
quaintance with them. In fact, one of the objects of 
their association was (o 'initiate or naturalize new¬ 
comers,’ as they termed^ the amiable proceedings 
which they took by way of welcoming any one am-' 
bitious of admittance to the society of New .Salem. 
They first bantered the gentleman tj) run. a foot-rac^ 
jump, pitch the mall, or wrestle; ana fl* none of these 
propositions seemed agreeable to him, they would re¬ 
quest to know what he would do in case another gen- 
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tieman,!^ould^pull his nose or,squirt tobacc^juice in 
his face* If he did not seem entirely dtdd^] in his 
views as to wjiat Should properly be done in such a 
contingency, perliaps he yrould ^ natlcd iif’ a hogs¬ 
head i|^d rolled d«ywn New Salem hill; peMaps his 
ideas wotdd be brightened by a brief ducking in tlie 
Sangamon; or perhaps he would be scoffed, kicked, 
and* cuffed by a number of persons in concert, until 
he reached t^e confines of the'village, and then turned 
adrift as being unfi^ company for the people of that 
settlement If, however, the stranger consented to 
engage in a tussle with one o( his persecutors, it was 
usually arranged that there should be,‘ foul play,’ with 
nameless impositions and insults, which would inevU 
tably change the affair into a fight; and then if the 
subject of ^1 these practices proved to be a man of 
mettle, he would be promptly received into their society, 
and in all probability would never have better friends 
on earth than the ro>^tedng fellows who had contrived 
his t<^menls.” 

These “ ruffians ” had not “ initiated ” Abraham for 
some*reason. Perhaps a wholesofhe recollection of his 
strength, courage, and tact in engineering the boat over 
Rutledge’s dam, o[ the extravagant statements of Offutt 
concefuing his rparvellou^chievements, had restrained 
them, ^t any rate they di(X not molest him, until one 
day, when Bill Clary had a di^jute with Offutt in his 
store..,and both became exasperated. Bill exclaimed,— 

“Jack Armstrong can lick Abe easy as a boy knows 
his father.”* Jack was the strongest man of the "gang,"' 
and (fbrhaps the most ignorant 

“ You *don’t Ipibw what you are talking about, Bill,” 
retorted Offutt; “^he could duck the whole Clary Grove 
crew in the Sati^mon, before Jack Armstrong could get 
up after he'd laid him on his back.’’ 
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“m ^et ten dollaurs^on that!” shouted Bill “The 
fact is, '^be \iouldn’t dare to risk a fight with Jack.” 

“The whole of you are blowers and cowards," re¬ 
sponded 1 Offutt, angrily. "There’s more in Abe’s 
little finger than the whole of you have got in your 
soul ar.d body.’’ 

The knowledge of this hot interview spread like wild¬ 
fire, and the “ Clary Grove Boys ” would not consent to 
peace any longer. “Jack Armstrong mus«-wrestle with 
Abe,’’ and settle the vital question with “ruffians.’’’ 
They proposed all sorts of bets, staking money, whiskey, 
and what not upon the issue. 

Soon the proposition from the "Clary Grove Boys” 
came direct to Abraham, and he answered,— 

“ I must decline such a trial with Jack.’’ 

“ Then you are not the man to live in 'New Salem 
longer,’’ shouted one. 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Abraham, with a quizzical 
look, as if he meant to sajJ, ‘“chat is^ none of your 
business.’’ 

" We’ll duck you in the Sangamon,” exclaimed an¬ 
other. 

“Whether you do or not,” answered Abe, “I tell 
you that I never tussle and scuffle, apd that I will not, 
I don’t like this woolling ai^ fulling.” 

“ Don’t, hey I ” shoutecy one of the number, at the 
same time pulling Abe’s, nose. 

“ Be careful—not too familiar,” said Abrrahani„ in a 
warning manner. 

Thus the provocations were multiplied, until Abraham, 
seeing that the only way of settling the difficulty Vas to 
lay Jack upon his back, consented tof wrestling. They 
took side holds, and presently Abraham, having the 
advantage by reason of his long legs and arms, lifted 
Jack completely from the ground, and swii^ng him 
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about, ^oAghtto lay him on his back, but Jack came 
down u^n hisVeet squarely and <rmly. 

“ Now| Jack,*’ said Abraham, “ let’s quit; I cah't throw 
you, and you dm’t throw me.” 

, “ No, Jack, don’t ^ive up*” shouted Bill Clary^*." Abe’s 
bw'nS f^r quarter now.” Bill .supposed that Abr|ham’s 
courage was failing Viini, or else it was the plan of the 
gang to play foul. Be this as it may, Jack at once 
broke his hold and adopted tlic unfair method of “leg¬ 
ging," whereupon Absaham seized him by the throat, and 
lifting him from the ground, and holding him at arm's 
length, shook him like a child. The astonished ruffians 
saw that theia champion was w6rstcd, and they cried,- 

" Fight, Jack, fight! ” 

No doubt all of them would have attacked Abraham 
had Jack led off. But the latter saw little encourage¬ 
ment in continuing a conte.st with a man who could hold 
him out at arm’s length by the throat; and the moment 
Abraham relinquishc*! hie hold, Jack grasped his hand 
in friertdsMj), a’.»!i declared Jhat “ Abe was the best feller 
thaf^ver broke into their .settlement.’’ Their friend.ship 
becagie almost like that of Dazkl and .Jon.athan ; and 
from that moment the sway of the " Cl^ry Grove Boys ’’ 
was broken in New Salem. Abraham did not hesitate 
to doqpunce their'acts publicly ; and others soon joined 
him in his ho.stility to such ruffianism. The result 
was that the gang gradually faded out, and quite a 
number of, them became resj^ctablc citizens. Abra¬ 
hams's great strength and kindnes.s of heart did more to 
reform the scoundrels than a missionary from New 
England could have done. 

Everybody noy became as^enthusiastic over Abraham 
a.s OflTutt was. 

“ I told you so,” said the latter. “ I’ve .seen somethin’ 
of the world, and I tell you his like I never saw.” 
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There was no one to dispute Offutt no^. 'Thf re was 
an end t^all fiotous proceedings; for Abraham^eciared 
that su(% ruffianly conduct should be stopped, and some 
of the citizens Alere bold enough to back him. Even 
Jack Armstrong promised him as^stance. Abraham’s 
influei]^e became regnant in New Salem. He was even 
appealed to by neighbours to settle difficulties, so that 
he wore the honours of " peacemaker ” in Illinois as he 
did in Indiana. 

It was in New Salem that Abraham won the soubri¬ 
quet “ Honest Abe,” which he carried through life. The 
public confidence in his integrity and fairmindedness 
was such that he was usually chosen for umpire in all 
games and trials where two sides enlisted. And, finally, 
he became in so great demand in this line, that both 
sides, in those friendly contests, made him judge. 

An incident illustrates how strong a friend Jack 
Armstrong became to Abraham. A stranger came 
into town, and he proved to • be a kind of bully, and 
got into a difficulty with jlack. 

“ You are a coward and a liar I” said Jack. 

" You’ll find out whether I am or not,” exclaimed the 
stranger, 

“ You’re a coward and a liar, I say I ” shouted Jack, 
more loudly and defiantly, Viiile the stranger backed 
towards a wood-pile as Jack'advanced. 

Before Jack perceived ^re purpose of the stranger, the 
latter seized a stick of wood, and struck him such aJ>low 
as to bring him to the grou/id. Jack recovered himself 
in a moment, and was about to leap upon his antagonist, 
when Abraliam, who was near, interfered, saying,—^ 

*• 1 wouldn’t. Jack; it wcyi’t do you any good.” 

** ru thrash the skunk,” retorted Jack with wrath. 

"No, Jack; we’ve done with that kind of business 
la New Salem, you know,” Abraham continued. 
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“ But,he*ins«dted me.” 

” And^what aid you say to him*?* Inquired i^Urahara. 
The question mollifled Jack’s wrath somewhat,* Tor he 
b^fan to get his eyes open, 

. ** I called him a cojrard and a liar," replied Jade. 

* WeTl, •suppose you were a stranger, in a sSrange 
pla^e, and a man should call you a coward and a liar, 
what would you do ? ” , 

"Thrash hipi terribly,” answeVed Jack. 

*" Then this man his done no more to you than you 
would have done to him,” suggested Abraham. 

"That's so," responded Jack^ as if he saw the point 
clearly. " It’s* all right, Abe." And^ turning to the 
stranger he added, " Give us your hand;" and suiting 
the action to his words, he took the hand of the stranger, 
and declarecf himself a friend, supplementing his pledge 
of friendship with an invitation to " take a drink," 
according to the custom of the " Clary Grove lioya" 

Offutt came into the store one afternoon* perplexed 
as tOjjlhe fiispojftion of a farge drove of hogs he had 
purchased. He had no pen large enough to contain 
them.. 

" Build one,” said Abraham promptly^ 

“ Too much work; take too long," replied Offutt 

" It\^o/e work to be vritliout a pen when you need 
a larger one," was Abraham’svsuggestive answer. 

" Can’t get anybody to build it," continued Offutt 

" 1 can build it myself," said Abraham. 

“ wKat can’t you do ? ” answered Offutt. 

* There aire a great many things I can't do; but I can 
build A pig-pen," Abraham replied with a smile. 

* Well,*, go at^it, then, and I’ll help William about 
the store and look after the mill,” was Offutt’s quick 
decision. 

Abraham went into the woods and cut down the* 
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trees, and split rails enough to make a ^n sufficiently 

large to fold t thousaM bogs. . ’ ^ 

During the time that Abraham seiyed Offiitt he 
attended debating club. Djr. Holland says:— 

" Duffcg this year he was also ,much engaged with 
debating clubs’, often walking six or seven, miles to 
attend them. One of these clubs held its meetings 
at an old store-house in New Salem. He used to call 
these exercises ‘ practising polemics.’ A® these clubs 
were composed principally of nfen of no education 
whatever, some of their ‘ polemics ’ are remembered 
as the most laughable ,of farces. His favourite news¬ 
paper, at this tiipe, was the Louisville Jffumal, a paper 
which he received regularly by mail, and paid for during 
a number of years when he had not money enough to 
dress decently. He liked its politics, and was par¬ 
ticularly delighted with its wit and humour, of which 
he had the keenest appreciation. When out of the 
store he w!us always busy in the pur.suit of knowledge. 
One gentleman who met him duringThis period says 
that the first time he saw him he was lying on a trundle- 
bed, covered \^ith bo6ks and papers, and rocking a cradle 
with his foot. Of the amount of uncovered space be¬ 
tween the extremities of his trousers, and the top of his 
socks which this informant tibserved there shaU'be no 
mention. The whole st^ene, however, was entirely 
characteristic—Lincoln ^ reading and studying, and at 
the same time helping his landlady by ^uietiQg her 
child.” 

The question whether the Sangamon* river was 
navigable or not had been under discussion several 
years, and reached the crisis while Abraham was in 
the employ of Offutt, or just after he closed his labours 
for him. 

“The Talisman is chartered for the experiment,’ 
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SiJd a (Itizen *p{ New Salem to, Abraham, “jnd you 
ought t<^ be her captain." * 

" It will tak^ a nian of more experience than I have 
had to run her up. the riyer,” was Atfrahara^ modest 
answer., 

“ Well, •there’s nobody here that understands the 
business better than you do,” continued the citizen. 
“ Will you undertake if you are wanted ? ” 

“I’ll try, %nd do the best 1 can,” was Abraham’s 
characteristic reply. I have tried this river consider¬ 
ably with a flat-boat.” 

"That is what I thought, ayd for that reason you 
ought to pilof the Talisman-, and I tjiink that is the 
general opinion.” 

“ I am willing to undertake it if it is thought best,” 
Abraham added. 

The result was that he was sent, with others, to 
meet the steamer at Beardstown, and pilot her up. 
There was great exeftement over the experiment, and 
the inhabitants *came fromTar and near to witness the 
trial from the banks of the river. Abraham took his 
place*at the helm, and piloted ficr \^ttj comparative 
ease and safety as far as tlie New Salem dam, the 
people gathered upon the banks of the river frequently 
cheeruig at the top of thciT yoices. Here it was ncce.s- 
sary tp remove a part of tlifo dam to let the steamer 
through. She ran up to B^igue’s mill, when the 
rapidl)(^ fallhtg water admonished the successful cap- 
.tain that she must be turn.d down stream or be left 
there for the season. No time was lost in beginning 
the refum trip, which was accomplished at the slow rate 
of three br four, miles a day,*" on account of the high 
wind from the prairie." J. R. Herndon was sent for, 
and be says: " I was sent for, being an old boatman, 
and I met her some twelve or thirteen miles above* 
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New Salem. ... We got to Salem ^e ^nd da/ 
' after I ^v^ent ^>n board. When we struck the ^am she 
hung. *We then backed off, and thrpw the anchor 
over the ^am, &d tore awa^/ part of the dam; then, 
raisinglMleam, ran her over^the firfst trial As soon as 
she over, the company that chartered hewwas done 
with her. I think Ae captain gave Lincoln forty 
dollars to run her down to Beardstown. 1 am sure 1 
got forty dollars to continue on her unl^'l we landed 
at Beardstown. We that went With her walked bacic 
to New Salem.” 

While Abraham was, in the employ of Offutt, the 
latter made some unprofitable ventures,'by reason of 
which he became pecuniarily embarrassed. His mill 
enterprise did not prove as successful as he anticipated, 
and other speculations left him considerably out of 
pocket Fortune ceased to smile upon any of his 
enterprises, and his difficulties multiplied from week 
to week, uiitil he failed, closed" hiS store, shut down his 
mill, and left Abraham without employment. It was, 
however, a period of very great advancement to 
Abraham, tft ^had Acquired much knowledge of- mer¬ 
cantile business^ had become familiar with grammar, 
had read many books, made many friends, and im¬ 
proved himself generally. ‘*Dr. Holland sajrj* that 
when he terminated his labours for Offutt, “ every one 
trusted him. He was judge, arbitrator, referee, umpire, 
authority in all disputes, games, and matches oLman- 
flesh and horse-flesh; a participator in all quarrels; 
everybody’s friend ; the best-natured, the most sensible, 
the best-informed, the most modest and unassuming, 
the kindest, gentlest, roughest, strongest, best young 
fellow in all New Salem and the round about" 
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ON TNiE WAR-PATH, 

T he Black Ha\\4c War was causing great excite¬ 
ment in Illinois and other Western states when 
Abraham closed his labours with Offutt. Not long 
afterward tha Governor of Illinois called for four 
regiments of volunteers. * 

“ I shall enlist,” said Abraham to his intimate friend 
and companion, William Green, as soon as the news 
reached New Salem. 

“ 1 shall if you do," responded William. 

“Well, I shall do it, hanest Nothing else on hand 
now. Asides, I^ack Hawk is one of the most treacher¬ 
ous ftidians on the footstool, and he ought to be shot. 
It is qot more than a year ago, and hardly that, that he 
entered into a treaty; and he was to<kccp his people 
on the other side of the Mississippi, and now he has 
crossod to make w&r on the whites." 

“ Real Indian, that is," continued William ; " the only 
way to deal with an Indian is to shoot him.” 

“ I don't know about that; ih the only way to treat 
Black'HIawk, though,—a cunning, artful warrior, who 
•is in his element when he*can massacre the whites," 
added*Abraham. 

“They, expect to make short work of it, or the 
governor would* have called for volunteers for more 
than thirty days,” suggested William. 

“They may ca^ for them again after the expiratioib 
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of thirty days, and the same volunteers,may re-enlist 
I shall < for the <Var, whether it is thirty days or 
thirty months.” Abraham meant just what ’he said, 
as the sequel wr.ll show. 

" Clary Grove Boys ” were now the fast friends of 
Abraham, and'all were eager to enust with hi^ ' Other 
young men, and older men, also, were ready for the war. 
In consequence of the general interest awakened, 
Abraham said,— 

" We can raise a company in Neiv Salem.” 

“True as you live,” answered Herndon. 

“ We must be about it in a hurry if we are goin’ to 
do it,” remarked Green. 

The whole toWh became fired with military ardour in 
consequence of Abraham’s leadership, and the result 
was that a recruiting office was opened in New Salem. 
Within a few days the company was full, Abraham being 
the first to enlist, and the choice of officers became the 
exciting topic. However, tha. officers were not elected 
at New Salem; but the volunteers m<.rched tO' Bush- 
ville, in Scliuyler County, where the election took 'place. 

There were only two candidates for captain, Abraham 
and Fitzpatrick; the owner of the saw-mill at Spring 
Creek. He sawed the lumber for Abraham when he 
built the boat for Offutt, and treated his customer 
rudely. Fitzpatrick was sy, popular man, but* there was 
a small show for him in a race with Abraham. 

The method of electing captain was pecul\^—perhaps 
the best method for that place, under the drcumsuinces. 
The two candidates were required to take their positions 
opposite each other, at a suitable distance; and, at a 
given signal, each volunte^ went to the one whom he 
desired for his captain. Three-fourths of the whole 
number at once took their stand with Abraham; and, 
when those who first went to Fitzpatrick saw the over- 
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whelmipg majority for Abraham, one by one they left 
the fom|er anA joined the latter? until bift or two 
stood with Fit^atrfck. * 

" I felt bad wr Fjtzpatrjpk,” said Grefcn ; “ he was the 
most lonesome-looking fello^ I ever saw." 

“ He might have^ Known that we sho*uldn’t vote for 
hiq^ when Abe is about,” remarked Herndon. “He 
was- too anxious to serve his country.” 

These, anc^ kindred remarks,'were bandied about after 
the company had indulged in vociferous cheering, that 
Black Hawk might have heard if he had been within a 
reasonable distance. 

“A speech from the captain,” was the imperative 
call from the company; and Abraham promptly accom¬ 
modated them to one of his best efforts, in which he 
thanked the*m for the honour conferred, maintained that 
their choice might have fallen upon one much better 
qualified for the position than himself, and promised 
that he would do thfc b%st he could to prove himself 
wor^y of thei/'confidence. 

Captain Lincoln ! ” exclaimed William Green, ad¬ 
dressing Abraham facetiously, amf tippiil?; his hat; and, 
henceforth, ‘‘ Captain Lincoln ” was alo* c the soubriquet 
by which he was known. 

Ofl!%ingident occurred before the organization of this 
company which should be rehearsed. It illustrates his 
temperance principles, at the same time that it shows 
his i]}arvelk>us strength. Grceh said to a stranger who 
happened to be in New Sal^m,— 

“ Abe Lincoln is the strongest man in Illinois." 

“I* deny it,” answered the stranger, immediately 
naming ’a stronger party. • 

“ How much can he lift ? ” asked Green. 

“ He'll lift a barrel of flour as easily as 1 can a peck 
of potatoes." * 
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** Abe can lift two banreb if he could get bold of them.” 

" Hal^la! ba I ” lauj^ed the man. “ Vou cm tell a 
greater'story than I can.” 

" Great* story ®r not, I will bet that Abe will lift a 
barrel of,whiskey, and drink out of the bunghole.” 

" Wf>rse yet,” replied the “man. “ Ill bet hr can‘t do 
any such thing.’* 

“ What will you bet ? ” 

“ Ill bet a good hat; and we’ll have hin\ try right oft, 
if he wiU.” 

“Agreed,” said Green. The truth was he had seen 
Abraham do this very thing, minus the drinking part, 
so that he knew he should win. 

Without delay*they sought Abraham, and proceeded 
to the store, where the whiskey was found. 

“ I don’t think much of the betting part,’’ said Abra¬ 
ham, “ but I guess I’ll help William out of the scrape, 
though he won’t have much chance to wear the hat yet 
awhile, if he is going to war wi'.h me.” 

“ Well, if you can do whav he says you can, I want 
to see it,” said the man. ' ’ ' 

"You shall have tht? privilege,” answered Abraham. 

At once he proceeded to perform the feat, and accom¬ 
plished it with seeming ease. The barrel was raised, 
and a quantity cf liquor taken-from the bung-holf.** 

“There it is!” exclaimed Green. “But that is the 
first dram I ever saw you drink in my life, Abe,” he 
added, turning to Abrahlm. 

The words had scarcely escaped his lips before'Abra¬ 
ham set down the barrel, and spirted lie wliiskey that 
was in his mouth upon the fioor, at the same time 
replying, "And I haven’t drunk that, you see." 

Green burst into a hearty laugh at this turn of the 
* affair, and added, " You are bound to let whiskey alon^ 
AU.” 
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And^tiiti same Green writes/o us: *Thai|yras the 
only dripk of Intoxicating liquor I ever saw Him take, 
and that he spyrted'on the floor.” 

The stranger was sati§fied, as well as ^tonished. 
He had never seen^ the li^e before, aqd he ‘doubted 
whether be ever sho,uld agaia He did not know that 
the, whole life-discipline through whiclj Abraham had 
passed \ras suited to develope muscular strength. Pro¬ 
bably he did pot care, since there was the actual deed. 

•We are interested fn it mostly for the determination 
it showed to reject whiskey. The act was in keeping 
with all his previous temperance habits. 

On the tverting after this affair Abraham was alone 
with his friend William Green, who won the aforesaid 
hat, and he said to him, “ William, are you in the 
habit of bett/hg ? ” 

"No; I never bet before in my life, never.” 

"Well, I never would again, if I were you. It is 
what unprincipled m<?n v^ill do, and I would set my 
face ^iinsf it” *' 

"1 didn’t see anything d in that bet," said 

William. 

“All bets are alike,” answered Abraham, "though 
you may not have qny bad motives in doing it" 

" I dl^y \yanted to convihee the man that you could 
lift the barrel” 

“ I know it; but I want you sljould promise me that 
you wiU never bet aigain. It is a species of gambling, 
and n^ing is meaner than ithat” 

* ** I don’t Oppose I shall ever do it again.” 

"I \tant you should promise me that you won’t,” 
continued •Abraham, with increased emphasis. " It will 
please your mother to know of so good a resolution.” 

** I will promise y6u, Abe,” answered William, grasping . 
his hand, while tears glistraed in his eyes. And there 

*3 
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was tnu serioiisness ^in this transacticbi, mofe than 
might Ifpea/to the reader at first view.* The^onewho 
thus pledged himself to Abraham' writes to us now, 
in his ripSr years: “On that*night,^when alone, I wept 
over hi^ lecture to me, ajd I h^/e so far kept that 
solenA pledge.” , < 

The New Salem company went into camp at Beards- 
town, from whence, in a few days, they marched to the 
expected scene of conflict. When the thirty days of 
their enlistment had expired, however, they had riot 
seen the enemy. They were disbanded at Ottawa, and 
most of the volunteers .returned. But a new levy being 
called for, Abraham re-enlisted as a private! Another 
thirty days expired, and the war was not over. His 
regiment was disbanded, and again, the third time, he 
volunteered. He was determined to serve his country 
as long as the war lasted. Before the third term of 
his enlistment had expiredj^ the battle of Bad Axe 
was fought, which put an ehd to the war. 

He returned home. “ Having lost' his liorse, near 
where the town of Janesville, Wisconsin, now stands, 
he went down ^.ock River to Dixon in a canoe. Thence 
he crossed the country on foot to Peoria, where he 
again took a canoe to a point on, the Illinois River, 
within forty miles of home. The latter distance he, 
accomplished on foot.” 

Several incidents transpired during his connection 
with the army, whic^ are so expresshe of,., certain 
elements of his character that we record them here. 
One day an old Indian found his way ’into camp, 
professing to be friendly to the whites, and ’ casting 
himself upon the mercy of Lincoln’s soldiers. 

“ We came to fight Injins,” shouted one of the “ boys,” 
“ and we’ll give you cold lead instead of mercy.” 

“Shoot him t shoot him!” cried several voices. 
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“ A spy^ a spy I ” shouted others, 

The 'demonltration terrified t^c Indiaif, aivl,^ in his 
distress,^ie dung dt>wn a crumpled paper that he had 
been holding fti his hand^ ^nd begged* tJiem to read it. 
Captain Lincoln took it u[:^ and found ^that if was a 
certificate# of character and safc-conduct from General 
Cass, endorsing the Indian as a faithful man who had 
done good for him. , 

“ A forged document! ” was the cry raised at once. 
•“The old savage tan’t run it on us like that,” cried 
Bill Clary, raising his gun in a threatening manner. 

“ Kill him! show him no quarter I ” cried another of 
the “Clary Grove Boys,” several of yhom had made 
considerable trouble for their captain by their unruly 
conduct 

The “bojts” were l>ound to kill the red-skin, and 
were actually rushing upon him, when Captain Lincoln 
sprang before him, confronting tlic assailants, and 
commanding them tet de!^st. 

“Yoti slfell not shoot theMndian," he cried. “General 
Ca&*s order must be respected." 

“ We WILL shoot him,” yelled a Clar^ Grove ruffian, 
“Not unless you shoot me,” fiercely cried Captain 
Lincoln, towering ^up to his full height, and covering 
the Iitd^an^by his bodily presence. 

His determined manner, resolute and invincible spirit, 
and te’rriblc earnestness, evinced by every motion of his 
body, cowed,the “ boys,” so that'thcy fell back sullenly, 
and deSsted from firing the fatal shot Some of them, 
•however, skill muttered vengeance in a low tone, and 
finallyf one, more defiant than the rest, exclaimed,— 

" This is cowardly on your part, Lincoln.” 

Aroused to the highest pitch of determination by this 
insolent and unreasonable charge. Captain Lincoln^ 
shouted,— 
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“ If any of you think I am a coward, let hiu.-, 

here arfdfenoW! ’’ * 

“Yoii are larger and heavier thin we are, Lincoln,'^ 
replied orte. ' . c , 

“YofifCan ^guard agaii^t this^: choose your own 
weapOiis,” Captain Lincoln retorted, the unc* nquerable 
spirit within him manifesting itself through every 
lineament of his face and every gesture. “ He never 
appeared so powerful and fearless before,” says one 
who was present. Even the mbst rebellious of the 
“Clary Grove Boys" dared not lift his finger against 
the Indian; and never more did they associate the 
term “ coward ’’ ,with Lincoln’s name 

In this affair Captain Lincoln’s life was in as great 
peril as that of the Indian. One of his biographers 
says: “He often declared that his life and character 
were both at stake, and would probably have been lost 
had he not at that supremely critical moment forgotten 
the officer and asserted the njan.' To have ordered the 
offenders under arrest would have created a ic^mid- 
able mutiny; to have tried and punished them would 
have been impossibTe. They could scarcely be called 
soldiers; they were merely. armed citizens, with a 
nominal military organization. They were but recently 
enlisted, and their term of service was about.to (Expire. 
Had he preferred charges against them, and offered to 
submit their differences to a court of any sort. It would 
have been regarded as an act of personal pMsilla^mity, 
and his efficiency would have been gone for ever.^ 
Wrestling, jumping, and lifting was a pastipie in 
camp, and Captain Lincoln excelled every man in the 
regiment in these feats, v Mis company declared that 
there was not a man in the whole army who was his 
equal as a wresUer; and they boastfully pitted him 
against the " whole field.'* This challenge brought out 
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a oian from another r^ment, by Hie namepf Tompson, 
lirtK) offifc-cd to wrestle with Lincoln. The latteKs com¬ 
pany at once stoked money, weapons, a<id out^t, believ¬ 
ing that their captain wdhM lay the “great Western 
wrestle^" as he was c^led, oi\ ht's back. * 

Captain Lincoln had tussled with Thompson but a 
few*minutes when he remarked to his friends,— 

"This is the most powerful naan I ever had hold of. 
Hf will throw^me, an^ you will lose.” 

The company urged him on, believing he was more 
than a match for Thompson ; but they were sadly dis 
appointed wh^n the latter threw their champion flat 
on his back. As, according to the cu^om, it required 
two out of three falls to settle the contest, they were 
soon struggling again, when both of them came to 
the ground, Thompson on top. In their great disap¬ 
pointment, Lincoln’s men claimed that Thompson was 
thrown as really as tl\pir qaptain, the second, time, and 
refused lo gpve up their property staked. This brought 
on a collision wnth Thompson’s friends, and they were 
about to proceed to blows, when C*(;tain JJncoln mag¬ 
nanimously stepped in and prevented •further trouble. 
Addressing his men, he said,— 

“Bojfs, Thompson actually threw me once fair, 
•broadly V) ] and the second time he threw me fairly, 
though* not apparently so.” And he counselled them 
to be honest and accept the inevitable. This was a 
very rc.^ark^le example of magnanimity, and served 
to exalt Lincoln still higher, if possible, in the estimation 
► of all. ; 

Another incident we will ^ve in the language of 
William Green: ** One other word in reference to Lin- 
colifs care for the health and welfare of his men, and 
joatice to them. Some offleers of the United State* • 
had claimed that the rq^ular army had a preference in 
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the rali»9 a»d pay. jCaptaln Ltacota ^ 

do someact which he deemed unauthomed. Me, how¬ 
ever, obeyed, byt went to the officer and said to him, 
‘Sir you forget that we *4 not under the rules and 
regulatiilns of <he War De^rtmertl at Washi^n; are 
only volunteers under the orders' and regulations of 
Illinois. Keep in your own sphere, and there will bp no 
difficulty I but resistance will hefeafter be made to your 
unjust orders; and, further, my n^en mu§t be equal .m 
all particulars, in rations, arms, camps, etc., to the regular 
army.’ The man saw that Lincoln was right, and 
determined to have ju^ice done. Afterwards we were 
treated equally Well, and just as the regular army was, 
in every particular. This brave, just, and humane act m 
behalf of the volunteers at once attached, officers and 


rank to him, as with hooks of steel.” 

Mr. Irwin pays the following deserved tribute to 
Lincoln in. the army: “Durirg tjie campaign Uncoln 
himself was always ready an emergency. -He en¬ 
dured hardships like a good soldier; he never'com- 
plained, nor did ha^fear danger. When fighting was 
expected, or dai.ger apprehended, Lincoln was the firs 
to say ‘ Let’s go.’ He had the confidence of every man 
of his company, and they obeyed his ordei^ at a 
word. His company was mostly young men, and full ■ 

of sport.” ■ , ft. 11 ' 

The Black Hawk war was not much of a wr alter an, 

and our hero did not engage directly with thor^nemy 
face to face. Yet two officers in that war. Colonel 
Zachary Taylor and Captain Abraham Uncoln, subse- 
quently became Presidente of the United Stat^js. 

One of the most humorous speeches Abraham Lin¬ 
coln ever made in Congress had reference to thi ^war. 
..General Cass was the Democratic candidate f<w 
dentp and certain owgressioiial orators made ca^tal 
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out of the Gei^ral’s connection ^th the«Bla^ Hawk 
war. • 

Lincoln rose fn hb seat, and said, among otl^ things, 
“By the way, Mr. 6peakA,*do you know thatj am a 
military hjro ? Yes,hir, in Ae days of the BlaAc^awk 
war, I fought, ble^, and came away. Speaking of 
Geiferal Cass’s career reminds me of my own. I was 
not at Stillman’s defeat, but I .was about as near it as 
Cass to Hull’s surrender; and like him I saw the place 
very soon afterward. It is quite certain that I did not 
break my sword, for 1 had none to break; ♦ but I bent 
my musket pretty badly on one Occasion. ... If General 
Cass went in advance of me in picking^vhortlcberrie5,1 
guess I surpassed him in charges upon the wild onions. 
If he saw any live, fighting Indians, it was more than I 
did, but I had a good many bloody struggles with the 
mosquitoes; and, although I never fainted from loss of 
blood, I can truly saj^I ms often very hungry. ... If 
I shovdd turn Denfccrat, and be taken up as a 
candWate for the Presidency by the Democratic party, I 
hope they will not make fun of «e by .attempting to 
make'me out a military hero." 

* Lincoln re^nlistt^ as private, so that he did not carry a sword 
after thi(^ter|n of his compan) s enlistment expired. 
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O N his return from the Black*Hawk war, Oncoln 
took up his abode in the family of J. R. Herndon. 
The people of New Salepi gave him a hearty welcome, 
and delighted tq call him " Captain Lincoln.” The 
Herndon family were soon more strongly attached to 
him than ever. " He had one of Herndon’s children 
around with him nearly all the time," says an eye¬ 
witness. "He was at home wherever he went, and 
made himself wonderfully agreeable to the people 
he lived with, or happened jp bS visiting,” says Mr. 
Herndon. That his kind a'nd benevolent disposjjlion 
did not suffer by his service in the army is quite evi¬ 
dent from a r^mark%f Mr. Herndon, "He was'^kind 
to the widow and orphan, and chopped their wood.” 

He was casting about for some employment where¬ 
by to earn a livelihood. For some reason, .to ns un¬ 
known, the blacksmith’s trade attracted his attention. 

" What do you think of my learning the blacksmith’s 
trade?” he said to his friend, William Greeny one^y. 

" A blacksmith t ” exclain&ed William with much sur¬ 
prise. “That would be quite a descent frorti Captain 
Lincoln to Smithy Lincoln. You are joking, cap’rf." 

“Never was more serious in my life, William. A 
blacksmith is of more practical use to the community 
than a captain in an Indian war.” 

“ But less in it*” replied (keen. “ You don't 
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seem to uilderstand that war makes heroes, and heroes 
get into political life. Why, Al>^, we're |oing|to send 
you to the legislature." 

‘‘None of your banteyi^g, Williarft," Llhcoln an¬ 
swered, supposing that his^friend was^okinjT "I’m 
talking* business.’’ 

“,So am 1. Haven’t you heard, Abe, that the Clay 
men. are going to run you for the legislature ?" 

"No, nor lyou. Yesterday *I heard the names of 
Jdhn T. Stuart, Coldhel Taylor, and Peter Cartwright, 
named as Jackson candidates; and nobody would think 
of running me against such men.” 

“All that Inay be, and there may,be a half-doien 
other candidates; but we are going to run you against 
the whole batch, unless you positively decline." 

“You ar<? crazy, William, and all the rest of you 
who entertain such a tho»ight. Whatl run me, 
nothing but a strapping boy, against such men of 

experience and wisdofn! \Comc, now, no more of your 

• »»# 

gamgjon. 

“'Then you won’t believe me ?’’ 

" I didn’t say so.’’ 

“ Well, believe it or not, you will be waited upon by 
older persons than Jl am, to get your consent 

An§,^ui^ enough, he was waited upon by several of 
the most influential citizens of New Salem, within 
twenty-four hours thereafter, to ask his consent to run 
as a candidate for the legislature.' 

" It will only subject me to ridicule,” he said. 

“ Why scf ? ” inquired one of the number. 

"Fdt the folly of running against such men as 
Stuart arid Cartjvright 

" Not tf you beat them.’’ 

“That is impossible. I should not expect to be^ 
elected, if I should consent to be a candidate.' 
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“I don’t know ab^t that,” answered onej "we 
expect eleJtt you.” 

“ But I have lived in the county bnly^a few months, 
and am Iftiown *only in Salem, while the other 
candidaffs are^ known in javery part of the county.- 
Besides, it is only ten days before the election, and 
there is little time to carry your measures.” 

“ Very true ; but there is a principle involved in your 
nomination, and we shall sustain that, whether you are 
elected or not." 

Here was a point of importance. There were no 
distinct political parties then in the State, as there 
are now. But there were “ Jackson men and Clay 
men,” not to mention others. Abraham was a “ Clay 
man,” while the majority vote of the county, at the 
previous presidential election, was cast ior Jackson. 
In these circumstances there was little prospect that 
the young candidate would be elected. 

Suffice to say that Abralj^m 'at last yielded very 
reluctantly, and became a candidate. He was, not 
elected; but his popularity may be learned from the 
fact that he stc^pd next to the successful candidate, 
and only a few votes behind him. “ His own precinct. 
New Salem, gave him 277 v6tes in a poll of 284,”—all 
but seven. No one was more surprised than. Abraham 
himself. Although he was not elected, yet the result, 
under the circumstances, was a signal triumph. 

Mr. R. B. Rutledge was the citizen ■ wh(^really 
secured Lincoln’s consenk- to be a candidate. He 
had heard him make a speech before the “ New Salem 
Literary Society" on one occasion, which im{lressed 
him so much that he did not hesitate, to say, “Abe 
will make a great man.” Of that speech he says: 
* As he rose to speak, his tall form towered above the 
little assembly. Both hands were thrust down deep in 
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the pockets of his pantaloons. A perceptibly smile at 
once lit^ip the faces of the audi^ce, for & aAjcipated 
the relation of,some humorous story. But he opened 
up the discussion .in sp^adid style, the* astonish¬ 
ment of his friends.^ As hi warmed wth hi%*subject, 
his hand^ forsook {;iis pockets and enforced hif noble 
thoughts with awkward gestures. He pursued the 
quei^tion with reason and argument so pithy that all 
were amazed!” The president, at his fireside, after the 
meeting, remarked *to his wife, “There is more in 
Abe’s head than wit and fun. He is already a fine 
speaker, and all that is needed is culture to enable 
him to reach'the high place which I believe is in store 
for him.” 

While Mr. Rutledge admitted to Abraham that 
there was little or no chance of his election, he assured 
him that the canvas would bring his name prominently 
before the voters of the county for future use. His 
argument" prevailed *witii Lincoln. 

^ndidates for State omccs were obliged to take the 
stump, and declare their sentiments ^and vindicate 
therrt*. Abraham followed the custom, ^nd made several 
speeches, with the expressed condition, however, that 
“ his friends should not laugh at him.” His first speech 
was made at Papp-svillc, about eleven miles west of 
Spriqgfield. It was as follows ;— 

“Gentlemen and fellow-citizens, I presume you all 
know ^ho f am. I am humbfe Abraham Lincoln. I 
, have been solicited by maty friends to become a can¬ 
didate for* the Legislature. My politics arc short and 
sweet*: I am in favour of a national bank; I am in 
favour tSf the internal imprtfvement system and a high 
protective tariff. These are my sentiments and political 
principles. If elected, 1 shall be thankful; if not, it will 
be all the same.” 
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The brevity of his s^echwas the fruit of his'iawdesty, 
which d/l not fail to captivate his hearth. made 
several other speeches, and issued an address ^Iso, of 
consideraBle length and reai fnerit, {o the voters, of the 
county. VIn closing that address h&said:— 

“ Considering the great degree of modesty tlfat; should 
always attend youth, it is probable that I have been 
more presuming than becomes me. However, upon 'the 
subjects of which I have treated I have'^spoken as J 
have thought . . . Every man is said to have his 
peculiar ambition. Whether it be true or not, I can say, 
for one, that I have no other so great as that of being 
truly esteemed ot my fellow-men, by rendering myself 
worthy of their esteem." 

His opponents made fun of his appearance wherever 
he spoke ; and it must be confessed that there was 
some occasion for it, judging from the description of 
his dress furnished by his friend, Mr. A. B. Ellis, who 
accompanied him during a pm ol the campaign. He 
says: “ He wore a mixed jeans coat, claw-hammer style, 
short in the sleeves, and bobtail,—in fact, it was so short 
in the tail he coyld not sit on it,—flax and tow linen 
pantaloons, and a straw hat. I think he wore a vest, 
but do not remember how it looked. He then wore 
pot-metal boots.” 

Thoughtful, substantial citizens regarded Abraham's 
mode of dress rather complimentary. It denoted the 
absence of pride and vanity to them mole than an 
absence of taste. " Abe’s r 5 dandy,” remarked one of 
his most enthusiastic admirers, designing to pay him a 
high compliment. 

When the labour and Excitement of- the campaign 
were over, Abraham’s pocket was empty. He was, 
therefore, under the necessity of finding "soinething to 
do." The vote of New Salem convinced him that he 
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h 44 friends there. A citisen remarked, refer- 

ring to jjj^ po^rty, “ Abe has nothing extfept *|^enty of 
friends.** But he most have work, also. * 

"You\must Stay here,” said his friend Green, ver> 
eamestl]^. 

“ Th 2 re«is no muJt about it, if therrt no w«rk for 
me,*’ answered Lincoln. 

‘'.There’ll be enough that you can do, only take time 
for it; the wtyld wasn’t*made ift a minute.” 

•" No ; I suppose it* took about six days, and if I can 
find employment in that time I shall be satisfied." 

** I’ll tell you what to do, Abe,— STUDY law : you’re 
just the man for it.” 

" Whew! I should laugh to see mysefr trying to make 
a lawyer." 

“ Why not»be one, I .should like to know ? ” 

" For the very good reason that I haven’t brains enough." 

“Just what I thought you would say. You are 
altogether too spariaig €f good opinions of your¬ 
self. Voif^ve more brains than half the lawyers in 
IlUlTtSis.’’ 

" Perhaps that isn’t saying mucllf* replltd Abraham, 
laughing; “ although it is a pretty hatidsome compli¬ 
ment on your part. Much obliged." 

“ Well, complintent or not, I have heard a good many 
people say that you ought to be a lawyer.” 

“ Aftd I have heard one propose that I should be a 
blacksmith, ^ I told you ; and 1 * suppose I could swing 
a sledgehammer equal to apy of them." 

' “ And thiow away your talents i Any fool could be 
a blacksmith." 

“ By no means. No man oan be successful at any¬ 
thing unless he Is industrious, and has common saisc, 
and a good sluure of perseverance.” 

‘''That’s so, I s’pose; but a blacksmith is the last* 
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thing 1 would be if 1 were in your place. PWould like 
to kno^^iWhoiever suggested such an idea^to you?’ 

“ M/father, several years ago; and less than five years 
ago I cafiie within an ace of putting ®his advice^ into 
practice. I almost decided,go at'it for life.” 

“Hg l^ha! h&!” laughed his friend, heartily. J,‘ Wouldn't 
you cut a dash donning a leatherif apron and blowing 
the blacksmith’.s bellows, like another Jack Smuttyiace. 
as they used to call Jack Tower.” ^ 

"An honest calling,” answered. Lincoln, “and that 
is the main thing. A lawyer can look a little more 
spruce than a son of Vulcan, to be sure; but a black 
smith can be just as upright, if not a little-more so.” 

“ And what do you mean by ‘ a little more so ’ ? " 
asked Green. 

“Why, don’t you know that nearly everybody sus¬ 
pects lawyers of trickery,—doing anything for a fee, 
blowing hot or cold for the sake of a case,—shielding 
the meanest culprits as readiA- as.they do the best men 
—and all that sort of thing - . 

“ Not quite so bad as that, Abe. I know that lal^ers 
are not over particuicr, and that is true of a good ^rnany 
folks who are nol" lawyers. If you won’t follow a calling 
because there are scapegraces in it, you will not choose 
one right away.” 

“Perhaps so; but no man lias any more right to 
defend the wrong because he is a lawyer than lie has 
because he is a blacksmith, in my way of tl\inking.” 

“ I give it up, Abe ; you’ve got the case alrez:dy, and 
I’m more convinced than ever that you ought to study' 
law.” 

" That is, if you are »judge and jury,” responded 
Lincoln. “But I don’t understand why it is that 
people are determined I shall be a lawyer. As many 
•as ten montlis ago two or three people gave me the 
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though I thought they were half in 

perfiaps you’ll get your eyes open, if 
you%live/long enough, to gee what yfiu ought to be," 
said Gre^n, in a strain of pleasantry. " Not n^y folks 
live that have to go ll> their neighbours fc find ont what 
they are. By the tune you are seven feet high, perhaps 
you wilt understand.” 

“ I should Ahink I was pretty near that now, by what 
people say,” archly replied Lincoln. 

" I think you are in a fair way to be, if you keep on.” 

"And I shall be a lawyer by that time, and not be¬ 
fore." And here they parted. ^ 

Lincoln had no intention of being a lawyer, after all 
that his friends had suggested. He had no confidence 
in his abilities for that profession. Indeed, he could 
not see how a young man reared as he was could expect 
to enter upon such a calhng. Yet he longed for some 
permanent pursuit,—^ lit-vocation. He did not like 
this gdin^ from one tiling xo another, and he only did it 
from sheer necessity. He believed that a young man 
should choose a calling, and sticlvTIo it ^ith unwearied 
devotion, if he would make anything in the world. He 
wanted to do thi^; but what should he choose ? He 
was ^Pgrpjexed, troubled, and the more so because 
admiring friends advised liim to do what he really 
supposed was beyond his ability. He underrated his 
talents (a very good failing), aftid all the time thought 
that dlhcrs were overrating them. Few youths and 
young men suffer in this way. They are more apt to 
injure themselves by too exalted views of their talents. 
Some of the veriest simpletoas esteem themselves as the 
wisest and greatest men. Ignorance is more likely to be 
vain and proud than ripe talents and learning. True 
knowledge is humble. Great talents are marked by 


same a^vf^e, 
joke.” • 
"Well, Ab 
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humility. And so young Lincoln did not sta^d^so hi^ 
in his cfttimatiotf as he did in the', esti'n^tion of 
others.* This was the case with Sir Humphi’icy Davy, 
Nathaniel'Bowdftch, Arkwr^^t, Franklin, wi,shington, 
and maiyr others. From their youth they were^ devoid 
of thahvain selHconhdence which hiany shallew;brained 
people possess. '• 

Instead of becoming a blacksmith, however, Albraham 
became a merchant Mr. Herndon, with whom he 
boarded, was running a grocery 'with one Beny, and 
he sold out his interest to Lincoln. Soon after wards 
William Green bought out Radford, and immediately 
sold his stock of groceries to Lincoln for a ’bonus of one 
hundred and fifty dollars, taking Lincoln’s note. The 
name of the firm was “ Lincoln & Berry,” Berry 
turned out to be an intemperate, worthless "fellow, em* 
barrassed the business, cheated his partner, “cleared 
out,” and left Lincoln with a|l the debts to pay. The 
settlement left him penniless, withtout a copper to pay 
his note to Green. “All right,” said Greeri; '‘don’t 
trouble yourself about me. When you are able to pay 
it you can; but if ydb' don’t it’s all the same.” 

Abraham facetiously called it " the national debt,” 
and declared that he “should never rest until it was 
paid.” And he did not Green removed to Te^*.iSlMsec 
before the note was paid, and scarcely expected that his 
friend would ever be able to redeem it But, in 1840, 
after Abraham had entered the legal profession, the last 
dollar was paid. 

Being through with his store Abraham was again 
without employment. To add to his disappointment, Mr. 
Herndon, with whom he boarded, removed from town, 
obliging him to take up his quarters at the village 
“ tavern ”—a house with four rooms. While waitmg 
for some opening, he devoted himself to mental improve- 
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ment more earnestness than ever. He read RoUin's 
• Ancient Hi^ory,” Gibbon’s “ ^^:cline arid of the 
Roman Empire,” add similar works, borrowed of \Villiam 
Green, Minter Graham, B<jw^lin Greene, lind other parties. 
Copics^of the works of the poets Bums and Sh^iccs| < arc 
were lent*him, and Airkham’s Grainmaf was reviewed, 
alsp. He was so won by Burns and Shakespeare that 
he committed many of their best productions to memory; 
and, through»life, these poets vfrere his favourite rcailing. 

•He wrote a carcSul synopsis of all the bot>ks he 
read, in order to treasure the contents in his memory. 
This habit was of inestimable value to him. To it is 
to be traccd,*in part at least, that clcarne.ss of expres¬ 
sion, and that fund of illustrations and facts, for which 
the public addresses of his ripe manhood were dis¬ 
tinguished. • 

Citizens of New Salem claim, also, that he began 
to study law at this tiiy. There is no reliable evi¬ 
dence, however, thaf he »began the study of law, with 
the p^pc<tation of ever entering tiie profession, at that 
time. He purchased an old copy of Blackstonc, or 
some* other law Ix^ok, at an auctiolPftr SfUringfield ; and 
there Is no doubt that he studied it as thoroughly as 
he did other worlds, but with no .settled determination 
to b5t9mt a lawyer. 

Mr. Henry says of him, at this time, “ He u.scd to 
read law, barefooted, seated in the shade of a tree, and 
would grin<i around with tiic sh.*de, just opposite Berrys 
grocery store, a few feet soyth of the door. He occa* 
sionally vftried the attitude by lying flat on his back, 
and putting his feet up the tree." Another says that 
“he stutiied, jilso. Natural* Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, etc. He had no regular teacher, but 
perhaps received more assistance from Minter Graham 
than from any other person.’ 


«4 
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Mr. ifillis, of whom jwre have spoken, opeil^^a store 
in New|SaIAn, and 'boarded at the '**^taven]^’’ when 
Abraham did. He says of him’ 

“ He ifted tcf assist me the store on busy idays, 
but he^lways disliked to wait on the ladies; he pre- 
ferred^rading^th the men and b&ys, as he useJ to say. 
I also remember that he used to sleep in the stor^ on 
the counter, when they had too, much company at the 
tavern, 

“ I well remember how he wJis dressed; he wdre 
flax and tow linen pantaloons,—I thought about five 
inches too short in the legs,—and frequently he had 
but one suspendpr, no vest or coat. He "wore a calico 
shirt, such as he had in the Black Hawk war : coarse 
brogans, tan colour; blue yarn socks, and straw hat, old 
style, and without a band. 

“ He was very shy of ladies. On one occasion, 
while we boarded at this tavern, there came a family, 
containing an old lady and }ier Son, and three stylish 
daughters, from the State “of Virginia, and rftqpped 
there for two or three weeks; and, during their stay, 
I do not rememB’^ Lincoln ever eating at the same 
table when they did. I then thought it was on account 
of his awkward appearance and his wearing apparel.” 

Mr. Lamon says of him, at this time : “ He read with 
avidity all the newspapers that came to New Salem 
—chiefly The Sangamon Journal, The Missouri Repub¬ 
lican, and the LouisvifU Journal The latter was his 
favourite; its wit and anecdotes were after his own 
heart.” He also read The Cincinnati Gasette and 
other papers. 

His quarters-at the '* tavern ” subjected him* to many 
interruptions. People enjoyed his conversation so much 
that they paid little r^rard to his time for study. In 
‘consequence, he was obliged to seek quiet elsewhere 
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'*Sometjm« he weht to Jamesi, Short's on |he Sand 
Ridge; ^metiines to Minter Graham’s ; V>m#ijmes to 
Bowlin Greene^; sometimes to Jack Armstrong's, and 
as often, perhaps, tp Abl^’sy or Ben HerndonV A!l of 
these qien served him faifhfully and stgnall3(^at one 
time and %notljer, v«d to all of them he was sihcerely 
attached." 

Lincoln found work .after a time. Unexpectedly he 
mrt John Calhoun of Sprinfjfield,—the Calhoun who sub¬ 
sequently became notorious for his efforts to enslave 
Kansas. He became President of the Lccompton 
Constitutional Convention, and disgraced himself by 
plans and tricks to force slavery ujji^n Kansas. But 
when he met Abraham he w.as engaged in a more 
legitimate and honourable business; he was “ Surveyor 
for Sangamon County." 

“ Try your hand at surveying,” .said Calhoun. 

“ I know nothing about|it',’’ answered Abraham. 

" Learn, then." * ^ 

“^ow^an I do that ?" 

" Easy enough if you want to do it** 

“ I'do want to do it. I think I siiotjci like the busi 
ness if I could qualify myself for it" 

“ "^ou can, and an a few weeks too. I will lend you 
Flint Md .Gibson, the authors you will want to study, 
and ypu can provide yourself with a compass and chain, 
and I will render you any assistance I can." 

"You artf very kind, Mr. Caihoun, and I will do the 
, best I can. Your generous offer shall not come to 
nothing iot want of my trying. ” 

** You’ll make a good surveyor, I’m sure of that, and 
find plenfy^ of business. And, Vhat is more, I will depute 
to you that portion of my field contiguous to New Salem.” 

* It is more titan I could expect of you,” said Lincoln. 
** 1 oould not ask so great a favour.” 
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“Take^ it without ^king,” said Calhoun, In, a jolly 
way. 71 have much more than can »do, a|)d I am 
glad to give you a portion of the couivty. The great 
influx of immigrants, and th^c^nseqi^ent entry of govern¬ 
ment laiids, has given me mtre th^ my hands fijll.” 

" 1 s*Rall be ^ad to accept your offer as sodh as I am 
qualified for the business.” 

“ The bargain is closed, then, and in six weeks you 
can be surveying, if you’ve a mind to," said Calhoun. ^ 

“ I shall liave a mind to, if that is all,” replied Lincoln ; 
“and with a thousand thanks, too, for your assistance. 
It is worth all the more to me now, because I am 
thrown out of business.” 

“ Well, this will make business enough for you, and it 
needs a long-legged, tough, wiry fellow like you to do 
it well. This is a great country for surveyors.” 

“ But shall I not need to take some lessons of you in 
the field when I get through tihe study ? " 

“ It will be a capital idea, aird you are welcome to all 
I can aid you any time you will come where I am. It 
will give you ^ sweat to keep up with me.” 

“ Perhaps so,”,*'eplied Lincoln, looking very mUch as 
if he did not believe it. The actual experiment proved 
that the sweat was given to the other .party. 

Lincoln took Flint and Gibson, and went- to- Slinter 
Graham’s, the schoolmaster, out of the village, and 
spent six weeks in close study. Then, after a few 
lessons in the field wdth Calhoun, he set^ up^ as sur¬ 
veyor, and soon found plenty of business, and good, 
pay; and his friend Green concluded the' chance of 
his making a lawyer was lost. "The accuracy of his 
surveys was seldom, if 'ever, questioned. Disputes 
regarding ‘ comers ’ and ‘ lines ’ were frequently sub¬ 
mitted to his arbitration; and the decision was In- 
variably acccpteil as final.” 
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When Abraham had leisure time, at this jferiod of 
his lifc,*^he mjide himself very aseful. Uis ^j^inpathy 
for the unfortunate,* needy, and suffering grew Stronger 
froo^ year to* year. That tumultuous element of 
society that prevailed so jlirmingly when he first went 
to New Salem he denounced mure ani^ mo^e^•Whcn 
troubles arose between two or more parties, he would 
start up and say, “Let’s go and stop it" Jack Arm¬ 
strong had nat lost altogether his love of cruel sport, 
silth as he indulged *in when the “ Clary Grove Hoys " 
were in power; and he bargained with a drunken fellow 
by the name of Jordan, to allow Jack to put him into 
a hogshead tind roll him down New Salem hill, as 
once the " Boys ” did with Scanlon and Solomon 
Spears. Jack was to give the fellow a gallon of whis¬ 
key, expccthig to get more than the value of several 
gallons of the vile stuff in fun out of the operation. 
When Jack had the hog-|l)iad ready at the top of the 
hill, and his victim was waiting to be in aded up within, 
Abrahinaf who had heard of the affair, came rushii'g 
to fhe scene of action. 

“Jack!” he shouted at the top^#"tl 1 ^ voice, “stop 
that game forthwith! No more such *rascally tricks in 
New Salem." ^ 

Jaft^coy^ered and looked cheap. " you’ll .send Jordan 
into eternity before he gets to the foot of the hill, 
Abrafiam continued. "You must stop such cruelty, or 
you’ll feel my long arms around lyou.” 

“Only a little fun" answ^ered Jack. 

“ Fun 1 ’’• exclaimed Abraham. “ There’ll be no 
more •such fun in New Salem so long as I live here. 
And there was, not. Jack was not cruel, and he was 
jne of Abraham’s close friends; and so was his wife, 
Hannah. She said, a few years ago: **A 1 » would 
x>nie out to our house about three miles, drink milk 
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eat mulh, com-bread, and butter, bring tRe 'children 
candy, ,^d K>ck the tradle while 1 got 'j|um something 
to eat*... He would tend babies; and do anything to 
accommodate anybody.” 

On ar cold winter day hS mw Ab Trent cutting up 
an oldr, Rouse fbr Mr. Hill into fir/wood. Ab was bare¬ 
footed, and shivered with the cold. 

“ What do you get for that job ?” Abraham inquired. 

“One dollar," replied'Ab; “I want a fair of shoes,” 
and he pointed to his almost frozeli feet. 

“ Well, give me your axe,’’ continued Abraham, seiz¬ 
ing it, “ and you clear to the house where it is warm.” 

Ab “ cleared,” |;lad to put his bare feet' to a fire, and 
Abraham cut up the “ house ’’ so quickly, that " Ab and 
the owner were both amazed when they saw it done.” 

About this time Henry McHenry had ‘a horse-race, 
and he applied to Abraham to act as judge. 

“ No; I’ve done with that,” replied Abraham. 

" But you must,” urged McHenfy. 

“ I must not, and I will hot,” responded '>Abraham, 
with more emphasis. “This horse-racing busine^ is 
all wrong." ’ 

"Just this once; never’ll ask you again,” said 
McHenry. 

“Well, remember, ‘just this once’ it is," ,wa^'Abra¬ 
ham’s conclusion. He acted as judge, and decided 
correctly. The judge for the other side said, “ Lincoln 
is the fairest man I ever had to deal with; if Lincoln is 
in this country when I diq, I want him to be 'my ad¬ 
ministrator, for he is the only man 1 ever met with that' 
was wholly and unselfishly honest” This is another of 
the inddents that show bow he came |(o be known as’' 
** Honest Abe." 

James Short, who lived four miles from New Salem, 
says that Abraham often came to his house, and, if it 
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was a busy time on the farm, “ Abe woulcf puU oif 
his rouftdabout and go to work Vith moiy energy than 
any maB I could hke. He was the best man*it husk* 
ing^om on tlfe stock I ever saw. I*used ^ consider 

m3raelf very good, but he M>uid gather two loads to my 
** • 

OSC; 

In 1833, President Jackson appointed him postmaster 
of Ifew Salem, because he was better qualified for the 
position thai^any man'in the town. The post-office was 
kept in Mr. Hill’s store, the proprietor taking charge of 
it when Lincoln was engaged in surveying or other 
business. When he was in the office, he made himself 
useful by reading letters for parties who couUl not read. 
He read all the newspapers received ‘at the office, and 
frequently read them aloud to an ignorant assembly in 
front of the»store. 

A story which fa.stened itself to him in manhood was 
that when he was Postmastor *0 New Salem he “ carried 
the office in his fiat." • Of*cour.se mail-matter at such an 
office maR light. P'ew ktters were received; and, some¬ 
times, when Lincoln was going out, he would put the 
letters in his hat, that he might dulitMr them to the 
parties addressed, should he meet theiti or go near tlicir 
residences. This novel arrangement discloses both his 
kindiMss of heart‘and fidelity to trusts. 
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M embers of the Legislature served two years»ln 
Illinois, so that the next election occurred in 1834. 
Lincoln was a candidate. There was a Whig party 
then, and he was a member of it Yet many Democrats 
supported him in* the contest, so that he was elected by 
a larger majority than any other man on the ticket 
“Who is this man Lincoln I hear talked about for 
the Legislature?" inquired one Dr. Barrett, who was 
a stranger to the candidate, but a friend of Herndoa 
The question was put to the litter* 

“ Go to Berlin to-morrow, and you will leam.<vho he 
is; he is goin’ to speak there," Herndon replied. ' ' 

Dr. Barrett* ;v»«^ere promptly, and when thp tall, 
awkward, horaelj^ candidate was pointed out by Hern¬ 
don, he said,— 

“Can’t the party raise any better material “than 
that?" ' ' 

"Wait," answered Herndon, “until you heat his 
speech before you pass judgment He is oqf candidate, 
and good, material enough for us." «- 

“Well, if that fellow is qualified to go to Jthe L^‘s-' 
lature, then his looks belie him, that’s all," continued 
Dr. Barrett 

He soon heard his speech, however; and, at the coa- 
clUsion of it, Herndon inquired,— 

. Doctor, what do you think now?" 
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I gfve^t up now. Why, sJr,^he is a perfec^ take-in, 
—he ki^ws nq^re than all of theift put toffktheL” 

Linc(^ received 1,376 votes, and was electe^'causing 
great, joy among his friends. Many v^ho did not vote 
for hirfwere perfectly satiified with his election. Nor 
did he resfert to the dishonourable mcan/of gettiSig votes 
whjch some candidates employed, such as furnishing a 
grog-shop for their use on election day, and paying the 
bills. He ulkerly refused to promote his own election 
by proffering the intoxicating cup, although such was 
the custom. 

The time between the election and tlie assembling of 
the Legislatute Lincoln spent in very^close study, that 
he might be better qualified to discharge his duties in 
the State House. 

One thin§ was indispensable if he would make a 
respectable appearance in the Legislature—he must 
have a new suit of clotlyd, and some money for ex¬ 
penses,—much more than he possessed. His wants, in 
this ^e5peCt, were supplied in the following providential 
manner. _ 

When he had charge of OffuttS^WSfe, in 1832, a 
stranger entered one morning, and introduced himself 
as Mr. Smoot. I^incoln jumped over the counter and 
g^raspnic^ the stranger’s hand in his cordial way, say¬ 
ing,— 

“ clad to see you, Mr. Smoot I have heard of you 
often, but never had the pleasure of meeting you be¬ 
fore." • ^ 

“ And 1 nam equally glad to meet you, Abe Lincoln," 
rejoined Mr. Smoot; “ I’ve heard so much about you 
that I ftel acquainted already." 

Lincoln stood surveying him from head to foot, 
looking for all the world as if the humour wltlun him 
would bunt out, and finally remarked,— 
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" Smob^ I am veiy^ mudi disappointed Ki you; I 
expect^to s€e a scal^ specimen of huma^ty” 

Smoot, equal to the occasion, replied: “Yes'; and I 
am equally disappointed, for I expected'to see a good- 
looking tnan when I saw yoi.’*^^ 

This* 1 aid the'foundation of lasting friendship Ijetween 
the two men; and, when Lincoln‘was elected to the 
Legislature, and needed clothes and money, he knew 
that Smoot would lend him the amount. ITaking Hugh 
Armstrong with him, he went to his friend and said,—■' 

“ Smoot, did you vote for me ? " 

" Vote for you ? of course I did." 

* Well, do you^want I should make a decent appear¬ 
ance in the Legislature ? ” added Lincoln. 

“ Certainly; I don’t expect you’ll make any other 
appearance, though you are not as handsome as I am,” 
responded Smoot, humorously. 

“ Then you will have to* ^nd me some money; 1 
must buy some decent clothes,” * 

“That I can do without any trouble at nice 

suit of clothes may make a handsome man of you,” 
answered Smooc.’*^ How much money do you want ? ” 

“ Two hundred dollars, and will pay you at the close 
of the session.” 

Smoot lent him two hundred dollars upon his^w6rd of 
honour, and he says, “ Lincoln returned the amount to 
me according to promise.” 

About this time Lincoln was exposed.to peculiar 
temptations to infidelity, tljrough associates and books. 
Several of his boon companions were infidels, and 
they made light of religion and the Bible. At the same 
time Paine’s “Age of Reason,” and Volney’s “Ruinj^" 
came into his hands, and he read them with avidity. In 
these circumstances his belief in the Scriptures began 
to waver. He expressed his doubts freely to others. 
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He disciilsed the nutter with, intimate Triads; and 
finally j^e wrtjte an essay, in witich his tloul^ of the 
Divine authen^city*of the Bible were plainly expressed. 

'However, this proved ^ut a freak df humanity, such 
as oft^ appears in the hv^s of smart young fnen; for 
his essa3^was soonacast aside for evrf, and early 
faiQiliarity with, and confidence in, the Scriptures, 
asserted themselves, as the sequel will show. 

It is not aour purpose to tell what “ Acts and Re¬ 
solves" occupied Lihcoln’s attention in the Legislature 
during the session. Other things, bearing upon his 
future career, demand the brief space we can give this 
period. We*may say, however, that ,he was compara¬ 
tively a silent member, observing and learning, though 
he was faithful and efficient on committees. 

It was during the sitting of the Legislature that 
Lincoln decided to study law, without waiting to be¬ 
come seven feet high. I^as on tliis wise. 

He was thrown mifch into the society of the Hon. John 
T. ^tdStrt, an eminent lawyer from Springfield. This 
gentleman was a close observer, and he so on discovered 
that young Lincoln possessed unusu^H^Tafents. He had 
no doubt that he would make his mark if he could have 
the importunity; ^o he embraced a favourable time to 
advisS Juq) about studying law. 

“ Have you ever thought of studying law ?" Mr. 
Stuart inquired, in a delicate manner. 

“ Never, though the subject has been named to me 
by others,” replied Lincoln.* 

“And tfhy have you not entertained the suggestion 
favodhibly ? ” 

“Becatise I have not talents enough to warrant such 
a decision j and then I have no means, even if I had 
the talents." 

“ Perhaps you have too exalted views oi the abihtidt 
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required.V Let us see.. Is there an)rthing in ^e law 
so intri(Scte as to demand superior talepts ? ^Poes it 
require more ability than medicine "or tiheol<^y? No, 
I think y(^ will say. And .tjjfen, if it did, per^ps^the 
future ^1 reveal that you possess the talents for jit,” 

"Bur then, a poor fellow like rtlq, with no*friends to 
aid, can hardly think of going through a long course of 
study.” 

"It is not very long after all, and thfcre need not 
be much expense about it, except' for your board and 
clothes.” 

“ How can that be ? * 

"You can read law by yourself, working at your 
business of surveyor enough to board and clothe your¬ 
self, and in less than three years be admitted to the 
bar.” 

“ But books are expensive, especially law-books.” 

“ Very true; but that dihk:ulty is easily remedied. 
You shall be welcome to my library. Come as often 
as you please, and carry away as many books'^ you 
please, and ke^ D them as long as you please.” 

"You are ver?' generous, indeed. I could never 
repay you for such generosity.” 

"I don’t ask any pay, my dear sL*-,” responded Mr. 
Stuart, shaking his sides with laughter. “ Ap(f if I 
did, it would be pay enough to see you pleading at the 
bar.” 

" 1 am almost frighte.ied at the thought of appearing 
there,” added Lincoln. > 

"You’d soon get over your fright, I rdckon, and 
bless'your stars that you followed the advice of John 
T. Stuart” 

■ I daresay." 

* Only think of it,” cont rt; ** a brighter 

prospect is before you than nunoreos of distinguished 
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men oyoyed in early life, on account of the t^lvantagea 
offered,to You are a ‘Clay man,'*anc||you now 

ha^te the offe^ of better opportunities to rise than he 
hatKavhen he left his jdother's log "cabin* All the 
schooling he ever enjoyed was in his boyhood^hen he 
went to ^hool to f%ter Deacon, in a log sch^'house 
without a window or floor. All the learning he acquired 
after that was by indqstry and perseverance, improving 
every leisure'moment, and extending his studies far into 
tlie night" * 

“ I don’t see but he had aus good advantages In his 
early life as I did,” interrupted Lincoln. 

" That is so; and there is much in ^our history that 
reminds me of his. I suppose that is what suggested 
the comparison to me. You have a right to be a ' Clay 
man.’ One* would scarcely have thought, when he was 
seen riding his mother’s old horse, without a saddle, and 
with a rope for a bridle, “rif his way to mill with a grist 
on the horse’s back,* that he—'The Mill Boy of the 
SlqshtSj^^as he was called—would become one of the 
most renowned men of the land.” 

“ That is so; and 1 admire the n^n for his noble 
efforts to rise in the world. He made himself just what 
he bfcaipe,” said Lincoln. 

“ And that is what you, and every other young man, 
will do, if you ever make a mark. ‘ Self-made or never 
made’ is the adage. It is of little consequence what 
advantages*a youth possc.s.se.s, Unless he is disposed to 
improve them; and I am almost of the opinion that it 
matters bilt little how few the privileges a young man 
enjoyl, if he only possesses the energy and indu.stry to 
make the most of them." * 

“ And the ability, you might add," suggested Lincoln. 

“Perhaps so, if you choose. But the history of our 
country abounds with examples of these self-made men, 
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as poor j|jnd unknown fis Henry Clay was. But now I. 
must ga> remember my counsel, and decfjje rightly." 

“ Many thanks for your interest," answered Lincoln. 
" I shall ponder *the subject, ^nd feel grateful t<vyou, 
whether^ decide as you rec(immend or not” ^ 
Lincoln decided to study law. He conduced that he 
must possess some ability for the legal profession wjien 
such a man as Mr. Stuart advised him to enter it. More 
than any other influence, the counsel of Mr. Stuart de¬ 
termined him to become a lawyer. ‘ 

There was much joy among Lincoln’s friends in New 
Salem when they learned of his wise decision. All were 
ready to render him any assistance possible. His own 
familiar associates soon found that his studies would 
interfere constantly with that social intercourse which 
they had enjoyed so much. To pursue his Studies, while 
earning a livelihood by surveying, would require an 
amount of industry, perse\)<\-ance, and self-denial of 
which they understood but little. 

" I am as fond of society as either of you,’’'iv'inarkcd 
Lincoln to seve ral of his companions who were discuss¬ 
ing the question^ together at one time; “ but I -must 
deny myself this enjoyment if I would succeed in my 
plans. It is pretty clear that I must..do two.things: I 
must practise economy of time and money, jiafV be as 
industrious as possible.” 

** A solemn view of the future,” remarked Alley, in 
a playful way. > 

“ And a correct one, too,<l guess,” said Greenl 
** Correct or not,” responded Lincoln, “ it is- the course ' 
I have mapped out for myself, and 1 must not depart 
from it.” 

This decision was in response to an appeal to engage 
in a definite pastime that would interrupt his studies for 
a whole evening. 
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•I shalf walk to Springfield agd back to-mofrow” he 
continued, “fsqulre Stuart offeretf tojipan me 
law-bool^ and^ I shall go for some to-morrow.” 

H^e Is an illustratioii of his self^d^ntalt and the 
decisioji with whicli he adhered to his***purpose. He 
canvassed* the whoIe»subject in the b^inning^Vuid he 
resglved to spend no evenings in social entertainments. 
He saw that he must do it from slieer necessity, as he 
would be obl^ed to use up the night hours much more 
edbnomically than <he laws of health would permit 
And now he was inflexible. His purpose was fixed, 
and no allurements or promises of pleasure could make 
him swerve i hair’s breadth therefroyi. 

Springfield was twenty-two miles from New Salem, 
and yet Lincoln walked there and back on the day pro¬ 
posed. He^ade a long day of it, and a wearisome one, 
too. On the following evening Green called upon him, 
to learn how he succeed^ 

" What 1 ” he exclaimed. “ Did you bring all these 
book^ tiwne in your arms f ” They were Kiack.stonc's 
Commentaries, in four volumes. 

“Yes, and read forty pages of fTR^rst volume on 
the way,*’ Lincoln replied. “ Come, now, ju.st examine 
me on thp first vplume.” 

He**^4 ^ faculty of perusing a volume when he 
was walking, and he often did it. He gained time 
thereby. 

“ I don't isee what you are njade of to endure so," 
continued Green. " It wou^d use me all up to carry 
*such a load a quarter part of that distance." 

** I <am used to it, you know, and that makes the 
difference. Bui; come, just see what I know about the 
first part of that volume.” And he passed the first 
volume to him. 

“ If you past muster you'll want I should admit you* 
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to the bV, I suppose/' responded Green. “ 'Fhat I shall 
be glad^i^ dc?” * 

So he proceeded to examine Lincoln on ‘the first 
volume; ind h^found, to his surprise, £nat he w^well 
posted On the Torty pages rfca^. Bf his close attention, 
and th? abilit5^to concentrate hig. thoughts, Jie "readily 
made what he read his own. 

Thus Lincoln began and continued the study of 
law, alternating his time' between surveying and study, 
going to Springfield for books as often as it was necessary, 
and often pursuing his reading of law far into the night 

With such devotion did he employ his time in study 
and manual labour, denying himself much that young 
men generally consider essential, that he might have 
said, as Cicero said of himself: “ What others give to 
public shows and entertainments, to festivity, to amuse¬ 
ments, nay, even to mental and bodily rest, I give to 
study and philosophy.” when he was engaged in 

the fields surveying, his thoughts'were upon his books, 
so that much which he learned at night was feet-ened in 
his mind by day. He might have adopted the language 
of Cicero concenuhg himself: “ Even my leisure ..hours 
have their occupation.” 

Sometimes he was engaged days and weeks together 
in surveying, having only his nights in which't^ study; 
and then, again, he had both day and night to give to 
his books for a time. Nor did his interest abate in the 
least; it rather increased than otherwise., The longer 
he studied, the more deeply absorbed he becanie in his 
books. His robust physical constitution enabled him 
to endure hard toil both of body and mind, otherwise 
he would have broken down. 

He served his constituents so faithfully in the Legis¬ 
lature that he was renominated for ^e position in 
' 1836. He had grown so rapidly in mental power that 
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In this *C£ftnpaign his speeches, wen; of hi^ order. 
R. L. Wilson; who was a Repfesentatife efct with 
Lincoln, sa)rs:— * 

“T^e Saturtfay evening preceding ^.eftction the 
candidates were addressing the people in thfe Court 
House at* Springfield. Dr. Early, on? of the^candi- 
dates on the Democratic side, made some charge that 
N. W. Edwards, one of the candidates on the Whig 
side, deemed •untrue, fedwards climbed on a table, so 
as’to be seen by Earty and by every one in the house, 
and at the top of his voice told Early that the charge 
was false. The excitement that followed was intense, 
—so much s<J that fighting men thought a duel must 
settle the difficulty. Mr. Lincoln, by the programme, 
followed Early. He took up the subject in dispute, 
and handled*it fairly, and with such ability that every 
one was astonished and pleased. So that difficulty 
ended there. Then, for first time, devclo{)cd by 
the excitement of thtf occasion, he spoke in that tenor 
intonatSM* of voice, that ultimately settled down into 
a clear, shrill, monotonous style of speaking, that 
enabled his audience, however large'^l^^ar distinctly 
the lowest sound of his voice.” 

Lincoln was foUowed in tiiat meeting by George 
Forqu'lR'^^ho was a prominent Whig member of the 
L^slature in 1834, but left his party for the sake of 
getting the berth of Registrar of the Land Office at 
Springfield. • He was a wily poli^cian, ready to change 
front at^ny time, and to resort to political tricks for 
, the sake of office. Forquer assailed Lincoln bitterly, 
and began his speech by saying, " The young man must 
. be taken* down^” Lincoln stood by and listened to 
every word. As soon as Forquer closed his tirade, 
Lincoln mounted the platform, and replied “ with great 
dignity and force," closing his speech thus :— 

»S 
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“ ThA gentleman says ‘ this young maft haust be 
taken Mwn.’* It is fdr you, not for me,*to say* whether 
I am up or down. The gentleman has* alludid to my 
being a jfom^g fnan; I am older in years than I^m in 
the tridcs ana' trades of ^d^iticiaris. I desire to live, 
and I desire p^ce and distinction as a polkician; but 
I would rather die now, than, like the gentleman,^ live 
to see the day that I would have to erect a lightning- 
rod to protect a guilty conscience from, an offended 
God.” This termination of his speech convulsed the 
audience, and they roared with laughter, and cheered, 
at Forquer’s expense. 

In the Legislature of 1836-37 Lincoln found him¬ 
self associated with many men who became great in 
public life thereafter—Stephen A. Douglas, James 
Shields, John A. McClernand, Dan Stone, Edward D. 
Baker, John J. Hardin, and a dozen others of equal 
ability. 

There were nine Representath/es from Sangamon 
County, and not one of them was less tha«rir3ix feet 
high. Lincoln was the tallest of the number. Mem¬ 
bers of the L^TSiSlure dubbed them "The Long Nine;” 
and they said, “ Lincoln is the longest.” 

Lincoln’s second term in the Legislature brought 
him face to face with the Slavery quesWm' The 
" Abolitionists ” had been busily at work, scattering 
anti-slavery literature North and South, lecturing in 
the Free States upop the sin and curst; of Slavery, 
and agitating the .subject ^in every possible way. The 
State governments, even at the North, ware bent on‘ 
suppressing these “agitators,” as they were icalled 
Even the governors of Massachusetts and New York 
denounced them, as if they were more dangerous than 
horse-thieves. The bitterest feeling prevailed against 
• them in Illinois; and one of their leaders, the Rev. £. P, 
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Lovcjoy, #ho published an anti-slavery paper it Alton, 
In that* State/ was shot while ^fending* hisfigrinting- 
office against Uie attacks of a pro-slavery mob: 

It^these circumstances, the DeniOcr^lc* party of 
Illinois, largely in* the tiAijority in ttfl? Legislature, 
waxetf bold and vsplent. In the g*eat cxjtement 
they introduced a ’series of resolutions against “ abo¬ 
litionists,” and in favour of Slavery, that would have 
been a disgimcc to any Slavcf State. They sought to 
intimidate and lash "the Whigs into the support of the 
infamous measures; and they succeeded with mo.st ol 
them except Abraham Lincoln. He denounced the 
resolutions and the party which introduced them. He 
sppke .against them, and voted against them ; and he 
drew one Whig to his side—Uan Stone—who .stood 
with him fearlessly to the end. And when the House 
finally adopted them, these two members presented a 
carefully-prepared protcstyfcg.ain-st the measure, as " in¬ 
justice” and "bad policy," and asked to have it entered, 
in thcla-name, upon the journal of the House. His 
go6d fight for Freedom in the House, from 1836 to 
1838* put him before the State aiul: country as a 

fearless‘and powerful opponent of the ?lavc system. 

It was during this legislative term that an Act was 
passed,^moving the capital from Vandalia to Spring- 
field ; and the prime mover in it was Lincoln. To 
him "was credited the success of the measure, which 
proved of great value to tlie Slate. 

Lincoln was admitted to the bar in 1837, and soon 
after removed to Springfield, and became the partner 
of John T. Stuart, his benefactor, in the practice of 
law, and he Iwarded with Hon. William Butler. In 
New Salem, for two years before, "he wrote deeds, 
contracts, notes, and other legal papers for his neigh¬ 
bours; and ‘pettifogged ’ before the justice of the peace* 
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but in this he was only taring himself, ^nU never 
charge4«y prtiny for liis services." * 

In 1838 he was elected, for a‘third term, to the 
House of" RTOrteentatives, bv a larger majorit}^than 
ever. He waT candidate fof Speaker at this term; but 
the D^ocratsMaeing largely in the ascendency elected 
their candidate. An incident is related by Mr. Wilson, 
connected with the campaign that preceded the election 
of 1838, illustrative of ‘Lincoln's decided temperance 
principles. Mr. Wilson accompanied him in his stunip- 
ing tours, and he says; "At that time it was the 
universal custom to keep some whiskey in the house, 
for private use and to treat friends. The subject was 
always mentioned as a matter of etiquette, but with 
the remark to Mr. Lincoln: ‘ You never drink, but may 
be your friend would like to take a littld.’ I never 
saw Mr. Lincoln drink. He often told me that he 
never drank ; had no desirc^^o drink, nor for the com¬ 
panionship of drinking men." ^ 

During that campaign, a dinner was tendered* to the 
“Long Nine” at Athens; where, in response to the 
toast, “ AbraJISITLincoln, one of Nature’s noble- 
MEN,” he delivered one of his ablest speeches. It was 
universally s^eed that the toast wa^ a dese(ved com¬ 
pliment . “ 

Before Lincoln removed to Springfield, he was invited 
by the “Young Men’s Lyceum ” of that town to deliver 
a literary lecture before them. The invitr.tion shows 
that he had won a wide Reputation, although'he was 
only twenty-eight years of age, and only* six years ' 
removed from the log-cabin that he built for his fadter in 
Macon County. His subject, on that occasion, Was, “ The 
Perpetuation of Our Free Institutions.” He handled it 
in a manner that showed the familiarity of a statesman 
with the genius and history of Republican institutioai. 
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JUncqJn was re-elected once ^ore to the Rouse of 
Represeytativott in Ij84a The campaign ^Very hot 
one, the Democrats in several localities making violent 
demonstrations. Cplonel D. Baker *making a 
speech* to a promiscuous assembly in the co^-room 
at Spring^eld, when ^e Democrats proposed Ao puli 
himKjflf the stage” A riot was impending, when Lincoln 
threw himself between his fgend and the audience, 
exclaiming,— 

"Gentlemen ! let us not disgrace tlie age and country 
in which we live. This is a land where freedom of 
speech is guaranteed. Mr. Baker has a right to speak, 
and ought to be permitted to do so» I am here to 
protect him, and no man shall take him from this stand, 
if I can prevent it” Mr. Baker proceeded without 
interruption thereafter. 

There was a very troubl^oine member in that Legis¬ 
lature from Wabash ^ounfy. He w.is frequently upon 
his feet opposing measures on the ground of " uncon¬ 
stitutionality." His stereotyped cry again.st this and 
that measure was “ unconstitution4l."^.#Lincoln was 
depufcd.to silence him, and he snon enjoyed the 
opportunity. A measure was introduced, in which 
LinccUp’^constituents were sj)ccially interested. The 
membeiffrem Wabash immediately aro.se, and expended 
his utmost energies u{>on its “ unconstitutional" features, 
although others could n<jt discover them. Mr. Lincoln 
arose aq^ satd,— 

" Mr. Speaker, the attack of the member from Wabash 
upon the unconstitutionality of this meastire reminds 
me of*an^old friend of mine. ^Hc is a peculiar-looking 
old fellow, with* shaggy, overhanging eyebrows, and a 
pair of spectacles under them.” (Here every member 
turned fo the man from Wabash, and recognized a, 
personal desqription.) " One morning, just after the old 
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man go§ up, he imagieed he saw a squirreroo a tree 
near hia'^ouse. So he took down his rif^e an 4 hred at 
the squirrel, but the squirrel paid no attention to the 
shot. He*l 2 >s<JeS and fired ^ain and again, ut>tfl, at 
the thirteenth ^ot, he set down his gun impatiently, 
and Sara to his* boy, who was looking on, ‘ flby, there’s 
something wrong about this rifle.’ ‘ Rifle’s all right, I 
know ’tis,’ responded the boy, ‘ but where’s your squirrel V 
‘ Don’t you see him, humped up about ha‘if-way up the 
tree ? ’ inquired the old man, peering over his spectacles 
and getting mystified. ‘No, I don’t,’ responded the 
boy; and then, turning and looking into his father’s face, 
he exclaimed,' I,see your squirrel. You’ve been firing 
at a louse on your eyebrow ! ’ ” ' 

The House was convulsed with laughter, and the 
member from Wabash dropped his “ unconstitutional ” 
dodge. 

Mr. Lincoln grew rapidly ifi'public favour as a lawyer 
and within ten years after he left his log-cabin home, 
in Macon County, citizens of Springfield woCflcl point 
him out to stjjngers on the street, and say: “ One of 
the ablest lawyerf in Illinois.” 

His partnership with Mr. Stuart terminated in 1840, 
and he soon after associated himself with jK;dge,S. T. 
Logan. He married Miss Mary Todd, dau| liter of 
Honorable Robert S. Todd, of Lexington, Kentucky, 
in 1842, when he was thirty-three years of age. The 
fruits of this marriage were four sons, yiz,, Robert, 
Edwards, William, and Thomas. Edwards ^ied in 
infancy; William died at the age of twelVe years, in 
Washington; Thomas died in Illinois at the ige of 
twenty; and Robert afterwards became secretary of 
war at Washington. 

Soon after -his marriage he wrote two letters, which 
so reveal his strong friendships as well as his simplicity 
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of char^ter that we quote a brief extract fr^ each. 
The first he wrote to his old friend, J.»F. wj^d, of 
Louisvilfe, Kentuckjr, and in addition to the CTar.ictcr- 
istica^f the man which it reveals, it disclo^somewhat 
his humble mode oflivi.ig.* Wc are noHceeping house, 
but boarding at the G^ohe Tavern, which«s very wall kept 
no\v by a widow by‘the name of Beck. Boarding only 
costs four dollars a week. 1 most heartily wish you and 
your Fanny will not fail to coifie. Just let us know the 
time a week in advance, and wc will have a room 
prepared for you, and we’ll be merry together for a 
while." 

The other letter was penned to newly-married friends 
in^nother State, about a montli after Tiis own marriage. 
“ I have no way of telling you how much happiness I 
wish you bdlh, though I believe you both can conceive 
*t I feel somewhat jealous of both of you now, for you 
will be so exclusively conj^rned for one another that I 
shall be forgotten entirely. I regret to learn that you 
have, rtaolved not to return to IllitKus ; I shall be very 
lonesome without you. How miser, ibly things seem to 
be arranged in this world 1 If we h«»vX: no friends we 
have no* o lca^ure. and if wc have them, we are sure to 
lose them^^d Ije doubly pained by the loss. I did 
hope ^We[and you would make your home here, yet 1 
own 1 have no right to insist. You owe obligations to 
her ten thousand times more sacred than any you can 
owe to others, and in that lighl^ let them be respected 
and otfeerved. It is natural that she should desire to 
remain with her relatives and friends. As to friends, 
tkt could not need them anywhere,—she would luve 
them in* abuntlance here. Write me often, and believe 
me, yours for ever, Lincoln." His heart was in hiii 
pen, as it usually was in his hand 
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W HEN Lincoln commenced the practice of law 
he was too poor to own a horse and saddle¬ 
bags. He was obliged to borrow this outfit of a friend, 
until he scraped together enough money to purchase otne. 

" But why did he need a horse and saddle-bags ? ” 
the reader will ask. 

At that time the Court went to the clients instead 
of the clients going to tlv? Court That is, Court 
business was laid out in Circuits'; and the Court tra¬ 
velled from place to place, holding sessions, and trans¬ 
acting such business as the locality brought to It 
Lincoln was i^tlur" Eighth Judicial Circuit” of Illinois; 
and for several years travelled over it^^pji horseback, 
with no other outfit than the contents, of his s.^dle-bags 
and a cotton umbrella. A longer or shorter was 
occupied in completing the “Circuit,” according to 
the amount of business brought to the Court Lincoln 
was sometimes absent three months from home on the 
Circuit. During one of tlysse long absences His wife 
had a second storey and a new roof put upon their ' 
house, as a surprise to him. It was nicely finished* when 
he returned. Coming in 'front of his old home, he«sat 
upon his horse surveying the changed habitation, apd 
’ pretending no( to rec(^niie it, he called to a man across 
the street.— 
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** Stringer, can )rou tell me where Lincoln li^ f He 
used to* live here." 

Whaf he got a Mttle more of this world’s^oods, he 
set a one>horse buggy,—a very sdrr^tf fid shabby* 
looking affair, which he gAi%raUy used ymm the weather 
promised eo be bad. , But the lawyers were always glad 
to see him, and the landlords hailed his coming with 
pleasure. 

• Honesty, kindness, gcneroiSty, fairness, justice, and 
kihdred qualities distinguished him in the practice of 
law, A whole volume of incidents might be related, 
illustrating these qualities of the man, but a few only 
can be giveif. ^ 

^ strangler called to secure his services. 

“ State your case,” said Mr. Lincola The man 
stated it at considerable length, when Lincoln sur¬ 
prised him by saying,— 

“ I cannot serve you, fon^ou are wrong and the (^er 
party is right.” 

“'^hafc'is none of your business, if I hire and pay you 
for taking the case,” retorted the man. ^ 

“Not my business!” exclaimed^ Lincoln. “My 
business* is^jg^er to defend wrong if I am a lawyer. 
I never Umea^ise that is manilcstly wrong." 

l^you can make trouble for tlie fellow," added 
the applicant. 

“Yes,” responded Lincoln, “there Is no reasonable 
doubt but that I can gain the caje for you. I can set a 
whole Neighbourhood at U^gerheads; I can distress 
a widowed* mother and her six fathcrlcsf children, and 
thereby get for you six hundred dollars, which right¬ 
fully beidngs aa much to thd woman and her children 
as it does to you. But I won't do it” 

• Not for any amount of pay?" inquired the man. 

“ Not for all you are worth," replied Lincoln. " Yoif 
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must reWmber that some things which ase *l^ally 
right a^not) morally’ right I shall not take your 


case. 

" I don>\^e s snap whether you do 6r not,” angrily 
replied the niiji, starting go; "there are^her 
lawyers in the State.” 

"ril give you a piece of advice without charge,” 
added Lincoln. “ You seem to be a sprightly, energetic 
man. I would advise you to try your hard at making 
six hundred dollars some other way.” • 

One afternoon an old coloured woman came into the 
office of Lincoln and Herndon * to tell her sad story. 
She was once the slave of one Hinkle in Kentucky, 
who brought herself and children into Illinois, and made 
them free. Her son had gone down to New Orleans 
on a steamer, and very imprudently went ashore, when 
the police arrested him, under State law that 
authorized the seizure and ,sale of free negroes from 
other States; and he would be scld back into slavery 
unless immediately redeemed. Lincoln’s synjpathetic 
nature was deeply stirred, and his indignation was also 
aroused. , 

"Run over to the State Hou3e and ask Governor 
Bissell if something cannot be done t6‘iJbtSl.,jTOSsession 
of the negro,” he said to Mr. Herndon. ’ 

The inquiry was soon made, and Herndoii hcjurned 
to say, “The governor says that he has no l^al or 
constitutional right to do amything in the premises.” 

Lincoln was thoroughly aroused by this fi^.ture of 
inhumanity which the legal status disclosed,, and start* 
ing to his feet, and raising his long right arm hgaven- 
ward, he exclaimed,— « 

" By the Almighty's help i’ll have ^e n^o back 

* Uncdn terminated partnoship with Judge Logan in it4S, 
‘then astodaled hinuelf with WUlim H. Herndon, £*q. 
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soon, OT PU have a twenty yeacs’ agitation W lUiiMis, 
until th^ governor does have a l^al and ^cong^tional 
right to do son\^thing in the premises." j 
* Hv^nd his partner immediately senf tMmiy of their 
own a New Orleans *c^rrespondeni^who procured 
the negro*and returned him to his mather. 

A person applied to Colonel E. D. Baker, wdio after¬ 
wards became United States Senator from Oregon, for 
aid in behalf%f a fugitive slave. 

I'm sorry that 1 •cannot serve you," Colonel Baker 
replied ; " I should be glad to help the fugitive, but, as 
a political man, I cannot afford it" 

The applicant then sought the adyice of an ardent 
anfi'Slavcry friend, who said ;— 

“Go to Lincoln ; he’s not afraid of an un|>opular case. 
When I go*for a lawyer to defend an arrested fugitive 
slave other lawyers will refuse me, but if Mr. Lincoln 
is at home, he will always <iake my case." 

Judge Treat furnisRes the following :— 

“A case being called for hearing in the court, Mr. 
Lincoln stated that he appeared for the appellant, and 
was ready to proceed with the argument He then said : 
‘ This is tfijWfiayiise I ever had in this court ” [it was 
just jiftea^e wa.-w admitted to practice in the Circuit 
Court*(^^he United States, December 3rd, iSjy], “and I 
have therefore examined it with ;;rcai care. As the court 
will perceive, by looking at thi abstract of the record, 
the only (Question in the cas^ is one of authority. 
I have%ot been able to hud any authority to sustain 
my aide df the case, but I Aavt found several cases 
directly in point on the other side. 1 will now give tktse 
cases, and then«submit the case.’ ” 

One lawyer, who could not understand that the true 
purpose of » court is to “establish justice," semarked, 
• The fellow is crazy." 
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Once, n a closely*c(^tested civil suit, he (bund him¬ 
self up^thd wrong s^de of the case, ^is cl^^t had 
misreprese'^ed the case, being *'a slippery fellow." 
Lincoln sdcb^^ld in proving an account for his ^en'^ 
when th% oppoUng attomeSr*then "proved a ,receipt 
covering the erftire cause of action." By the time he 
was through Lincoln had disappeared from the court¬ 
room. The court sent to the hotel for him. “ Tell the 
Judge,” said Lincoln, “ that I can’t come: ‘ 5 w^ hands ah 
dirty, and I came over to clean them':' 

In the celebrated Patterson trial, a case of murder, 
Lincoln and Swett were counsel for the accused. After 
hearing the testipiony, Lincoln was .satisfied that the 
accused was guilty, and calling his colleague into another 
room, he said,— 

" Swett, the man is guilty.” 

" No doubt about that," Swett replied. 

" And you must defend hirh ; I can’t” 

Swett promised to do it, and he did it 
he saved the guilty man from justice. They rcecivcy a 
thousand dollars for services; but Lincoln declined to 
take a cent of it . ’ 

At another time he was defendiiir...7jij»,-. an indicted 
for larceny; and, being satisfied by the evi«^nce, that 
the accused was guilty, he called aside his colleagues, 
Parks and Young, and said : " He is guilty. If yoji can 
.say anything for hitn, do it; I can’t. If I attempt, the 
jury will see that I think he is guilty, and Convict him. 
of course." 

He conducted a suit against a railroad con'tpany, and 
damages were awarded to him. The railroad conlpany 
proved, and the court allowed, a certain offset; and 
when the court was footing the amount, Lincoln arose 
and stated that his opponents had not proved ail that 
was justly due them in <^set, and proceeded to prove 
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and allov^ a further offset his client pia pur¬ 

pose wa| to estoblish “ exact justice.” Sohietii^ how¬ 
ever, his sympa^y for a poor fellow who w^n danger 
of th^ penitentiary or gallows caused *hir^6 overlook 
“exact justice," as we havtVeen. ^ * 

A womtin called t^on him to secure his sciences to 
prosecute a real-estate claim ; and she put a cheque for 
two hundred and hfty dollars into his hand as a re- 
t^ning fee. • 

** I will look the cjfte over, and see what can be done," 
said Mr. Lincoln. " You may call to-morrow." 

The woman called as requested on the next day. " I 
am obliged fo say that there is not a^peg on which to 
hapg your claim,” Mr. Lincoln said to her. 

“ How so ? ” she inquired, with not a little disap¬ 
pointment • 

He explained the case to her satisfaction, and she 
started to go. 

“Wait a minutc,"Tie urged, fumbling in his pocket 
‘herp is’the cheque you left with me." 

“*But, Mr. Lincoln, that belongs to ygu; you have 
earned it^he answered. , 

“No, responded Mr. Lincoln; “that 

would n^/^en^iL I can’t take pay for doing my 
duty/'*^j»d he insisted that she should take the 
cheqqjc. 

The testimony of his legal associates, at this point, is 
interesting. • Mr. Gillespie says ^ “ Mr. Lincoln s love 
of justi^ and fair play was jiis predominating trait I 
have often* listened to him when I thought he would 
state 4 iis case out of court. It was not in his nature 
to assumh, or to attempt to tfolster up, a false position. 
He would abandon his case first He did so in the 
case of Buckmaster for the use of Denham vt, Beenes 
anH Arthur, in our Supreme Court in which 1 happened 
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to be o^o3ed to him. ^ Another gentleman, less fastidi¬ 
ous, tosift Mr.*Lincoln% plac^, and gained°^the cale.” 

S. C. {Wks, Esq., says ; " I hav6 often said,®that for 
a man for a quarter of a century both a ^mvyer 

and polhician^\ht was the m6^ honest man I ever knew. 
He was not only morally honestc but intellfectually so 
He could not reason falsely; if 'he attempted it he 
failed. In politics he never would try to mislead. At 
the bar, when he foun'd he was wrongs he was the 
weakest lawyer I ever saw.” " * 

His old friend, Jack Armstrong, of New Salem, whose 
kind, good wife darned his stockings, made his shirts, 
and "got him something to eat while he rocked the 
baby,” died not long after Lincoln settled in Springfigld. 
The baby whom he rocked had grown into a stout but 
profligate young man of twenty-two yearSj-t-William D. 
Armstrong,—and he was arrested for murder. The 
circumstances were as follows:—At a camp meeting in 
Mason County several fast youn^ men became intoxi¬ 
cated, and then engaged in a “ free fight,” in which one 
Metzgar wa^ killed. Armstrong and James H. Norris 
were charged w^th the murder. Norris was "tried in 
Mason County, convicted of manslaught^^^a*sentenced 
to the penitentiary for the term of eigjit yeai^” 

“Aunt Hannah,” as Lincoln used to call hi§ bene¬ 
factress, was plunged into terrible sorrow for her mis¬ 
guided son. She scarcely knew what to do. But, in 
her great grief, she recalled one who wouldvcome to her 
aid if possible—“ the noble, good Abe,” who roc’ked her 
Billy when he was a baby in the cradle. She sat down 
and wrote to Lincoln, telling him of her anguish, and 
beseeching him to help hdr boy if possible. The appeal 
brought tears to Lincoln’s eyes, and enlisted his whole 
soul to save the accused for the sake of his mother. 
*Now was the time for him to reoulte the many kindnesses 
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** Aunt^ iiannah ” showed him |iader her hui4Ue roof. 
He sat'^down‘and Mrrote to her‘an affihhath^answer, 
at the same ti^ne encouraging her to hope w the best, 
ancW^king her to come to Springfii?ld^(^once. He 
pledged his service alsd |;ratuitousiy^*^ • 

Lincolifs letter was like a promise from the skies 
to .“Aunt Hannah.’' Her almost broken heart took 
courage, and away she hastened to Springfield, the 
Benefactress •seeking a benefactor in the once poor 
boy she helped in her humble abode. 

“ Aunt Hannah ” believed that her boy was not 
guilty of murder—that the fatal blow was not struck 
by him, but* by another—that other^ sought to fasten 
ti^ crime upon him because of his bad reputation. At 
the close of the interview Lincoln was of the same 
opinion, Of, at least, thought there was no positive 
evidence that her son was the murderer. His heart was 
so thoroughly moved for ehe old lady that he resolved 
to save her boy fr<fm the gallow.s if possible. The 
exc^ientent was intense, and everybody seemed willing 
to believe that Armstrong kilted Metzgar, Lincoln saw 
that* it would be well-nigh imposi^le to secure an 
impartim ^^ii^j^these circumstances, and he said to 
Mrs .^ Aij >iRrong,-r- 

“ WSpnust have the case put off if possible, until the 
excitement dies away.” 

“ And let my son lie in pri.son all the while,” Mr*. 
Armstrongsanswered, as if horrified by the thought that 
he shoiRd be incarcerated sia long. 

“There*is no other .-iltemative. Better that than to 
be ccAidemned and executed in advance,” Lincoln rqoined 
calmly. * 

“Trucj very true; but I’m impatient to see him free 
again." , 

"That b not strat^;e at all, but I am satisfied that 
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the case Uannot be con^fJCted so (avourably fof him now, 
when tbepublic mind ^s so excited.” J 

“ I understand you exactly,” responded Mis. Arm 
strong, "jinli^lfall agree to any decision you ^nvake 
The cast is inyour hands,*ahd yoii will condurt it a* 
you think best.”« e “ 

“ Another thing too,” added Lincoln, “ I need ipore 
time to unravel the affair. I want to produce evidence 
that shall vindicate William to the satisfaction of eve^ 
reasonable man.” ' 

Lincoln secured the postponement of the trial until 
the following spring; and he spent much time, in the 
interval, in tracing evidence, labouring as as.siduously to 
pay his old debt of gratitude as he would have d9ne 
under the offer of a fee of five thousand dollars. 

The time for the trial arrived, and it drew together a 
crowd of interested people, nor were they under so much 
excitement as they were when the case was postponed. 
The “ sober second thought ” had moderated their 
feelings, and they were in a better frame of • mind to 
judge impartijilly. 

The witnesses, for the State were introduced ; some 
to testify of Armstrong’s previous vi^v}M<y:,Vtacter, and 
others to relate what they saw of the Affair div.^the night 
of the murder. His accuser testified in the most^^sitive 
manner that he saw him make the dreadful thrust that 
felled his victim. 

" Could there be no mistake in regard to- the person 
who struck the blow ? ” . asked the counsel 'for the 
defence. »• 

**None at all: 1 am confident of that,” replied the 
witness. 

** What time in the evening was It ? ” 

“ Between ten and eleven o’clock.” 

** Well, about how far between jf Was it quarter past 
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ten or liaM-past ten o'clock, or^still later f Be more 
exact, ifVou please." 

“I should tfiink It might have been aboi^JPhalf-paat 
ten olclock," answered the witness. 

“ Aitd you are cdnfident that you saM^fhe prrsoncr at 
the bar give the blow ^ Be particular in«ynur testimony, 
and remember that you are under oath." 

" I am; there can be no mistake about it” 

•“ Was it not dark ? ” * 

•Yes ; but the moon was sliiiiing brightly.” 

Then it was not very dark, as there was .1 
moon ? ” 

“ No; the tnoon made it light cnou|[h for me to sec 
the whole affair.” 

" Be particular on this point. Do I understand you 
to say that the murder was committed about half-past 
ten o'clock, and that the moon was shining brightly .at 
the time ? ” •• 

" Yes, that is what 1 testify." 

“ yery- well; that is all.” 

ftis princip.d accuser was thus positivg in his testi¬ 
mony, and the sagacious attornc) saw enough therein 
to destro^^jjyjjyjJgncc. 

After ypwwitne^es for the State h.id been called, the 
defencSfctroduced a few, to show that young Armstrong 
had borne a better character than .some of the witnesses 
gave him, and also that his accuser had been hi.s personal 
enemy, while the murdered young man was his personal 
friend. *• 

The counsel for the Commonwealth considered that 
the evidence was t«x> strong against Armstrong to admit 
of a reasonably doubt of hi/ guilt; therefore, his plea 
was short and formal. 

All eyes were now turned to Lincoln. What could 
he say for the accus e d, in the face of such testimony i 

16 
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Few saw, any possible jhance for Armstrong <to'escape : 
his condonation was tsure. 

Mr. Ln^oin rose, while a deeply impressive ^stillness 
reigned thN^htut the court-room. The prisonej sat 
with a worriec^espairing K)l»k, such as he ha(f worn 
ever si»ce his arrest. When he w/vs led inta the court¬ 
room a most melancholy expression sat upon his brow, 
as if he were forsaken by every friend, and the evidence 
presented was not suited to produce a change for tke 
better. 

His counsel proceeded to review the testimony, and 
called attention particularh- to the discrepancies in the 
statements of the principal witness. What had seemed 
to the multitude as plain, truthful .statements he show^cd 
to be wholly inconsistent with other parts of the testi¬ 
mony, indicating a plot against an innocent nan. Then, 
raising his clear, full voice to a higher key, and lifting his 
long, wiry right arm above, his head, as if about to 
annihilate his client’s accuser, he exclaimed : “ And he 
testifies that the moon was shining brightly when the 
deed was perpetrated, between the hours of ten and 
eleven o’clock, when the- moon did not appear on. that 
night, as your Honour’s almanac will show.'^tiTii an hour 
or more later, and consequently thV*wfioi^story is a 
fabrication." 

The audience were carried by this sudden oilerthrow 
of the accuser’s testimony, and they were now as bitter 
against tlie principal witness as they were before against 
the accused. 

Lincoln continued in a strain of singular, eloquence, 
portraying the loneliness and sorrow of the widowed 
mother, whose husband, 'long since gathered to his 
fathers, and his good companion with the silver Iftcks. 
welcomed a strange and penniless boy to their humble 
^bude, dividing their scanty store with him, and, pausing. 
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and ex^ittting much emotion —^ that boy stands before 
you no^ plea<Jing for the life of hh benofattor’s son—^the 
staff of the wijJow’S declining years." The^fiw was 
electtjc; and eyes unused to weep shed t>cfars as rain. 
With ^unmistakable expt<*ssions of iaonest synjpathy 
around hitn Lincoln^loscd his remarkai^lc plea |»ritli the 
words, “ If justice is done, as I believe it will be, before 
the sun sets, it will shine upon my client a free man." 
‘The jury‘returned to the* court-room, after thirty 
minutes of retireniciTt, with the verdict of “ Nut Guilty." 
Turning to his client Lincoln .said, " It is not sundown, 
and you are free!" 

A shout oT joy went up from the crowded assembly; 
a§d the aged mother, who had retired when the case 
was given to the jury, was brought in with tears of 
gratitude Streaming ilown her checks, to receive her 
acquitted boy, and thank her noble bcnclactor for his 
successful effort. 

“Where i.s Mr. Liftcoln?” she asked. And from her 
saygd boy she pressed her way through the crowd to 
him, and seizing his hand convulsivcly^alternjitcd to 
express her gratitude, but utterance was impossible. 
Tears oi^ told. how full her licart was. Lincoln 
answerei**^ only ^ith tears for a few momcnt.s. At 
lengtRyiiowever, controlling ids feelings, he said,— 

“^unt Hannah, what did I tell you ? I pray to God 
that William may be a good boy hereafter—that thia 
lesson may prove in the end a good lesson to him 
and to'all" 

Subsequently, Lincoln went to see her at her home, 
whefk she pressed him to take pay for his services. 

"Why, Aunt Hannah, I slia’n't take a.cent of yours 
—never. Anything I can do for you I will do willingly, 
and without any charge." 

Months after this Lincoln heard that some men 
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were trying to defrau^ her of land, and hd wrote to 
her:— ‘ 

“Aunt ]^K<nnah( they can’t hare your lan^. Let thefu try 
it in the iPirc^'t^^ourt, and the* you appeal it; bridg it to 
the Supreme Court, and Herndon and I will attend to it for 
nothing.'* 

This William Armstrong, whom Lincoln saved from 
the gallows, enlisted in the Union army, in response to 
Abraham Lincoln’s first call for seventy-five thousand 
volunteers. Two years later his mother wrote to 
President Lincoln that she wanted her boy. She did 
not speak of any disability, only said that she wanted 
him. But that was enough for Mr. Lincoln, who had 
not yet fully paid his old debt of gratitude to his early 
benefactress, as he thought. He ordered tlie discharge 
of her son, and wrote the following brief epistle to her 
with his own hand :— 

“ September 1863. 

" Mrs. Hannah Armstrong, —I have just ordered the 
discharge of yo&r boy William, as you say, now at Louisville, 
Ky." 

A lawyer was associated with Lincoln idv^his case, 
Mr. Walker, and he ;ay3 of his plea:— , Y 

"At first he spoke slowly, and carefully reviewed 
the whole testimony,—picked it all to pieces, and 
showed that the man had not received hisr wounds at 
the place or time nan(ed Ijy the witnesses, btd after¬ 
wards, and at the hands of some one else. . . . He 
skilfully untied here and there a knot, and loosened 
here and there a peg, until, fairly getting wanned op, 
he raised himself in his full power, and shook the 
arguments of his opponents from him as if they ware 
d>bwcbs. . . . The last fifteen minutes of his q>eech 
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was as dloqaent as I ever ^eard; and sudi the 
power ^d earnestness with wh/bh he that 

jury that ail §at as if entranced, and wiyfh. he was 
through found relief in a gush of tdhrs •Even one 
of the^ prosecutors * said, *^e took th 4 jury iJy storm. 
There wde tears in Mr. Lincoln’s ^eyes while he 
spojfie, but they were genuine. His sympathies were 
fully enlisted for the young man, and his terrible 
sfticerity coifld not help but 'arouse the same passion 
in 'the jury. I ha^e s-aid a hundred times that it 
was Lincoln’s speech th.at saved Armstrong from the 
gallows.” 

By this time old Mrs. Armstrong njust have realized 
thy full, deep significance of the Divine promise, " Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days.* 

In his circuit practice Lincoln devoted himself to 
self-improvement, by taking books with him—reading- 
books, his grammar, arithmetic, and Shakespeare. 
He /ead and studied much when riding. The finest 
passages of Shakespeare were commixed in these 
travels; and he would sometimes ^op by the way, 
and recite ••♦■hem to strangers whom he met. Out of 
court, dusifig his absence on circuit business, he found 
considi^able time to pore over his books, so that little 
of hi^ time was lost 

Soon after he began the practice of law he com¬ 
menced to*remit money to his poor parents. There 
was a rftortgage of two hundrcd^dollars on his father’s 
little farnr, and he paid it His foster-brother, John 
Johnifton, was poor and needy, and he assisted him 
also. J<jhn was shiftless anS lazy, and Lincoln once 
wrote to him, **1 now promise you that, for every 
dollar you will, between this and the first of next May, 
get (or your owft labour, either in money or as youl* 
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own Indebtedness, I >|iU then give you «nd other 
dollar. Jj^ thisr if ydh hire yourself at* ten dollars a 
month, fr^ me you will get ten mbre, yaking* twenty 
dollars a nf^h fbr your work.” He visited his parents, 
also, as Often ahbwas consisfeht with his growing bud- 
ness and many oares. , 

In his early law practice he received five hundred 
dollars for conducting a criminal case successfully. A 
legal friend called upon' him the next fiioming, anti 
found him counting his money. ‘ 

** Look here, judge,” he said; " more money out of 
this case than I ever had in my life. If I had two 
hundred and fifty dollars more, I would go directly 
and purchase a quarter-section of land, and settle^ it 
upon my old stepmother.” 

“ I will loan you the required amounfi” answered 
the judge. 

“ Agreed,” rejoined Mr. Lincoln, and proceeded to 
write a note at once. * 

“ I would not use the money just as you have 
indicated,” tfign added the judge. 

« Why not ?" ^ 

•Your stepmother is getting old. an<L.v^ ‘not live 
many years. I would settle the pfopettyN^ipon her 
for her use during her lifetime, to revert to ,y^ upon 
her death.” 

“1 shall do no such thing,” answered Lincoln, de¬ 
cidedly. “ It is a poor return, at the best, fior the good 
woman’s devotion znS fidejjty to me, and theitS is not 
going to be any half-way business about it” ' 

As soon as he could he purchased the quarter-section, 
and settled it upon his stepmother. . 

On hearing of his father’s serious illness in January 
1851, at a time when pressing business and the sick- 
beas of his own wife rendered it impossible for him to 
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.leave Ileif he wrote a very^ touching filial letter, 
addressihg it to Johnston. The*letter«has follow* 
tag par^raph*:.j- * * 

“ you already know I desire that Eieith««‘eather nor 
motheV shall be ih warft* of any cqa^fort, either in 
health* or* sickness, ^hilc they live; ^d I feel sure 
that you have not failed to use my name, if necessary, 
to procure a doctor or anything else for father in his 
{Wesent sickfless. I sincerely liope father may yet 
recover his health ;• but, at all events, tell him to 
remember and call upon and confide in our great and 
good and merciful Maker, who will not turn away 
from him iit any extremity. He notes the fall of a 
sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our heads; and He 
wnl not forget the dying man wlio puts his trust in Him. 
Say to him that, if we could meet now, it is doubtful 
whether it would not be more painful than pleasant; 
but that, if it be his lot to go now, he will soon have a 
joyous meeting with “loved ones gone before, and where 
the rest of us, through the help of God, hope ere long 
to join them.” 

Tkat the reader may know we have not spoken with 
partiality Mr. Lincoln as a lawyer, the following 
tribute c^«»two of^the most distinguished jurists of his 
day, sptkfn after his tragic death, will prove. 

Jud^ David Davis said: “In .ill the elements that 
cons^tute the great lawyer he had few equals. The 
framework pf his mental and moral being was honesty. 
He nefer took from a client, ev|n when the cause was 
gained, more than he thought the service was worth and 
the client could reasonably afford to pay. He was loved 
by his btethreq of th. bar." * 

Judge Drummond said: “ With a probity of character 
known to all, with an intuitive insight into the human 
heart, with a clearness of statement which was in itseK 
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an argument, with ui^ommon power andvfeUdty of 
illustration,—often, it* is true, of a plain and homely 
kind,-^a^ with that sincerity and ^ eamesbiess 
manner sarried conviction, he was one of the 

most suecessfulylawvers in VKe State.” 
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M r. LINCOLNVas elected to Congress in 1846. 

He was brought forward in a meeting to nomi¬ 
nate delegates to a Congressional Convention In 1844, 
but Colonel Baker received tl'" endorsement of the con¬ 
vention. Mr. Lincoln, however, was cliosen one of the 
delegates to the district convention, whereupon he 
wrote to hfe old friend Sped, in a vein of humour, 
“The meeting appointed me one of the delegates, so 
that in getting Baker the mmiination I shall be ' fixed ’ 
a good deal like the *fcllow who is made groomsman to 
the man who has * cut him out,' and is marrying his own 
dear gal.” ^ 

Henry Clay, his favourite statesman, was the Whig 
candidate for President that year; and Mr. Lincoln 
entered into the,canvass with all his heart, making 
numerOi^s ;speeches, and winning golden opinions. He 
was cJuAen a presidential elector, a merited honour. 

One day he was coming down the steps of the State 
House, when he met an old client, whose note for 
scrvices'he held. ) 

Hallo, .Cr^dal I” Lincoln exclaimed, heartily ex¬ 
tending his hand; “ you have been very unfortunate, 1 
hear.” Cogdal Jtad ^en blo\^ up by an accidental dis¬ 
charge powder, and lost one hand by the calamity. 

*Ye^ rather unfextuoate; but it might have been 
wone^” answered CogdaL 
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"Well, that is a philosophical way of Iho&ing at 
it, cert|^nly,”® continued Lincoln. But* how hre you 
getting aFmg in your business ?^ ^ 

" Badly though. I am not only broken up int my 
business,*’but ci^pled for lif# also." ^ 

" I am sorry, for you, very sQrry indeefi,” replied 
Lincoln, with profound sympathy. 

“I have been thinking about that note of yours,” 
Cogdal added, in a despairing tone. ‘ • 

“Well," responded Lincoln, in a half-laughing way, 
"you needn’t think any more about it," at the same 
time taking the note from his pocket-book and handing 
it to him. 

Cogdal protested against taking the note, and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that some day he might be able to 
pay it. But Lincoln insisted, adding. "If you had the 
money I would not take it,” and he hurried away. 

We said that he was elected to Congress in 1846. 
He was elected, too, by a surprisingly large majority. 
Henry Clay received but nine hundred and fourteen 
majority in tl^e district in 1844 ; but Lincoln’s majority 
was one thou.sand five hundred and eleyen. Many 
voted for him who were not Whig^ hi? hdfTbsty and 
peculiar fitness for the office winning their v^tes. He 
took his seat in the National House of RjepS’bsenta- 
lives, December 6th, 1847 ; and the fact that he WM the 
only Whig member from Illinois contributed somewhat 
to his popularity. At the same session (Stephen A. 
Douglas took his seatf in (he United States Senate— 
Democratic senator from Illinois. He was "the youngest * 
and shorttst member of the senate,” while Lincoln was 
the "youngest and lonf^si member of the hou&e;” so a 
waggish associate cLiimed. 

The country was thoroughly excited, at that time, 
\tpoa tile questtoos of "the Mexican war" and the 
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"adniL^bli of Texas as a alavi;«State.'' Hie war with 
Mexico*was ubjustly waged in tile intere%ts of^|iavery, 
and the South jras‘looking to Texas for th^ Extension 
of their inhuman institution. Lincoltf at oiifte arrayed 
himse^ against these u&Aghteous nMasures,* and he 
delivenxl t speech which was acknowledged to* be the 
best that was delivered against them during the session. 

The anti-slavery conflict in Congress was hot and 
bitter during^ the two years Be served in the House. 
Those mighty chaflipions of Liberty, John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts, and Joshua R. Giddings, of 
Ohio, were members ; and Lincoln found himself fight¬ 
ing for his principles by their side. H^e assailed slavery 
aSj “ unjust and cruel," and did not hesitate to declare 
that God would visit the land in terrible retribution, if 
tie American people continued to legislate and govern 
in the interests of human bondage. He voted forty- 
two times, in one way and another, for that famous 
anti-slavery measure*— “ The Wilmot Proviso.'* 

became popular with both Whigs and Democrats, 
by reason of his genial spirit fairness, and sincerity in 
debate, his quick-witted ability in cqptrovcrsy, and his 
transparency ani- ujjrightness of character. 

He declined r<v-election in 1848, and again in 1850, 
preferrmg.to be at home with his family, and follow his 
chosen profession. 

His life in Washington forced upon his conviction 
anew ^hat 4 ie must give more attention to intellectual 
improvement He saw and fell! that the distance be¬ 
tween himself and many of his congressional associates 
was great indeed ; and he resolved to lessen it He 
devoted* himself to the study of English and American 
Literature with the earnest application of early daya He 
studied language and style by reading the bait authors 
In diort» he toede a new departure in mental pre^esi, 
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and really accomplishetf-what elevated his speeches and 
comp<^ltion the> rest bf his life. Being one who ac* 
cepted tJlii|. old maxim fully, “ Never tco old to leam«” 
he not only made the most of himself possible after he 
was forty years'Jjf age; but"fee made wore of himself 
within «a few y^ars than his mos^: partial friends ever 
anticipated. 

Until the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854, 
and the attempt to force slavery upon Kansas, Lincoln 
remained in comparative retirement, devoting himself 
to his family and profession. Occasionally some pro¬ 
slavery demonstration by his old friend and political 
antagonist, Stephen A. Douglas, called him out, for he 
was ever ready to pursue him in public debate or poli¬ 
tical action. He made some speeches in the canvass 
for General Taylor, Whig candidate for president in 
1848, and also for General Scott. Whig candidate for 
president in 1852. In the same year, also, he delivered 
an eulogy upon Henry Clay in the State Capitol He 
made some addresses on Temperance, also. He had 
been accustomed to make “ little speeches ” upon Tem¬ 
perance, as he called them, from the time he entertained 
his companions on the stumps of Indiana. At the 
time he entered upon tlie legal profo;sion, the temper¬ 
ance cause was demanding attention; and rie had 
occasional calls for addresses in this line. In 18.54 he 
joined the Sons of Temperance, believing that the 
Order was accomplishing much good in the \yest as 
well as in the East lie did not hesitate to lehd both 
example and voice against the drink customs. 

But the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in* 1854 
aroused him by its base injustice and political chicanery. 
A solemn covenant, made in 1820, to shut slavery out 
the north-ivest, was wantonly broken, that slavery might 
have a foothold in Kansas and Nebraska; and his (dd 
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aisodaft and antagonist, Doug]^, was the author of it. 
The deed aroused his whole stalvfart nature ag|yist the 
vch delnocra{,^hO devised and prosecute^ * the dia> 
bolical scheme; and betook the field*of poNtical con¬ 
troversy, stronger ahd mote earnest tha;^ ever. • 

Mr.^oeglas delivered a speech in Springfield while 
the State Fair was ih progress, and thousands of people 
were there. Mr. Lincoln heard it, and replied to it, in 
the same platce, on the following day. Listeners de- 
clafed it to be the grandest effort of his life, and that 
it completely destroyed the political foundation on 
which Douglas stood. His speech was over three hours 
long. The Springfield Journal said :— 

“ He quivered with feeling and emotion. The whole 
hoAse was as still as death. He attacked the Bill " (the 
Kansas-Netyaska Bill, of which Douglas was the author) 
"with unusual warmth and energy, and all felt that a 
man of strength was its enemy; and that he intended 
to blast it if he could* by strong and manly efforts. He 
was most succe.ssful; and the house approved the 
glorious triumph of truth by loud and iopg-continued 
huzzas. Women waved their white handkerchiefs in 
token of their silent but heartfelt consent Every 
man felt that the speech was unanswerable—that no 
human -power could overthrow it, or trample it under 
foot.” ■» 

Mr.* Lincoln followed Douglas to Peoria and other 
places, and,was equally triumphant in his replie.s to 
the advfs:ate of slavery. The r;^ult was a complete 
, political resolution in the State. The Democrats had 
been (p power in Illinois ever since their party was 
organized! But now their p6wcr was broken, and a 
Whig legislature was elected, Lincoln being among its 
member A press of business, however, oofflpclled 
Um to resign b^ore takii^ his seat Many Democrats ’ 
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voted with the Whigs^because they were (^pbsed to 
forcing! slaver^ fipon jj^ansas and Nebraska. 

This neV Whig Legislature had t(\.clect a United 
States Sefiator, *and Mr. Lincoln was the Whig candi¬ 
date, Cyman ^Trumbull 'the an'ti-Kansas-Ne^braska 
Democratic candidate, and Genecal James Shields the 
Douglas party candidate. After several undecisive 
ballots, the Democrats dropped General Shields and 
took up Governor Matheson, who had nbt committed 
himself to either side of the ^reat question; and 
Matheson came within three votes of an election. At 
this juncture an effort was made to unite the friends 
of Lincoln and,Trumbull upon one of them. Here 
the remarkable magnanimity of Lincoln's nature came 
to the rescue, showing how much more he cared for 
the principle at issue than he did for hinittelf. 

“ Withdraw my name and support Trumbull,” urged 
Lincoln ; " we shall be whipped if you don’t” 

'• Never, never !” protested one and another. 

“Four votes only will make Matheson senator, and 
we must not risk another ballot," urged Lincob, with 
still more earnestness. « 

“ Impossible,” answered one. “ We cannot do it," 
said another. 

Lincoln grew determined over the danger of Ibsing in 
•the contest, and straightening himself up to''h|s full 
height as he was wont under great emotion:— 

" It must be done I ’’ he shouted. • 

The Whigs yielded^ though several of them 'wept at 
the necessity; and the united effort made Trumbull ^ 
senator. But to the Whigs of Illinois Lincoln • never 
appeared so truly great as he did after thkt act of 
superior magnanimity. No man in the State or country 
rejoiced more heartily ovw the triumph than Mr.. 
‘Lfooolo. 
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In 18$^ the Republican par^ of IlUnou was otgan* 
ized at * Ulo(HningU>n, and the foremosfe man in its 
otganizAion Abraham Lincoln. With his 

ablest ^)eeches on that occasion he«iired «U hearts 
Mr. S<?Hpps says : * Neve^ Vas an aud^nce more com • 
pletely* electrihed b)( human eloquence. Ag%in and 
again during the prbgress of its delivery they sprang 
to dieir feet and upon the benches, and testified by long 
continued shAuts and the wating of hats how deeply 
the'^speaker had wrought upon their minds and hearts." 

From the organization of the Republican party, Mr. 
Lincoln was not only the first Republican in Illinois, 
but also in all the Western States ; and a month later, 
at the National Republican convention to nominate a 
caftdidate for President, his name was brought forward 
for the Vioe-Presidency. On the informal ballot he 
received one hundred and ten votes, and Mr. Dayton 
two hundred and fifty-nine. This complimentary vote 
was secured without -Mr. Lincoln’s knowledge. He was 
attending court at Urbana in his own State. The news¬ 
paper report that reached Urbana said, “ Lincoln re¬ 
ceived one hundred and ten votes.” 

“ Is that our Lincoln ? ” inquired one of the lawyers. 

“Of course it is," replied another. And turning to 
Mr. Lhico^n, who made his appearance just then, he 
remarked,— 

“ I congratulate you upon so handsome a vote for 
Vice-President." 

“ Mel" exclaimed Lincoln, who had already read the 
paper. “ H^ve you any idea that means me f " 

“Certainly, 1 have no idea that it means anybody 

dae." 

" Well, 3rou were never more mistaken in your life,” 
ptoCeded Mr. Lincoln. "It can’t mean me. It must 
■be the great Linooln from Massachusetts.” 
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He utterly refused believe the newspaf>et report 
until he read«a«full afccount of theoproceedingS of the 
conventiOrt The humble estiipate * put upon his 

ontn abilities aiM influence, and the fact that he. had 
indulged* no aspirations for «lSie office, is sufficient ex¬ 
planation of the^ffair. ^ 

Hs took part in the campaign that followed for 
Fremont and Dayton, striking some telling blows for 
liberty. The opposition found a powerful‘antagonist in 
him, and sometimes resorted to ^nean expedients to 
show their hostility. At a meeting at Charleston, Coles 
County, a Democrat interrupted him by saying, “ Mr. 
Lincoln, is it true that you entered this State barefooted, 
driving a yoke of^ oxen ? ” 

Mr. Lincoln paused a few moments, and then answer^. 
“ I think I can prove the fact by at least a dozen men 
in the crowd, any one of whom is more respectable than 
my questioner.” 

Then he branched off upon the helps of a free govern¬ 
ment to a poor boy, and ” the curse of Slavery to the 
white man, M^herever it existed,” speaking in a strain of 
thrilling eloquence, and closing his response with the 
following inspiring sentence, that thoroughly aroused 
the assembly:— 

"Yes, we will speak for freedom and against "Slavery, 
as long as the Constitution of our country guitr^ntees 
free speech, until everywhere on this wide land the sun 
shall shine, and the rain shall fall, and the wind shall 
blow upon no man wM goeg forth to unrequited toil.” 

Mr. Lincoln had prophesied not only bloodshed in 
Kansas but also a bloody contest between the North 
and South, in consequence of the repeal, of the Missouri 
Compromise, and the Kansas-Nebraska outrage. 
Already the flrst prophecy was fulftUed, and " Botd« 
fCuffians" were burning houses, shoetii^ Free-Statn 
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men, anC poking villages, to (jpghten freedom out of 
Kansas. * Dou^la.s saw that poiiti(!al death* await^ him 
in Illinois if he f^rshed.his Kansas-Ncbraska*itieasure ; 
and all at once he change<l front, anc> voted with the 
Repubficans in Cortgress •gainst the v^ry measure his ^ 
own pdiitioal reckless^iess inaugurated. , His sei^torial ' 
term was drawing to a close, and now he* sought a 
re-election by appealing to Republicans for support. 
Those of Illin?)is were too familiar witn his duplicity to 
believe he was honest, and refused to support him. In 
other States, where his political character was not so 
well understood, there were prominent Republicans who 
asked their brethren of Illinois to return him to the 
United States Senate. 

Ifir. Lincoln was never bolder, more earnest, and 
stronger tharn he was in this campaign. The Repub- 
iic.an State convention met at Springfield on the sixteenth 
day of June; and it was scarcely organized when a 
banner was borne intf) the hall, on which was in.scrioed. 
"Cook County for Ahrauam Lincoln. ' The sigdit 
of it seemed to craze the whole assembly. J'hey sprang 
to their feet, jumped ujxin the benches, .swung their 
hats, shouted, cheered, and gave tlieinsclves up to 
demonstrations of, deliglit for several minutes. Mr. 
Lincoln wi^s unanimousl) nominated , and in the even¬ 
ing d^i^efed before the convention his famous speech, 
known in history as "The Hou‘e-divide<i-again.st-itsclf 
Speech.” Tilii.s title was derived from a single paragraph 
at the Of^ninr’ of the specch^as h^lows ;— 

*' A house divided against itself cannot stand. I 
believe thb government cannot endure jiermancntly, 
half slavrf and half free. I do not ex|)cct the Union to 
be dissolved.—I do not expect the house to fall; but I 
do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become 
all one thing or all the other.” Late in the afternoon * 

17 
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of that day Mr. Una^ went over to his ^f&ce, with 
his carefully-prapared*speech in hist, pocket; add, lock¬ 
ing tire*d’oor behind him, he %aid' toi; his partner, Mr. 
Herndon • 

" Let me rea«^ you a par^raph of my speech-." He 
/Vead tlie foreg(^ng extract, which was a part of the 
hrst paragraph. 

“ How do you like it ? ” inquired Mr. Lincoln, before 
Herndon had time to express his surprise^ “ What do 
you think of it ? ” 

"I think it is true," replied Mr. Herndon, “but is it 
entirely palitic to read or speak it just as it is written ?” 

“That makes no difference,” answered-Mr. Lincoln. 
Mr. Herndon was still more surprised. “ Radical ” as 
he was, Lincoln was in advance of him. 

“That expression is a truth of all human experience, 
—‘ a house divided against itself cannot stand,’ ” added 
Mr. Lincoln with emphasis. “ The proposition is 
indisputably true, and has been true for more than 
six thousand years; and—I will deliver it as wrritten. 
... I woqld rather be defeated with this expression 
in the speech, than be victorious without it.” 

An hour before the address was to be delivered in 
the Representatives’ Hall, a dozen of his friends assem¬ 
bled in the library room, and Mr. Lincoln read to.them 
several paragraphs of his speech, including tlia ^tract 
quoted. 

“ What do you think of it ? ” he asked. 

“ Fifty years in adyance of public opinion,” answered 
one leader, almost angrily.' 

“ Very unwise,” replied another. 

“ It will kill the Republican party,” sud a third. 

“ And you too, Lincoln,” said a fourth 

“ Nothing could be more unwise; it will certain^ 
^ defeat your election.” added a fifth. 
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And »» the criticisms fell Jast from nearly eveiy 
tongue. •Every one, except Mr.*Hemdoll, condemned 
the ext^ct in ^e^oq. He sprang to his* l^t aftei 
all had delivered themselves freely, and said f “ Lincoln, 
deliver it just as it feads."** 

Mr. Lineoln sat in^silence for a moq;ient, the|), rising 
from his seat, he waRccd backwards and forwhrds a few 
moments longer. Suddenly stopping and facing the 
company, he'said ;— 

“Vriends, I have thought about this matter a great 
deal, have weighed the question well from all comers, 
and am thoroughly convinced the time has come when 
it should be "uttered; and if it must 1 ^ that I must go 
down because of this spetch, then let tne go down linked to 
trdth—dit in the advocacy of what is right ami just!' 

He delivered the speech just as he had prepared it, 
and great, indeed, was the excitement occasioned 
thereby. Many of his wannest friends were provoked 
by his “ unwisdom.” * 

“A fool’s speech," cried one. 

•‘*)Vholly inappropriate ! " cried another. » 

“ 'ithat foolish speech of yours will kill you, Lincoln,” 
remarked Dr. Loring. ” I wish it was wiped out of 
existence; don’t ypu wish so now ? ’’ 

“Well, Doctor,” replied Mr. Lincoln, "if I had to 
draw ^ fxm across, and erase my whole life from exist¬ 
ence, and had one poor gift or choice left as to what 
I should sai^e from the wreck, I should choose that 
speech, and leave it to thc^world unerased.” 

More than a year afterwards ne was dining with a 
party* of friends at Bloomington when that speech 
became the th^me of discussion, and every person 
present declared it was "a great mistake.” 

* Gentlemen,” replied Mr. Lincoln, " you may think 
that q>eech was a mistake; but 1 never have believed* 
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it waa» and yoa will seejiie day when you w|l «QqbiIda 
it the wisest thiDg I eter said.” c • •- 

His^prophccy was completely |ulfille(J." The fact was 
Mr. Lincoln wasoled “in a way that he knew not” A 
higher iatelligei^ce than hunKin sagacity ^ided 

;him in^the r^lj^t That speech was one ofe thfe most 
marvellous productions in Americ^ annals, and it not 
only gave the keynote to his great senatorial contest 
with Mr. Douglas, but it ‘settled ‘the character and issue 
of the next presidential election, a.id finally sealed' the 
doom of slavery in this country. 

After the delivery of this speech Mr. Lincoln 
challenged Mr. Douglas to joint debates throughout 
the canvass. Tile latter accepted the challenge so far 
as to arrange for debates with the former in seven im¬ 
portant places of the State. Mr. Douglan conducted 
his part of the affair with great pomp and noise, 
proceeding to his appointments on a chartered train 
accompanied with a band of music, and artillery to fire 
salutes, at a cost of fifty thousand dollars. On the 
other hand, ,Mr. Lincoln pursued his usual quiet, un¬ 
ostentatious, and honest way; yet he won the victory 
every time. "To say that he was the victor, morally 
and intellectually, is simply to record the judgment of 
the world.” “ In this canvass he earned a reputation 
as a popular debater second to that of no ‘man in 
America—certainly not second to that of his famous 
antagonist" At the close of one of his (Rebates with 
Mr. Douglas, even after the latter had occupied thirty 
minutes in closing tne discussion, the assembly was 
so thoroughly " enthused ” by Mr. Lincoln’s victorious 
effort, that they seized hifn, in their expberance of j<^, 
and bore him out of the hall to the hotel upon th^ 
shoulders, uimidst cheers and shouts that made tiiie 
•welkin ring. In the pqxilar vo^ he received a majo^ 
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of four^Ui^nsand and d^ty-{|jre over Mr. Douglas; 
bit owii^ to the unfair apportiontbent «f the l^[lslative 
district^ Mr. DoM|rl>b returned to the United States 
Senate. 

In dne of these *debatdf he paid one 6f the most 
eloquent tllbutes to t^e “ Declaration o( Indepenyienoe’' 
(aftqr having enundated its principles) that ever fed 
from human Ups; and he closed with these memorable 
Wbrds: 

"Vou may do anything with me you choose, if you 
will but he^ these sacred principles. You may not 
onlv defeat me for the senate, but you nuy take me 
and put me fo death. While pretending no indifference 
to earthly honours, I do claim to be .actuated in this 
co&test by something higher than an anxiety for office. 
I charge you to drop every paltry and insignificant 
thought for any man’s success. It is nothing; I am 
nothii^; Judge Douglas is nothing. BUT DO NOT 
DESTROY THAT IMilbRTAL EMBLEM OF HUMANITY— 

THE Declaration of American Independence." 

« * 
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T he Republican State Convention of Illinois met 
at Decatur, May 9th, i860, in a “Wigwam” 
erected for the purpose. Directly after the convention 
was organized, Governor Oglesby, the chairman, arose, 
and said, “ I am informed that a distinguished citizeq of 
Illinois, and one whom Illinois will ever delight to honour, 
is present, and I wish to move that this body invite him 
to a seat on the stand.” After a pause, as if to awaken 
curiosity, he called out the name in a much louder voice, 
Abraham Lincoln. Such a round of applause, cheer 
upon cheer, followed the announcement, as shook every 
board and joist of the wigwam. A rush, too, was made 
for the gentleman, who stood near the door, and he was 
actually taken up and borne through the dense crowd to 
the platform. The cheering was like the roar of the 
sea Hats were thrown up by the Chicago de|^ation, 
as if hats were no longer useful. 

The convention proceeded to business, and was fairly 
under way, when the chairman interruptetf by ^saying: 
" There is an old Derjiocra/- outside, 1 understand, who 
has something to present to this convention.’*' 

“ Receive it I receive it! ” responded several 
** What is it ? what is it ? ” cried out others. 

** Let us have it,” shouted another. 

The convention voted to receive the Democrat and 
In walked Mr. Lincoln’s old friend, John Hanks, who 
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helped ftii^ to split the rails fqj; his father's fifteen acre 
lot; the^me ^anlft who went wifh hiobtcf New Orleans 
for Offutt, and ifhlfsted with him in the B!hck*Hawk 
war. John bore on his shoulders two tails, from the lot 
he an^ Abe split, surmounted with scanner writh this 
inscriptioif:— 


“Two Rails 

# * m 

From a Lot made bv Abraham Lincoln and John Hanks, 
IN THE Sangamon Bottom, in the Year 1830." 

^Vild, tunfultuous applause greeted the rails, and the 
scene Locame simply tcinpcstoovis and Tjewildcring. The 
tiAnult subsided only to make way for another. 

“A speech!” "Let’s hear the rail-splitter!” "A 
speech ! ” " Old Abe must show his hand ! ” These and 

other demands were made in one incessant noisy clamour, 
lasting several minfltes, until Mr. Lincoln arose, con¬ 
fused, blushing, yet smiling, and remarked,— 

Gentlemen, I suppose you want to know something 
about those things " (pointing to the rails^ " Well, the 
truth is, John Hanks and 1 did make^ails in the Sanga¬ 
mon Bottom. I, don’t know whether we made those 
rails or not; the fact is, 1 don’t think they arc a credit 
to tlje tnakers. But I do know this : I made rails then, 
and I think I could make better ones than these now.” 

Another* storm of applause shook the wigwam for 
severa!* minutes; and was followed by a resolution 
declaring •* Abraham Lincoln t# be the first choice of 
the tRepublican party of Illinois for the Presidency.' 
“rhe r^lutioi] lyas carried* unanimously, amidst the 
wildest demonstrations. 

Five thousand people attended tlus convention, among . 
ttwn oiany Democrats who wwe friends of Lincoln- 
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Other Democrats wer^.there, who were nftt'a little 
provol^f^ at the course of John Hanks'and ^ers of 
their party. One of them accostecf Lincoln, after 
the adjournment,— 

“ And ao you’ri^ Abe Lincdin ? " 

“ That’s my nanie, sir,” answered, Mr. Lincoln. 

“ They say you’re a self-made man.” 

“ Well, yes ; what there is of me is self-made,” replied 
Mr. Lincoln. ’ * . * 

“Wall,” added the Democrat, kfter surveying him 
from head to foot, “ all I’ve got to say is, that it was a 
darned bad job.” 

It should be s^id that, after Mr. Lincoln’s senatorial 
contest with Mr. Douglas, particularly in 1859, he spoke 
by invitation in Kansas, Ohio, New York, and several 
of the New England States. His speeches were pro¬ 
nounced masterly. Cooper Institute was thronged to 
hear him in New York city, and he was introduced by 
the poet Bryant The next morning the Tribune said, 
“ No man ever before made such an impression o^ his 
first appeal tc a New York audi- nee.” 

While in New York two incidents transpired which 
show much of the man. He met an old acquaintance 
from Illinois in a mercantile establishment. “ How 
have you fared since you left Illinois ?” inquired Mr. 
Lincoln. ‘ , 

“ I have made a hundred thousand dollars, and lost it 
all And how is it with you, Mr. Lincoln ? ’’ ^ 

“ Oh, very well,” Mf. Lincoln replied ; “ I have the 
cottage at Springfield, and about eight thousand dollars 
in money. If they make me vice-president with Seward, 
as some say they will, I hope I shall be ,able to tncreai^ 
it to twenty thousand ; and that is as much as any man 
ought to want” 

* He stopped' in New York over Sunday, and strolled 
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alone tttAthe Sabbath School of the Five Points Mission, 
interest’ toMeam what could t>e done* for the street 
children of the 9^' X^e superintendent wa§ Impressed 
by the appearance of the visitor, anil invited him to 
addrels the girls add boy^f Without |)esitati<Ki he con¬ 
sented, aiftl immedia||ely began a little speech t)^at com- 
plejely captivated his young listeners. Seteral times 
he essayed to stop, but his listeners cried out, “ Go on, 
^o on, sir.” ^‘Do go bn.” If was an unusual address, 
and charmed both teacher and pupil alike. When he 
was about to depart, the superintendent said,— 

“ Pardon me; may I have the pleasure of knowing 
who my visilor is ? ” ^ 

“Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois," he replied. 

*He spoke at Norwich, Conn., and subs<‘quently Dr. 
Gulliver pSblished the following instructive and inter¬ 
esting account of his interview with him, on the next 
morning after listening to him : - 

• The next morning I met him at the railroad station, 
wljjre he was conversing with our Mayor, every few 
minutes looking up the track and inquiryjg, half-impa- 
tiently and half-quizzically, ‘Where’s that "wagon" of 
yours ? Why don’t the “ wagon ’’ come along ?' On 
being introducedjto him, he fixed his eyes upon me, and 
said, * I have seen you before, sir I' ‘I think not,' I 
repllftP: * you must mistake me for some other person.’ 

* No, 1 don’t; I saw you at the Town Hall last evening.' 

‘ Is it Dossible, Mr. Lincoln, that you could observe 
individcials so closely in sujh a «owd ? ’ * Oh, yes 1 ’ he 

replied, laughing; ‘ that is my way. I don’t forget faces. 
Were you not there ? ’ ‘I was, sit, and I was well paid 
for going ;' adding, somewhat in the vein of pleasantry 
he had started, ‘ 1 consider it one of the most extraor¬ 
dinary speeches 1 ever heard.’ 

" As we entered the cart, he beckoned me to Jake h 
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seat with lUm, and said, Jq a most agreeably frahk way, 
'Were you sihcere in'what you said about speecli 
just now ?" I. % 

“ ‘ I meant evtiry word of it, Mr. Lincoln. Why, an 
old dyed^-in-the-yrool Democl^at, who sat near nie, ap¬ 
plauded, you repeatedly, and whpn rallied'-upon his 
conversion' to sound principles, answered: “ I don’t 
believe a word he says, but I can’t help clapping him, 
he’s so pat." That I call the triumph of orktoiy, 

'i 

"' When you convince a man against his will. 

Though he is of the same opinion still’ 

Indeed, sir, I learned more of the art of public speaking 
last evening than I could from a whole course of lectures 
on Rhetoric.’ 

“ ‘ Ah! that reminds me,’ said he, ‘ of a most extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance which occurred in New Haven 
the other day. They told me that the Professor of 
Rhetoric in Yale College,—a very learned man, isn’t 
he?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sit^^and a fine critic too.’ 

" ‘ Well, I suppose so ; he ought to be, at any rate,— 
they told me that he came to hear me, and took notes 
of my speech, and gave a lecture on it to his class the 
next day; and, not satisfied with that, he followed me 
up to Meriden the next evening, and heard me again 
for the same purpose. Now, if this is so, it is to my 
mind very extraordinary. I should like v^ry much to 
know what it was in my speech you thought soJ^mark- 
able, and what you suppose interested my, friend, the 
Professor, so much.’ » 

** * The clearness of your statements, M/. Lincoln ; the 
unanswerable style of your reasoning, and especially 
your illustrations, which were romance and pathos, idid 
fan and iogk, all welded together. That story about 
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the snArtt, for example, whlc^Jtet the hands and feet of 
your I^irtocratic lasarers in suchVigorou^otioi^ was at 
once queer and,-toftiic%i, and tragic and augflimentative. 
It br<dce through all; the barriers of •a man's previous 
opinions and preju'dices .-ff a crash, an^ blew up the very 
citadel of*his false before he,could kqpw what 

had hurt him.’ 

“ * Can you remember any other illustrations,’ said he, 
*of tin's peculiarity of iny stylh ? ’ 

“ I gave him othdts of the same sort, occupying somt 
half-hour in the critique, when he s.iid; ‘ I am much 
obliged to you for this. I have been wishing for a long 
time to finrf some one who would maj^e this analysis for 
me. It throws light on a subject which has been dark 
to me. I hope you have not been too flattering in your 
estimate. •Certainly, I have ha'l a most wonderful suc¬ 
cess, for a man of my limited education.’ 

“‘That suggests, Mr. Lincoln, an inquiry which has 
several times been upon my lips during this conversa- 
tiqp. I want very much to know how you got this 
unusual power of “ putting things,” It have been 
a matter of education. No man haj it by nature alone. 
What has your education been f' 

“‘Well, as toaiducation, the newspapers are correct; 
I never went to school more than six months in my life. 
But^ A *you s®>'> ^*8 must be a product of culture in 
some form. I have been putting the question you ask 
me to,my»elf, while you have been talking. I can say 
this, tlfat among my earlj^t r rcol lections I remember 
how, when a mere child, I usexTto get irritated when 
anybody talked to me in a '^ay 1 could not understand. 
I don’t toink J ever got angry at anything else in my 
life. But that always disturbs my temper, and has ever 
since. I can remember going to my littte bed-room, 
aAer hearing the neighbours talk of an evening with niy 
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father, and spending no spall part of the nigjnt walking 
up and down^ and tiding to make* out-what'was the 
escact meaning of some of their, tp nte,v^ark sapi^. 1 
could not flleep, though I often tried to, when I got on 
such a hunt after an idea, itKtil 1 had caught iV; and 
when I,thought )l had got it, I waf not satisfied until I 
had repeated it over and over, until 1 had put it in 
language plain enough, as I thought, for any boy I 
knew to comprehend. This was a kind oTpassion witii 
me, and it has stuck by me ; for I um never easy how, 
when I am handling a thought, till I have bounded it 
North, and bounded it South, and bounded it East, and 
bounded it West. Perhaps that accounts for the cha¬ 
racteristic you observe in my speeches, though I never 
put the two things together before.’ 

“ * Mr. Lincoln, I thunk you for this. It /'s the most 
splendid educational fact 1 ever happened upon. But, 
let me ask, did you prepare for your profession ? * 

“ ‘ Oh, yes I I “ read law,” as thi; phrase is ; that is, 
I became a lawyer’s clerk in Springfield, and copied 
tedious docupients, and picked up what I could of law 
in the intervals of other work. But your question 
reminds me of a bit of education I had which I am 
bound in honesty to mention. In the course of my law¬ 
reading, I constantly came upon the word (Umonstrate, 
I thought at first that I understood its meaning, but 
soon became satisfied that I did not I said to myself, 
“What do I mean when I demonstrat* more,.than when 
I rtason or prove f How does demonstration differ from 
any other proof?" I'*consulted Webster’s Dictionary. 
That told of “ certain proof,” “ proof beyond the possi¬ 
bility of doubt"; but 1 could form no idea whrA sort of 
pro(^ that was. I drought a great many things were 
proved beyond a possibility of doubt, without recourse 
00 aiiy such extraordinary process of reasoiring as 1 
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underst^c|l “ demonstration ** ttt be. I consulted all the 
diction^ies a^d lXx>ks of reference h <Auld ,find, but 
with no better r^lVs. , You might as well h&ve defined 
bhu to a blind man. A.t last I said, * Lincdin, you can 
never'make a lawyer if'^ou do not ^understtind what 
detnoHstraJe means ; • and I left my si^ation it% Spring* 
field, went home to my father’s house, and stayed there 
till I could give any proposition in the six books of 
Euclid at si^t I then founcfout what "demonstrate*’ 
means, and went ba 5 k to my law-studies.' 

• I could not refrain from saying, in my admiration 
at such a development of character and genius com¬ 
bined : ‘Mr.* Lincoln, your success is rjp longer a marvel. 
It is the legitimate result of adequate causes. You 
deserve it all, and a great deal more. If you will permit 
me, I wouW like to use this fact publicly. It will be 
most valuable in inciting our young men to that patient 
classical and mathematical culture which most minds 
absolutely require. Vfo man can talk well unle.ss he is 
able first of all to define to hinrself what he is talking 
about Euclid, well studied, would free world of 
halPits calamities, by banisliing liall yic nonsense which 
now deludes and curses it. 1 have often thought that 
Euclid would be .one of the best books to put on the 
catalogue of the Tract Society, if they could only get 
people^o*read it. It would be a means of grace,' 

*“ I think so,’ said he, laughing ; ‘ I vote for Euclid.* 
“A%wesnearcd the end of our journey, Mr, Lincoln 
turned fo me very pleasantly, an j sa id, ‘ I want to thank 
you for tho conversation. I have enjoyed it very much.' 

1 replied, referring to some,stalwart denunciations he 
had just been uttering of the demoralizing influence of 
Washii^ton upon Northern politicians in respect to the 
slavery question, 'Mr. Lincoln, may 1 say one thing to 
you b^ore we sepanUe I' 
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•“Certainly, anythingjrou please.’ 

“'You have just sjlbken of the tendei^<tt“)^Utical 
life in 'Wal&hington to debase tl^e iho^l convictions of 
our representatives there by the Admixture of cOnsidoa^. 
tions of mere political expedftfncy. You have b^ome, 
by the ijontrover^y with Mr. Doughs, one of < 3 (Ur leaders 
in this greEt struggle with slavery, ^^hich is undoubtedly 
tit struggle of the nation and the age. What I would 
like to say is this, and I sUy it with a full heart, Be trOt 
to your principles aud we will be true'to you, and God wUl 
be true to us allT His homely face lighted up Instantly 
with a beaming expression, and taking my hand warmly 
in both of his, he said, ‘ I say Atnen to that—A men to 
that!’” 

The National Republican Convention assembled in 
Chicago on the i6th day of June, i860. A mammoth 
“ Wigwam " was erected to accommodate the delegates 
and crowd of spectators. It was estimated that twenty* 
five thousand men attended that convention. Fifteen 
hundred of them slept under the roof of a si^le 
hoteL ^ 

The candidates for President were William H. Seward. 
Salmon P. Chase, Edward Bates, Judge McLean, William 
L Dayton, Simon Cameron, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Benjamin F. Wade. It must be conceded, however, 
that Mr, Seward was by far the most promifiell^ and 
his nomination was generally expected by Republicans 
in the East, it not in the West Indeed, Mr. Lincoln 
was not known to the rank, and file of the Republican 
party outside of the'^estera States. Mr. Chase and 
Judge Bates were better known to the people 0^ the 
wh(^e country than he. But the balloting proved that 
Mr. Seward was not as strong a candidate as muf 
' antidpated, ' Mr. Chase had forty-nine votes, and Ju^ 
BMes forty^ight, in the informal ballot whifoMr. Lincoln 
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had oiis huDdred and two. Jt waa evident dial Mr. 
Sewaix^ lould not be nominatid. Xhtfre was^ not a 
sufficient niinib^ td leave their favourite calltiidates for 
.him, to secure his nomination. But assthe result proved, 
there iwere enough who N^ould leave the men of thdr 
choice and vote for ^r. Lincoln, to ele|t him. J'o them 
Mr. Lincoln was a*compromise candidate, whom they 
(deferred if they could not have the man of their choice. 
Mr. Lincoln'*was nominated t>n the third ballot. The 
scene that followed Hhe announcement beggars descrip> 
tion. Not a storm, but a hurricane of uncontrollable 
enthusiasm burst from the vast assembly, migmented 
by the multitude waiting outside, who in response to 
the cry of a messenger stationed upon the roof of the 
“Wigwam,” "Fire the salutet Abe Lincoln is nomL 
noted” rent the air with their deafening shouts, while 
the'thundering roar of cannon, peal on peal, swelled 
the din into fearful proportions. 

The news was flatbed over the wires to Springfield ; 
an^ when it was received at thfc office of the Journal, 
where Mr. Lincoln and a few of his neigj^urs were 
gathered, the excitement of Chicago was repeated on 
a smaller scale, and the nominee was overwhelmed with 
congratulations, .Taking the telegram up, Mr, Lincoln 
remarked,— 

" gentlemen, there Is a little woman at our 
house who is probably more interested in this dispatch 
than 1 am ^ and if you will excuse me^ I will take it up 
and let* 4 ier see it.” 

The Committee of the (?hica(|o* Convention officially 


notified Mr. Lincoln of his nomination at his home 


m the *follow^. day. A dtipefMr. desiring 
their distinguished towns 

^jpoiitical custom on so impoitSAit^^Ka Bc mijm^ 

S (jutati^ of tiie choicest and 

_ 
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sent them to his house. ^Mr. Lincoln promptly retxurned 
them, with the characteristic message:— . f ‘ 

“You iertow that we never do any sitph thing'at our 
house.” «> ■ • , 

The correspondent of the Portland Hress, wha was 
present, gsays that after the official ceremaniei and 
formal introductions ended, a seiVant brought in a 
waiter, containing a large pitcher and several glass 
tumblers, when “ Mr. Lir/coln afose, and ‘ gravely ad¬ 
dressing the company, said: ‘Gentlemen, we must 
pledge our mutual healths in the most healthy beverage 
which God has given to man—it is the only beverage 
I have ever used or allowed in my family, and I cannot 
conscientiously depart from it on the present occasion— 
it is pure Adam’s ale, from the spring; ’ and, taking-a 
tumbler, he touched it to his lips, and pledged them 
his highest respects in a cup of cold water. Of coarse 
all his guests were constrained to admire his consistency, 
and to join in his example." 

His neighbours supposed that he would yield his 
temperance ^orinciples to the demands of the august 
occasion ; but he was not the man to do that. The 
statesman who dated to oppose his own best friends, 
and say to the world, “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand," would not sacrifice his principles now 
for a glass of wine. - ♦ 

He received the honoured guests with the simplicity 
and informality for which he was famed,, and, after 
assuring them that he had nothing stronger than 
"Adam’s ale” in Jn>>rtouse, he drank their health in 
the “ sparkling beverage.” He never performed a more 
independent, consistent, and worthy act than that He 
stood by his temperance principles just as he did by his 
anti-slavery principles. ^ 

* His nomination created the most intense excitement 
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and Iritt#rp8 in the slave Statea Threats of aecetidon 
and rebeUvn cam» from them* ^th fftfy wind tiMt 
tdew. His. electi«sn in the following November*wia the 
^gnal for the southern (leaders to prepare fos civil war 
and thtik dissolution of the«Union. Before Inauguration 
Day aifived seven of the southern StAes had |eceded 
and organized a sou^ern Confederacy; Multerings of 
the coming storm were heard. The war-cloud was 
gathering, daflc and omftious. ‘The thunder of arms was 
heard in the distance. Beaten with the ballot, the 
champions of slavery resolved to conquer with the 
bullet War seemed inevitable. 

Mr. Lincoln was overwhelmed with visitors from 
the day of his nomination until he* removed to the 
White House. All classes, high and low, rich and 
poor, great and little, flocked to see the “ tall man elo¬ 
quent” and shake his hand. Some curious incidents 
occurred, which exhibit the noble qualities of the presi¬ 
dential candidate faf better than words. Two young 
men entered the Executive chamber of the State House, 
whne he received his friends, and linge red near the 
door. Observing them, Mr. Lincoln approj^ed them, 
saying,— * 

“ How do you chj, my good fellows ? What can I do 
for you f Will you sit down ? ’’ 

• Weed© not care to sit" replied the shorter of the 

. • 

two. 

“I am at^ your service,” continued Mr. Lincoln, in 
his familiar way, aiming to make the diffident young 
men feel at.home. 

** I some talk with my friend here," continued the 
young man, "about your height, Mr. Lincoln. He 
ehinlf he is just as tall as you ate.” 

“Ahl” responded Mr. Lina^ with a bnmd mile, 
at the same time scanning the “ tall compenkm,” “ hw 

ft-*- 
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is long certainly. Let us see about that.* He went 
for his cane,f,and retariiing, said,—, / 

“ Htr^ young man, we’ll see who is^ht longest.” 

Placing, the end of the ca['.e upon the wall, he 
said,— 

“ Come underhere, young man. We canf,settle that 
question in a mihute.” 

The young man stepped under the cane, and when 
it was carefully adjusted, Mr. Lincoln contwued ; " Now 
step out and hold the cane while I ,go under.” 

No quicker said than done. 

“ He is just my height exactly,” he remarked to the 
.shorter visitor ; “ he guessed with remarkable accuracy.” 
Then taking each of them by the hand with words of 
encouragement, he bade them good-bye. 

He saw that the two young men were w§ll meaning, 
but verdant, unacquainted with the proprieties of the 
occasion ; but sooner than have tiiera feel that they had 
insulted his dignity he would meusure “ height ” with 
them a dozen times pver. 

An old woman came in to see him “ becavise he "Used 
to dine at*^her house when he was on the Circuit.” Mr. 
Lincoln could ncfc remember her, until she had called 
his attention definitely to certain incidents. 

" Oh, yes; I remember now,” he said, shaking her 
hand heartily; " I hope it is well with you, my dear 
woman.” 

“Do you remember that scanty dinner I gave you 
one day ?" J 

“No, I am sur(r*{-s^o n6t remember anything scant 
at your house.” 

“ Well, you did have a scanty dinner one day,” she 
added. “You came along just as we were through 
dinna, and everythii^ was eaten up; so that I had 
•nothing to give yoo but a bowl of bread and milk, and 
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you ate it;^d when 3 rou got up, and I apologised for 
having noting better, you replied, .Why, that is 
quite good enough *for the President of the* United 
States.' ” 

Mr. (Jncoln laughed aAd invoked a blessing on her 
head, fdUy ^appreciating the well-mean^ fricndsl^ that 
brought her eight mfies on purpose to remind him of 
the “ scanty dinner,” 

■Among his* callers Was Hannah Armstrong, widow 
of Jack and mothcr«of William; and a more sincere 
and worshipful visitor he did not have. “ He talked to 
me just as he did when Jack was alive,” she said after¬ 
wards. "I talked to him some time, and was about to 
bid him good-bye. I had told him that it was the last 
tinfc I should ever see him; something told me I 
should nevey see him again; they would kill him. 
He smiled and said, ‘ Hannah, if they do kill me, 1 
shall never die another death.’ Then I bade him 
good-bye.” 

A grand reception was tendered him in Chicago. 
He *obscrved a little girl approaching vgq^ timidly. 
Beckoning to her kindly, he said: " Little girl, what 
will you have ?" 

“I want your p^me,” she hesitatingly replied. Just 
then Mr. Lincoln observed several other little girls 
appro|clliilg, and he responded,— 

"BtJt here arc several other little girls—they would 
feel badly if J should give my name only to you." 

“There are eight of us in all," she answered, “and 
all of us want your name.” 

“ Then get me eight sheets^ of paper, with pen and 
ink, and 1 will sje jrhat can be done for yoy.” 

^e paper was brought, and Mr. Lincoln sat down 
to a taUe, in tint crowded room, and wrote a line upon 
each sheet, appending his name thereta 
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A little boy of abouj^ three years came iiyto*the room 
with hi^ father As” soon as he’entered hi; ^ymng his 
hat, and tried out, “ Hurrah for LfncOlni I” The people 
laughed, und JVTr. Lincoln, joii^'ng them, caught up ^e 
little fellow and gave him •'a toss' towards th^ ceiling, 
exclairning, " Ii[urrah for you f ” , 

These‘were pleasant episodes to a man of so much 
simplicity and real kindness as Mr. Lincoln possessed, 
in the general reception of' dignitaries,—govemdrs, 
statesmen, senators, judges, diviftes, etc. 

On the 6th of November Mr. Lincoln was elected 
President by the popular vote of 1,857,610,—491,634 
votes more than were cast for Mr. Dodglas. In the 
Electoral College he received 180 votes, and Mr. 
Douglas only X2\ the others being divided between 
Breckinridge and Bell. 

A few days before the election, the Republicans of 
Springfield placed the result of a canvass of Springfield 
in Mr. Lincoln’s hand. He called into the Executive 
Chamber Mr. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of 
Public Ipuitruction for the State of Illinois, whose office 
.was in the building. Having locked the door he said,— 

" I have called you in to assist me in looking over 
this canvass of Springfield; I desire to know how the 
ministers and some good people will vote.” 

Mr. Bateman assented to his proposition, “^d pro¬ 
ceeded to examine the book. Mr. Lincoln frequently 
inquired if such and such a person were rot a minister 
or member of the church, to which Mr. Bateman replied 
according to the 6e?f of his knowledge. With pencil in 
hand, Mr. Lincoln kept a memorandum. When the 
examination was completed, he sat in silenc<f, and with 
a face full of sadness for several minutes. Then, tumit^ 
to Mr. Bateman, he remarked,— 

“ I don’t understand it Here are several ministers. 
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of diflfertfnt^ denominations, against mc^ and here are 
prominei|t |ieihbers*of the churches aghast me. Mr. 
Bateman, I am* ndt h Christian,—God knows* 1 would 
he on^—but I have carefully read the •Bible,.and 1 do 
not so understand tihis D^k,” drawing a copy of the 
New Testament from his pocket Aft^r a brief pause 
he continued,— 

"These men well know that I am for freedom in the 
TAritories, freedom evelywhere as far as the Constitu¬ 
tion and laws will permit, and that my opponents are 
for slavery. They know this, and yet with this book 
in their hands, in the light of which human bondage 
cannot live A moment, they arc going to vote against 
me. I do not understand it at all." * 

Mr. Lincoln was on his feet, evidently filled with 
emotion ovta the grave and perilous condition of the 
country. In silence he walked up and down the room, 
going back and forth several times, with deep sadness 
depicted on his face, ^ if a mighty burden were resting 
on his heart At length, suddenly stopping in the 
centre of the hall, and lifting his right arm heavenward, 
whil* tears were on his cheek, he exclaimed 

" 1 know there is a God, and that lie liates injustice 
and slavery. I seg the storm coming, and I know that 
His hand is in it If He has a place and work for me, 
I am jemly. I am nothing, but truth is everything. I 
know I am right, because I know that liberty is right 
I have ^tol(i them that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand, and Christ and reason say the same ; and 
they will find it so. Douglas don’f. whether slavery 
is voted up or voted down; but God cares, and 
humanit}f cares, s^d I care; and, with ^^'s help, I 
•hall not falL I may not see the ehd ; but it will come, 
and I shall be vindicated ; and these men will find that 
hey have not read their liUbles aright.” 
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He spoke much of tjijs as if soliloquizing sftid then, 
turning to MV. Batem'an, he addedr^ • 1 \ 

“ Does it not appear strange that'mfin ^can ignore the 
moral aspects of Ae contest ? jiA revelation could not 
make it "plainer to me that^islavery or the government 
must Ije destroyed. The future, would be* something 
awful, as I look at it, but for this r6ck on which I stand, 
especially with the knowledge of how some of these 
ministers are going to vbte. It seems as if God hhd 
borne with slavery until the very' teachers of religion 
have come to defend it from the Bible, and to claim 
for it a divine character and sanction ” [referring to Drs. 
Ross and Palmef of the South, of whom mention had 
been made]; “ and now the cup of iniquity is full, and 
the vials of wrath will be poured out” 

He went on still further, expressing his confidence in 
Divine Providence, declaring that ” right is might,” and 
that faith in God “ is indispensable to successful states¬ 
manship ; ” and that the support which a public man 
receives from these truths is grander than all pther 
support freely announced his belief in the duty 
and power of prayer, and intimated that he'* had 
sought Divine guidance in his solemn and responsible 
position. 

Mr. Bateman responded to him,— 

** 1 have not supposed that you were accustbrp^ to 
diink so much upon this class of subjects. Your friends 
are ignorant of the fact that you cntcrtahi sv'ch pro¬ 
nounced sentiments on these topics as have 

expressed to me.” 

" I am awsure of that,” Mr. Lincoln answered f ** but 
I think more on tl^cse subjects than upmi all others, 
and I have done so for years." 

That Mr. Lincoln was a child of Providence, with* 
‘out knowing it, led and disciplined for graver m^oii* 
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8 ibflities*t]ym any previous Pg^ident had ever borne, 
not exc^tmg WasWngton, is deaf to tlve Bible^student. 
His language wal tllat of prophecy, and his Ipirit was 
•hat of a Christian hero ^nd martyr. 

Befolte leaving "Sprin^eld for Washington, Mr. 
Lincoln pafU his mot|}er and other relatives a vis(^ His 
mother was living vfith her daughter, Mrs, ♦loore, at 
Farmington. “ The meeting between him and the old 
la^y,” says hfr, Lamon, “was'of the most affectionate 
and tender charactd. She fondled him as her own 
Abe, and he her as his own mother." 

Mrs. Lincoln returned with her son to Charleston 
that they might enjoy each otlier’s cony)any still longer. 
When the time arrived that Mr. Lincoln must leave, 
bofh he and his mother were deeply aflccted. Mr. 
Lamon continues ;— 

“ The parting between Mr. Lincoln and his mother 
was very touching. She embraced him with deep 
emotion, and said she w.is sure she should never behold 
hin\.again, for she felt that ‘ his enemies would assassi¬ 
nate him.’ ^ 

“ ‘>No, no, mother; they will not do that Trust in 
the Lord and all will be well; we shall see each other 
again.’ • 

“ Inexpressibly affected by this new evidence of her 
tendqr tlttachment and deep concern for his safety, he 
gradually and reluctantly withdrew from her arm.s, 
feeling ^mose deeply oppressed by the heavy cares 
which titae and events weje rapidly augmenting." 

Mrs. Lincoln was not alone linTrer fears that her 
son would come to an untimely end. Neighbours and 
friends in Spririgfield were equally anxiou%. 

“They will throw the cars from the track," one 
suggested. 

** Some one will stab him in the crowd,” another. 
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* He will be poisoned before the fourth <^f <-March,” 
still another. * „ 

” He will be shot from a housetopt oh inauguration 
day," a foHith. « J , 

" Vou .ought to take a cook- with -you from y^r own 
female jTriends,” ‘suggested a fifth. « 

On the iith^day of February', i86i, Mr. Lincoln 
left Springfield for Washington with his family.' A 
multitude of friends and neighbours gathered at the 
depot for a parting hand-shake. From the platfohn of 
the cars he addressed the company : 

** My friends,—No one not in my position r-an appreciate 
the sadness I feel'at this parting. To this people I owe all 
that I am. Here I have lived more than a quarter of a 
century. Here my children were born, and here one of them 
lies buried. 1 know not how soon I shall see Jou again. A 
duty devolves on me which is greater, perhaps, than that 
which has devolved upon any other man since the days of 
Washington. He never would have succeeded except for the 
aid of Divine Providence, upon which he at all times relied. 
I feel tha^, jcannot succeed without the same Divine aid 
which sustained him, and on the same Almighty Being I .place 
my reliance for support: and I hope you, my friends, will pray 
that 1 may receive that Divine assistance without which I 
cannot succeed, but with which success is certain. Again 
1 bid you all an affectionate farewell” . ^ 

His journey to Washington was signalized by sincere 
demonstrations of respect and honour. His/passage 
was like that of a.cqpqueror. From the beginning to 
the end of his journey it was one splendid ovation. At 
all the cities on the foute he addressed the vast 
multitudes a^embled, and his sentiifleitts were eagerly 
caught up and borne over the land; for the people 
.were eager to obtain the least hint of his future policy. 
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His speeches were characterized by that thoughtful, 
sound, so|[d, cleu-^ and logiolf element ^hat ever dis- 
tinguisfied hisf best efforts. 

, The presidential pa'ty was met at Philadelphia by 
the s^ of Mr. Sswarh.vvith the startling intelligence 
that & plot had been discovered to assassinate the 
President-elect when he passed throifgh Haltunore on 
the following day. Threats of assassination had been 
heard again* and again, and. now detectives supposed 
thaf they had dissovered a veritable plot, and that 
speedy action alone could thwart the purpose of the 
conspirators. 

A consultation with Mr. Lincoln followed, and it 
was arranged that, instead of going 6n the presidential 
tmin the next day, Mr. Lincoln should be taken 
through tl^at night to Washington by the night ex¬ 
press. At half-past six next morning he reached 
Washington, and the news of his arrival was flashed 
at once over the country by tlie telegraphic wires. 
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LIFE IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 

O UR purpose being to see the man Lincolrt in 
the highest office, as we saw the boy Abraham 
in his pioneer home, we shall not recount his public 
deeds in overthrowing the "Rebellion,” which lasted 
during his entire fife in the Executive Mansion. His 
remarkable success in marshalling the “ Union Army ” 
of more than two million men, controlling th,e perilous 
factions of the country, securing the confidence of 
every true patriot in the land, organizing victory upon 
a thousand battle-fields, creating a powerful navy, 
raising three thousand, million dollars for the war, 
restoring the public credit, emancipating four million 
slaves, and ^storing peace upon a stronger basis than 
ever, is well known' to the world. These achievements 
caused M. Laboulaye to exclaim, at the College de 
France, before an immense audience of the elite of the 
intellectual world, "Mr, Lincoln is a create? man 
THAN CiESAR.” To record a history of these achieve¬ 
ments would require a volume instead of twp or three 
chapters, and even then the real character of th<! man 
might not appear so deafly as"it does in certaiq incidents 
of his presidential career. In his daily life, at the head 
of the nation, we are to find those qualities of mind 
and heart which made him truly great. Incidents will 
illustrate hU ability, honesty, patriotism, industry, 
Id&dness, self-reliance, firmness, tact, wit, genius, mag- 
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nanimity, and influence, farjljetter than declamation. 
For thj^ leason wt shall present* his jirefidenjial career 
through the mdfet * instructive incidents of'his life in 
• the White House. 

Mr\ Lincoln wds inai^mrated on the 4th «f March, 
i86i. A*vast concourse of people a^embled %t Wash¬ 
ington to witness ftic imposing ceremoniesf Fears of 
an outbreak and the possible assassination of the 
President leS Genoraf Scott* to provide ample military 
defence of the cify. President Lincoln closed his 
inaugural address with the following touching appeal 
to the enemies of the Government : — 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fcllow.^ountrymen, and not 
itk mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The government 
will not assail you. You can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath registered in 
heaven to destroy the guvcrnmeni; while I shall have the most 
solemn one to preserve, protect, and defend it. 1 am loath 
to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may be Stnained, it must not break 
our bonds of affection. 'I'he mystic chordS'» 4 ?f memory, 
stretching from every battle-field and p^jtriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet 
swell the chorus oi the Union, when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our nature." 

• • 

OTi that morning, Mrs. Lincoln relates, he re.-id his 
inaugural ^ddress to his family; and after having read 
it, he fpquested to be left alone. The door stood ajar, 
and hb friends distinctly •hcar^ him in prayer, com¬ 
mencing himself, his countijr, and hi.s family to the 
care atxi protection of God. Tlie weight of responsi¬ 
bility laid upon Him was too great for his human heart 
to bear alone. His Cabinet were William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State; Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the 
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Treasury; Simon Camero^ Secretary of War; Gideon 
Welles, Secretary of‘the Navy; Caleb Bj 'Smith, 
Secretary df the Interior; Montgoindry' Blair, Post- 
master-General; atnd Edward Bates, Attorney-General, 
— a body of advisers with who(n the' loyal peo^l9'were 
well pleaded. * ' ' 

A distinguished senator said to' President Lincoln, 
just after his inauguration,— 

“You have as difficult a'Lask in hand as'Washington' 
had when he took command of tlifb American army, 
and as little to do it with.” 

“That is true, substantially,” replied the President, 
“but then I have larger resources to draw fro'm,” a reply 
Arhich showed that a hopeful, discriminating, thoughtful 
man had moved into the Executive Mansion 

“You are right, Mr. President,” responded the senator; 
“but my remark had reference to the weak condition 
of the government, as the out-going administration left 
it—no money, no army, no navy, no fire-arms, no 
nothing for you to begin with.” 

“ But re^Uft I have what is better, the patriotism of 
the loyal people," was the President’s just and noble 
reply. The Honorable Henry J. Raymond, speaking of 
a leading feature of Mr. Lincoln’s administration, said : 
“From the outset his reliance was upon the spirit and 
patriotism of the people. He had no oveiweejiing 
estimate of his own sagacity, he was quite sensible of 
his lack of that practical knowledge of men .and,affairs 
which experience of both alpne can give; but he had 
faith in the devotion of the people to the. principles of 
Republican government, in their attachment to the 
Constitution and the Union, and in that intuitive 
sagacity of a great community which always trans¬ 
cends the most cunning devices of individual men, and 
id a great and perilous crisia more resembles inspiration 
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than tfie^mere deductions tile human intellect At 
the v<gy£>ut9et of his administration JPi^sident Lincoln 
cast himself, wifholit reserve and without fejfr, upon this 
> reliance.” A man of less conhdence*in tha ability and 
hdeliw of the loy^l ped^ile for such a crisis«would not 
have beA qualified for his position * 

JTie senator referred to facts with which <he country 
was familia^—that is, that the National Government 
Tiad been under the’ control of the South, especially 
during the previouf administration, and that the cabinet 
had used their opportunity to prepare for civil war 
by taking possession of its resources, that northern 
strength might be diminished. Howell Cobb was 
Secretary of the Treasury under tAc previous admin- 
fttration, and he was a slaveholder from Georgia. He 
left the public treasury without a dollar, and the national 
credit so much impaired that borrowing money was 
difficult if not impossible. It was supposed that he 
used several million dollars of the public money in 
preparation for the rebelliota John Ji. Floyd was 
Secretary of War; and he was a slaveholder from 
Virginia. He depleted northern arseiiafs, as Cobb 
depleted the treasury, and sent riffes, muskets, cannon, 
mortars, balls, powder and shells, to important posts in 
the South. The Memphis Appeal, a disloyal journal 
of yrtiifessee, said that " seven hundred and seven thou¬ 
sand stand of arms, and two hundred thou.sand revolvers, 
were /listsibuted at convenient points in the South, by 
the action of Secretary ^oyd, at^ the commencement 
of the Rebellion.” Isaac Topecy of Connecticut was 
Secretary of the Navy, an^ though not a slaveholder 
he was as servile a tool in the hands o/ rebel manipu¬ 
lators as lived; and he scattered our navy, ninety 
vessels, so widely so that it could be no immediate 
service to the government, when the South should rise 
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up against It. Only two vessels of our entire- naval 
squadron remawnyd In' riolrthern parts whenlMr. Lin¬ 
coln became President. It was to - tlws' discouraging 
condition o£i affairs’that the senator referred in address¬ 
ing Mr. Lincoln. The latter .^dosed the intervi^ by 
telling a story. ' < ' 

“ Did you read* the prophecy which the papers say 
was spoken about my administration ? ” asked Mr. 
Lincoln. 

The senator signified that he had Rot 
“■Well,” added Mr. Lincoln, "a prophet foretells that 
my administration will be the reign of steel. To which 
a wag replied, ‘ Buchanan’s was the reign of stealing^ ” 
Mr. Lincoln’s hdmour aided his hopefulness wonder¬ 
fully in the very embarrassing circumstances in which 
he found the government, and thereby he was all the 
better fitted to rule the nation at such a time. 

It was very important that a leading Democrat in 
Congress should stand squarely by Mr. Lincoln’s ad¬ 
ministration ; and Senator Douglas, the President’s old 
antagonist, was the man, above all others, to do it 
Therefore Kir. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, called upon 
him on the day afier the fall of Sumter, April 14th, 
1861, just as the President was completing his procla¬ 
mation and call for seventy-five thousand militia. 

"No man can render greater service to the,CQuntry 
than yourself now, Mr. Douglas,” said Mr. Ashmun; 
"and I want you to go to the President and assure 
him of your cordial support in all necessary mqUsures 
to subdue the rebellion.” ' 

“Mr. Lincoln has dealt hardly with me, in removing 
some of my friends from bffice,” replied Mr. Douglas, 
*' and I don’t know as he wants my advice or aid.” 

“But Mr. Lincoln followed Democratic precedents 
In such removals,” suggested Mr. Ashmun. “ However, 
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this Is « time when the question of saving the Union 
towers at^ve ^11 party affiliation^, anc^ yau can put the 
countr^ undef lasting gratitude to yourself; Iind show 
^thc people, also, that, in the hour of aational peril, you 
can trample all pasty chi^iderations under your feet" 

“ Tree, • very true,” responded Mt. Douglas, with 
considerable emotio^ ; “and no man'shall excel mein 
devotion to my country. My whole nature rises up to 
eondemn thS rebellion.” 

Here Mrs. Doug^las, who was present, joined Mr. 
Ashmun in the most affectionate appeals to her hus¬ 
band to take the important step suggested. The result 
was that Senator Douglas accompanied his friend to 
the White House, where the two “ gfants ” and former 
antagonists of the West were brougdit face to face. 
Grasping Jhe President by the hand, Mr. Douglas 
said,— 

“You are President, Mr. Lincoln, as well as the 
country’s.” 

The President’s heart w.as toqchid, and he .shook the 
senator’s hand heartily, thanking him for his cordial 
suQport, and assuring him that the administr^ion would 
appreciate his patriotic position. 

“ Now permit me to read to you this important docu¬ 
ment,” added Mr. Lincoln, taking up his proclamation, 
in whifth* he called for seventy-five thou.sand troops’; 
" you understand the situation as well or better than I, 
and you wjll readily see tlie wisdom or unwisdom of 
the meMure.” 

Senator. Douglas signifilid hp desire to hear the 
docujnent read. Slowly, scrjously, and distinctly Mr. 
Lincoln* read it through, when, without waiting to be 
asked, Mr. Douglas said,— 

" Mr. President, I cordially concur in every word of 
that document, except that, instead of the call for 
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seventy>five thousand ^^en, I would make it two 
hundred thouSand. Vou do not kitow the*Pd(shonest 
purposes of those men as well as I Uo,^’ . 

Turning to a m'dp hanging on the wall, he pointed out* 
the many'strategic points thaf , should be strengthened 
at once,' and closed by adding th^t “ the Government 
must pursde a firm and warlike c'ourse to crush the 
rebellion.” 

On retiring from the President’s room,']yir. Ashmufi 
said,— 

“You have done justice to your own reputation and 
to the President; and the country must know it The 
proclamation will go by telegraph in the morning all 
over the country, and the account of this interview 
must go with it I shall send it either in my o^n 
language or yours. I prefer you should give your own 
version.” 

Mr. Douglas consented to write the dispatch, and 
the following day the country knew that he stood side 
by side with Mr. Lincoln in saving the Union. From 
that time juntil Mr. Douglas died the President num¬ 
bered him among^ his true and tried friends. ^He 
rendered valuable assistance to Mr. Lincoln in learning 
the plans of the rebels and disclosing their real animus. 
The President regarded his death as a public bereave¬ 
ment. ' ^ 

These two incidents disclose the simplicity, hopeful¬ 
ness, patriotism, wisdom, magnanimity, ard freedom 
from a partisan spirit whic^i proved so helpful to the 
President from the beginning of his rule. 

Mr. Lincoln kept sacred the words of his inaugural 
address—You can have no conflict without being your¬ 
selves the aggressors.” But when the first gun wa^ fired 
upon Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbour, the Soutih 
became the aggressors. That was on the I 3 th day of 
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April, i86i. On the previous^^eraoon, General Beau* 
regard, wl^ camawnded the rebhl foi^e#, ordjered the 
commander of* the •fort—Major Robert Anderson—to 
surrender. The major replied,— 

“ M)i^sense of honour *a]^i duty compel me to hold the 
fort fof^y»government” 

“ Shall you treat tfte city as a hostile town*/ " he was 
askeil 

•“ Only if I afn compelled to do so,” was his noble reply 

So* careful had the President been of offering any 
provocation to the enemy to fire upon our flag, that he 
sent an unarmed vessel, instead of a man-o(-war, with 
supplies to the half-starved garrison ^ and the vessel 
was not allowed to deliver the supplies—the rebel troops 
prevented. 

At half-Qast four o’clock on the morning of the 
twelfth, the bombardment was opened by twelve thou¬ 
sand troops, nearly twenty thous.ind more being spec¬ 
tators. It was more\han two hours before the garrison 
replied. Major Anderson thus allowing the insurgents 
to prove unmistakably their treasonable designs to the 
world* All through the day and the following night 
the terrible cannonade was continued, the gallant band 
within the fort standing by their guns until the barracks 
took fire, compelling them to roll ninety-six barrels 
of powdcr*into the sea, and exhaust themselves in extin¬ 
guishing the flames. In the afternoon of the thirteenth 
the garrisoi^ surrendered upon terms perfectly satisfac* 
toiy to Vlajor Anderson, and they marched out of the 
fort with flj\g3 flying and drums beating, taking all their 
private property with them, aqd saluting the stars and 
stripes with fif^ ^ns. The enemy had^ hurled t%vo 
tfumsand three hundred and sixty-one shot and nine hun¬ 
dred and eighty shells at the fort when it passed into 
their hands. 


*9 
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The news of the fall of Sumter flashed over the land, 
and awakened the loyal 'people to ,^he dangers of the 
hour. The ag^^ressors had settled .what the policy of 
the President mjist be. War ag.-iinst the 'Government 
had begijn, and the appeal t^ arms, must be accepted. 
Hence the call for seventy-five' thousand troops \nd the 
interview .^vith Mr. Douglas to Vhich reference has 
been made. From that time President Lincoln was 
occupied in efforts to cqnquer -the rebellion—creating 
an army and navy ; raising money to carry on warlike 
preparations; securing necessary legislation, and other 
things indispensable to the national defence. Not the 
least of ail his labours was acquainting himself with 
military affairs Jtnd the best way of .saving the Re¬ 
public. For he was President, and no one else. Wbjle 
ever ready to accept advice, and even to seek advice 
from more experienced public servants iii both civil 
and military life, by which he shaped or corrected his 
own opinions, he reserved the final decision to himself. 
A leading member of the cabinet remarked, on one 
occasion, 

“The President is his own war-minister. He directs 

« 

personally the mo'.ements of the armies, and is fond of 
strategy; but pays much less attention to official duties 
than is generally supposed.” 

It was so with all measures, whether civil o»- military. 
While the head of each department was left untram¬ 
melled in his particular work, and was held responsible 
for the proper conduct of its affairs by the Presiaent, the 
latter never relinquished his right of judgment. For 
example, in his annual report to Congress, Senator 
Cameron advised arming the slaves that they might 
rise successfufiy against their masters—a measure that 
had been persistently urged upon the President As 
Mr Lincoln reserved the right of supervising affairs. 
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knowif^ that the great public would hold him respon¬ 
sible, he* (^efully read tibe report. V^en he came to 
that recommehd&tien, surprised and almost* mdignant 
jie drew his pen across it, remarking,—♦ : 

** Th« will never do.* ^Secretary Cameron must take 
no sue# reiponsibilit^. That is a question that.belongs 
exclusively to me.’’ • 

When the public heart was deeply touched by the 
sftfferings of our soldieVs who*had fallen into the hands 
of tlie rebels, and righteous indignation was aroused 
over the cruelties of Libby prison and Andersonville 
there were not wanting public men who advised Mr 
Lincoln to ‘subject the rebel prisoners in Northern 
prisons to similar treatment by way of retaliation. But 
the proposition outraged his feelings, and he said to 
Mr. Odell :r- 

" I can never, never starve men like that Whatever 
others may say or do, I never can, and / never will, be 
accessory to such treatment of human beings." 

Many Republicans were dissatisfied with Mr. Cameron 
as a member of the cabinet, and early in Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration a delegation of bankers from Boston 
and New York waited upon him tc? urge the removal 
of the War Secretary. The President heard them 
through, and was somewhat exercised over the weak¬ 
ness ^ofc their arguments and the persistency of their 
appeals. He cut short the interview by saying,— 

“ Yoi^ talk very glibly, nevertheless I am not con¬ 
vinced. • Now, gentlemen, if you want General Cameron 
removed, ypu have only to Tiring, me one proved ca.se 0/ 
dishonesty, and I promise yoq his ‘ head ’; but I assure 
you I atn not going to act on what seems to me the 
most unfounded gossip.’’ 

A congressional committee was appointed to examine 
a newly-inventid gun, and report upon the same.* 
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When the report was i^nt to Mr. Lincoln, who was 
conferring; with the Hon.*Mr. Hubbard of CJonnecticut 
upon the Subject, he glanced at the Voluminous docu¬ 
ment of many manuscript pages, and said,— ,, 

“ I should want a new lef^ise of life to read this. 
throughjl" TheA throwing it upon the table,«-he“iidded, 

“ Why car.’t a (Committee of thii kind occasionally 
exhibit a grain of common sense ? If I send a‘ man 
to buy a horse for me, I expett him tH tell me hfe 
points, not how many hairs there Ure in his tail”’ 

The celebrated case of Franklin W. Smith and his 
brother, of Boston, who were unjustly arrested, im¬ 
prisoned, and persecuted for months by ’ a military 
tribunal, on the pretext of defrauding the government, 
is in point Mr. Lincoln examined the case thoroughly, 
and satisfied himself that the two brothers, were inno¬ 
cent As soon as he reached that conclusion, he did 
not hesitate to assume the responsibility, and issue the 
following order, without fear or favour:— 

“ Whereas, Franklin W. Smith had transactions with the 
Navy Department to the amount of one and a quarter million 
of dollars; and whereas, he had the chance to steal a quarter 
of a million, and was only charged with stealing twenty-two 
hundred dollars—and the question now is about his string 
a hundred—I don’t believe he stole anything at all. There¬ 
fore, the record and findings are disapproved—declared, null 
and void, and the defendants are fully discharged.” 

These facts show that the President was finn as he 
was lenient—when' firmnesi was necessary, and that 
the oft-repeated charge, during his administration, of 
**having no mind of his own,” and being "destitute of 
will power,” was without foundation. He could even 
resort to phyucal force when the exigencies of the 
case demanded it, as the following incident shows:— * 
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An (ffScer of the army ha^ .been cashiered from the 
service^* (having prepared an elat>orat* ifrittep defence 
of himself, he ap{^e^^ before the President dnd read it 
w "According to your own statemertt of the case the 
- facts ^ not warraht e^^cutive interference,'* said Mr. 
Lincom. 

Xhe officer appeAed the second and even the third 
time, going over substantially the same ground in his 
jJlea.j but witK no better success. The President felt 
that he was justly cashiered. 

“ I see you are not disposed to do me justice, Mr. 
President," said the oincer at last, insultingly^ 

This was* too aggravating for the even-tempered 
President; and, rising from his seat, he seized the 
fellow by his coat collar, and thrust him out of the 
door, saying,— 

“Sir, I give yo>i fair warning never to show yourself 
in this room again. I can bear censure, but not insult!” 

The officer begged for his |)aper3, which he had 
dropped. 

“ Begone, sir I ” replied the President; “ your papers 
will be sent to you. I never wish to sec your face 

_ * IS ® 

again. 

The second yt^r of his administration brought per¬ 
sonal sorrow, in addition to the perplexities and trials 
of hj^ office. “ I thought the war was all that I could 
bear, but this great aflliction is worse than war,” he 
said, yis «on Willie died, and " Tad ” was in a dying 
conditidh at the time. We record the circumstances as 
related to*us hy Mrs. Rebecca^ Poniroy, a hospital 
Qurs* of rare experience, wh9se services in the family, 
at the fime, wgre. invaluable. Mi-ss Dix recommended 
her to Mr. Lincoln on the last day of Willie’s mortal 
liffc Mrs. Pomroy had twenty or thirty Mck sc 4 diers 
under her charj^ and eight of them were not expected 
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to live through the day.^ “ How can I leave them ?" 
she said., “Itfis.impossible.” “ But you {(pswered 
Miss Dix 1 ” the Lord’s hand is pliinty in it I shall 
send for y<#u in Wro hours; ” and she did. * • 

On arriving at the Execj^ive Mansion Mm Dix- 
conducted her iiito the green roo^i, where the'lifeless 
remains of'Willie had just been laid out Thence, she 
was taken to Mrs. Lincoln’s chamber, where she was 
lying quite sick. From Mrs. Lincoln’s room she, w& 
led into an adjoining one, where kittle “Tad” lay in 
a dying condition. The physicians had relinquished all 
hope of hjs recovery, and he was not expected to live 
twenty-four hours. Mr. Lincoln was sitting by him, 
“ the very picture of despair.” “ Mrs. Pomroy, Mr. 
President,” said Miss Dix. Mr. Lincoln arose, and v<fl'y 
heartily shook her hand, saying,— 

“ I am glad to see you : I have heard of you. You 
have come to a sad house.” His deep emotion choked 
further utterance, and the tears streamed down his 
careworn cheeks. 

Later both took seats beside “Tad’s” cot—one on 
each side. The lUtle sufferer lay unconscious, appa¬ 
rently very near death. Soon a telegram from Port 
Hudson was brought to the President.. 

“ What news?” inquired Mrs. Pomroy. 

“ Oh, bad enough; a terrible battle is gofng cn at 
Port Hudson ; we don’t know how it will turn. I hope 
God will give us the victory there: it will.be great 
gain for us.” , 

“We must pray tha/: God may give us the victory,” 
replied Mrs. Pomroy. “There is nothing like prayer.” 

“ True, very true,” answered the, President “ But 
between this terrible war and this sorrow I am having 
a sad time. Why is it ? Oh, why is it ? ” 

* Later still the President locdced up and inquired,— 
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" Wlutt led you into the hospital service ? You appear 
to be nibble wonmn.'* * 

" God called ifke ‘into the service. I toolf care of a 
4ick husband almost twenty years." 

« w^t about yOur t^iily f * urged the Sresident; 

* let m# hftir about it" 

“^y husband aitd three of my four chiuTren are 
now on the other side. My living .son is in the army." 

* " How mj^teriously’ God deals with us!" answered 
Mr. Lincoln. “ I trtlst that He will spare your son, and 
in due time return you both to your home again. But 
was this your call to the hospital service ?" 

"Yes, — Girough this service for m^ sick family God 
fitted me to take care of the soldiers, and He has 
wonderfully sustained me by giving me strength far 
beyond thg expectation of my friends.” 

" How was it?” continued the President, now greatly 
interested in her story. “ Tell me all about it" 

" My mother died, and then my brother, and then 
ray little daughter,—my only dauglitcr, the light 
^ of our home—-and then two sons, and, last of all, my 
* dear husband," Mrs. Pomroy .inswered calmly, as only 
a trusting Christian woman could. *Whcn my hu.sband 
passed away, oiy little cottage with all its furniture 
had to be sold in order to liquidate debts. 

“H»w*did you live?” eagerly inquired Mr. Lincoln 
at this point “Tell me how you could bear so 

much ?,” . 

“ By<he grace of God, though I was far from being 

what I ought to have been. My h'u.sband and all the 
other dear members of my fjynify died in the triumplis 
of feitR, so t^t I had great reason to be tlrankful, 

aad-, 

" Were you resigned f ” interrupted Mr, Linom 
" 1 was not tiholly resigned th«n." 
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"Did you feel rebellious?” he enquired, sfill rt<M« 
earnestly. ' 

“Yes; I knew that 'whom the 'Lord loveth He 
chastenethi’ but ^ could not understand it. I did nofr 
think that He loved me, —I ^uld hot. Finallrs, how-‘ 
ever, I was broug:ht into a higher Christian fixjwrience, 
where I could sky honestly, ‘ The* Lord gave and the 
Lord has taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ ” 

“ And how was that brought about ?" asked. M’r, 
Lincoln, as if he were passing through a similar ex¬ 
perience. 

Mrs. Pomroy rehearsed how Christian friends inter¬ 
ested themselves to take her to a camp-meeting, when 
her health was entirely prostrated. They thought that 
the change of scenes and the smell of the pine groVe 
might aid her more than physicians. “ And. there,” she 
added, “ my soul was quickened, and I was led to see 
how tenderly God had dealt with me, and that His 
gracious discipline was suited to make me a more effi¬ 
cient worker in His vineyard, if 1 only would be true. 
From that time 1 have never even doubted that God 
loves me.” 

“ Can others enjoy a similar experience ? ” the Presi¬ 
dent inquired, “ or is yours exceptional ? ” 

“ It is not exceptional, Mr. President; it is just 
what God promises to all who are willing to be>le^ by 
His wiU.” 

“And how can we know that we are led by,|Hi%will?” 

“ Through sincere, earnest prayer,” replied Mrs. 
Pomroy. “Prayer has been everything, to me. ‘Let 
him that lacketh wisdom^ ask of God, who giveth 
liberally, and upbraideth not” - 

Much more was said in the same spirit, when the 
President reverted again to his own great sorrow— 
Willie dead and “Tad" not expecteo to live until 
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suiiris^-r->and the burden of his country’s perils wcigh- 
' log heavily on«his heart. ^ 

“ Prater cait dfe what armies cannot," suggested Mrs, 
Pomroy; " and never were so many prajiers offered 
for a country as are offt^d for ours, and neves’ so many 
offere(^or«a ruler as are offered for ytAi, Mr. President." 

“ I know it,’’ ansHirered Mr. Lincofn, deeply moved 
by Ibe thought; “ and it is great encouragement to 
me. Our cJbse is righteous, and I do believe lliat 
God*will give us the victory; but this slaughtering ot 


men is dreadful for both sides.” 

Mrs. Pomroy had proposed that he shoidd retire to 
an adjoining room for rest, promising that she would 
call him at the least change in “ Tad.*’ 

Pray for me,’’ he said, as he arose to leave the room ; 
and, looking down mournfully upon the little sufferer, 
he added, “and pray for him, that he may be spared, 
if it is God’s will.’’ 

“ And you pray J^ourself,’’ responded Mrs. Pomruy. 
“ There is nothing like prayer ui trouble; do you not 
think so ? ” 

* “I surely do,’’ was the President’s reply, as he retired 
with weeping eyes and aching heart. 

Very soon Mr^. Pomroy heard his own voice dis¬ 
tinctly in prayer, commending him.sell, his family, and 
his couptry to God. “ From that moment, slie says, 
"I felt that our cause would triumph. Ihe President 
interceding jvith God for it assured me." 

Scarcely had he fallen asleep when a messenger 
arrived wil^ a jtelcgram from Port Hudson. It was 
carri^ directly to his room, yhen he sprung from the 
bed, and taking it to the door of the room where 
** Tad ’’ was lying,* that he might read ii by the gas 
l^ht, his eyes ran over it 

“ Good news I ^ood news, Mrs. Pomroy! Port Hudson* 
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is ours I” he exclaimed, forgetting ail sorrow* for the 
moment^ < 

"There'is nothing like prayer, Mi': President," re¬ 
sponded Mrs. Poinroy. 

“Yes,-there is praise,” promptly answered;. 
" Prayef and prstfse must go together." 

“Tad" was soAiewhat improved on the following aay, 
and he continued to improve, and finally recovered. 
But Mr. Lincoln continued watching his side for 
three days and nights—he on one- side of the cot and 
Mrs. Pomroy on the other—leaving only at brief inter¬ 
vals to recline upon the lounge or bed. His public 
duties were left to Mr. Seward and his private secretary. 

" It seemed as if he could not bear to leave ‘ Tad ’ for 
a moment,” said Mrs. Pomroy. 

On the morning of Willie’s funeral, Mfs. Pomroy 
expressed her deep sympathy for him, and called his 
attention to the many prayers going up for him. " I 
am glad to hear that," he answered, wiping his tears; 

“ I want they should piay for me. I need their prayers. 
/ will try to go to God with my sorrows.” Subsequently 
he said, “ I wish I had that childlike faith you speak of,' 
and 1 trust that God will give it to me.” 

On the second night of Mrs. Pomroy’s care of “ Tad,” 
about eleven o’clock, Mr. Lincoln remarked,— 

“You don't know how much good your coavdsrsation 
did me last night, Mr& Pomroy. I wish you would 
tell me your remarkable experience again.” .» 

She complied with his request, and rehearsed the 
whole of it over again, Mr. Lincoln inteixupting her 
occasionally by inquiries^ as if he were intent ..upon 
learning how to bear his own heavy burdeits. Still 
again, cm the third night, he requested another re¬ 
hearsal of that Christian experience. Often afterwards, 
1*1101 ridii^ to and from tiie Soldiers’ Home, or to the 
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ilospit«t where Mrs. Pomroy^.sick soldier boys were, 
he woykli revert ^o that experience^ ihd put some 
questicm, or say, ‘^It did me so much good.” Once 
•a senator was going to the Soldidts’ H4me^ where 
• Mrs. Bomroy and*" were at the timet and Mr. 
Lincoll s&id to hii^,— 

“4 want you shduld see Mrs. Pomroy, Srhose con¬ 
versation di<^ me so much good. Go and introduce 
youj^elf to her, and tell her that I want you should 
hear that experienie.” 

At another time, on the way from the Soldiers’ Home 
to the Executive Mansion, he said to M^s. Pomroy, 
" I don’t Icnow how I shall ever rt^jay you for what 
you have done for me. If I live through the war, and 
rdtire from public life, I hope to be able to remunerate 
you in some way,’’ 

In common with many friends, she warned him one 
day against rebels in Washington who might a.ssa.ssinate 
him, when he replied,— 

"I am in God’s hand; let Him do with me what 
seemeth good to Him.” 

He possessed his mother’s old liable, which he read 
so much in his boyhood, and he was wont to read it 
daily, usually just before he look his lunch. He would 
throw himself upon the lounge, and read a few moments. 
On<nd&y Mrs. Pomroy entered his office while he was 

thus reading on the lounge. 

** Wkat portion of the Bible do you like best, Mrs, 

Pomroj??” he inquired. , 

“The Psalms are my favousite,” Mrs. Pomroy an- 

swei^ 

“Yes' the Bsalirn have something forgery 
the week, and something for every poor fellow like 
me^“ he respoiyled. 

was accustomed to carry his mother's BIWe baot 
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and forth irom the Soldiers’ Home, preferring to read 
from it i^theif thin use another. Speaking of ti^at Bible 
once, he idded, "I had a good Clirikiam mother, and 
her prayeiib havS followed me thus far through life.* 
Captain Mix, who was ofteil in the family, .nays• 
“ Many, times hiive I listened to our moic eloquent 
preachers,‘but im)er with the samfi feeling of awe and 
reverence as when our Christian President, his arm 
around ‘Tad,’ with his deep earnest ton^ each morning 
read a chapter from the Bible.” 

He inquired very minutely into tiie method of speaking 
with sick ^nd dying soldiers—what she said to them— 
how they answered her—how many uf them became 
Christians ? He accompanied her many times to the 
hospital and witnessed her effective management, and 
talked with the soldiers and encouraged them. On 
learning that the managers of the hospital, who were 
Roman Catholics, had forbidden the Protestant nurses to 
pray with the soldiers, or read the Bible to them, he 
promptly removed the restriction, and allowed the 
Christian women henceforth to hold prayer-meetings,, 
read the Bible to the “ boys,” and pray with them as 
much as they pleased, adding: “ If there was more 
praying and less swearing it would be far better for our 
country, and we all need to be prayed for, officers as well 
as privates, and if I was near death I think I sKaald like 
to hear prayer." 

He took a lady to the Soldiers’ Home in his carriage 
one morning with Mrs. Pornroy, and the horses’became 
well-nigh unmanageable just where the severe shower of 
the previous night had fooded the road. The hdics 
were very much frightened, and Mr. Lincoln dir^ted the 
driver to hold one of the horses and the footman the 
other, while he opened the door and jumped out Strip- 
ping up Us pants to i& knees, he hastily brought three 
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stones tai^e enough to stand yi>on, and placing them so 
that th^1;j^ies* coidd step upon ttem, /rdhi ope to the 
other, he spee<3ily htiped them to the side-wjflk, remark¬ 
ing in a vein of humour, “ All througlf life hfc sure you 
•put yo^ feet in thfe rigb^ place, and then sfmnd firm.” 
Then, •x>lting dowt]^ upon his very ftiuddy bpots, he 
said,:—" I have alw^s heard of Washington mud, and 
now { shall ta^e home some as a sample.” 

have given som’ewhat nn detail these incidents 
from Mrs. Pomroy’S experience, because they present 
so clear a view of the man His simplicity, tenderness, 
affection,*frankness, freedom from pride and ostentation, 
trust in Providence, and strong religious convictions,— 
all appear unmistakably in these incidents that cluster 
aUbut his stay in the Wiiite House and Soldiers’ Home. 

Willie di^d on Thursday, and on the recurrence of 
that day, for several weeks, Mr. Lincoln shut himself up 
in his room and indulged in exce.ssivc grief. Near 
friends spoke to Dr. Vinton of New York, who was 
visiting at Washington, of this practice, and urged him 
,to see the President. Accordingly he called upon him, 
and told him frankly that it was sinful to indulge in such 
grief. * 

“ Your son is aUve in Paradise,” said Dr. Vinton. 

“Alive! Alive t” exclaimed the President, starting 
to hi| ftef; “surely you mock me.” 

“No, my dear sir, believe me; Christ Himself de¬ 
clares ib” • 

Mr. ISneoin looked at h^m a mopient, then, throw¬ 
ing his arms about the clergyrr^n’s* neck, and laying 
his head upon his shouldersi sobbed aloud, repeating 

“Alive?*Aliver . . 

Dr. Vintpn comforted him by the wonis of Christ, 
bnd for an hour, laboured and prayed with him, closing 
the interview by telling the President: “1 have E 
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seitnon- upon this subject,which I think mieht’interest 

“ Do send it to me as early as ’po'ssible,” Mr. Lin¬ 
coln repliqd. Dr. Vinton forwarded the sermon, anct 
the sorrowing President read i1^ <Sver*and over, and then* 
had it copied that he might enjoy the reading <&' it yet 
more. A.membhr of the family‘says:—“From ,that 
tim^ Mr. Lincoln’s views in relation to spiritual things 
were changed.” " 

Mr. Lincoln was a devoted fathe**, and his great love 
for his children appeared in the White House in its 
tender simplicity, as it did elsewhere. No matter what 
dignitaries were about him, paternal affection asserted 
itself without let or hindrance. The Hon. W. D. Kelley, 
of Philadelphia, says,— *■ 

“ His intercourse with his family was as beautiful as 
that with his friends. I think that father never loved 
his children more fondly than he. The President never 
seemed grander in my sight than ‘when, stealing upon 
him in the evening, I would find him with a book open 
before him, as he is represented in the popular photo¬ 
graph, vnth little Tad beside him. There were of course 
a great many curious books sent to him, and it seemed 
one of the special delights of his life to,open those books 
at such an hour that his boy could stand beside him, 
and they could talk as he turned over the pag|e^ the 
father thus giving to the son a portion of that care and 
attention of which he was ordinarily deprived,by the 
duties of office pressing upon him.” 

Mr. Carpenter writes:—* No matter, who was with 
the President, or how intently he was absorbed, Jittle 
Tad was always welcome. At the tiipe of fxriUch I 
write he wiEt' eleven years old, and of course rapidly 
passii^ from childhood into youth. Suffering mu^ 
ffmn an infirmity of speech whidi dWeloped in his 
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infancjr,*he seemed on this i^c^unt especially dear to 
his father.* ‘One‘touch of nature i»al^ t|^e whole 
world kin/ and if w&s an impressive and aifdcting sight 
^ me to see the burdened President *!ost fdr the time 
•being in the aflrectlona1:s»* parent, as he would* take the 
little fSoAt in his arms, upon the withdrawal of,visitors, 
and ^caress him with hll the fondness of a modier for the 
babe upon her bosom i ’* 

• Several weeTcs after fhe dearth of Willie, Mr. Lincoln, 
with several membefs of his Cabinet, spent a few days 
at Fortress Monroe, watching military operations upon 
the PeniAsula He improved his spare tinjf there in 
reading Shakespeare. One day j^c was reading 
" Hamlet,” when he called to his private secretary:— 
Come here, colonel: I want to read you a passage.” 
The colonej responded, when the President read the 
discussion on ambition between Hamlet and his cour¬ 
tiers, and the solilotyiy, in which conscience debates of 
a future state. Then he read passages from “ Macbeth,*' 
and finally opened to the third act of *' King John,** 
^wherc Constance bewails her lost boy. Closing the 
book, and recalling the words,— 

“ And, father cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we #haU see and know our friends in heaven ; 

If that be true I shall see my boy ag.ain,"— 

Mr. t^incoln said : “ Colonel, did you ever dream of a 
lost friend, jnd feel that you were holding sweet com¬ 
munion with that friend, and yet have a sad conscious¬ 
ness that it^was not a reality ?—just so I dream of my 
b<y YVillie.” (Overcome with,emotion, he dropped his 
head on rthe table, and sobbed aloud. 

Beautfrul exam{>le of paternal love in'^c highest 
place of the land I The millions of fathers over whom 
he ruled found liThim a worthy father to imitate 1 
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Freddent Lincoln’s Ijupour often exposed'Uni to 
criticism^ Hfe frequent stories ofteii eKcit^'^fensure. 
Persons wRo did not understand hitfi clu^ged him with 
being light^and tirifling, when sadness and sorrow werei 
more becoming. There was do ''ground for this censure.* 
Mr. Lii^coln told'stories in the White Housi’ji&t as he 
did an)rwhere eke. The simplicity' of his character led 
him to be, when President, just what he yas as a friend 
and neighbour. Then, he told stories for two re^nk 
First, he told them to point and efnforce the subject in 
hand. Mr. Herndon, his law-partner for many years, 
remarks upon this peculiarity of the man :— 

“It is said that Newton saw an apple fall to the 
ground from a tree, and beheld the law of the universe 
in that fall; Shakespeare saw human nature in the laufgh 
of a man; Professor Owen saw the anknalrin its claw; 
and Spencer saw the evolution of the universe in the 
growth of a seed. Nature was suggestive to all these 
men. Mr. Lincoln no less saw philosophy in a story, 
and a schoolmaster in a joke. . . . The world, fact, man, 
principle,—all had their powers of suggestion to his ^ 
susceptible soul. They continually put him in mind of 
something. He was often perplexed to give expression 
to hk ideas: first, because he was not master of the 
English language; and, secondly, because there were 
no words in it containing the colouring, shape, exactness, 
power, and gravity of his ideas. He was frequently at 
a loss for a word, and hence was compelled tp resort 
to stories, maxims, and jokes to embody hk idea, that it 
might be comprehended. 

“But more and better than that, in the White House 
he found recreation and relief in stoiy-telli^. He 
told them that he read Shakespeare and the 'Nasby 
Papers’ to help him endure the laboitrs his oflleial 
^ositkm. He ind’dged in edt and humour when he fidit 
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ai<»e like crying! Indeed, he indulged them, often, in 
order to keep from,crying. As- hf said t^ a member of 
Congrefs, %rhenh« vijas greatly distressed for tj^eicountry, 
•Were it not for this occasional vtnt I should die' He 
Vept a copy of ‘ Nasby,P§pers ’ in his *desk. is an anti¬ 
dote fty <^epression. H€ found relief, in theiV perusal. 
He once said to a fr^nd, ' I think of yriting to^ Petro¬ 
leum ” to come down here, and I shall tell him, if he will 
impart his tal-wit to me, I will swap places with him.'" 

Speaking of this peculiarity of the President, a Con¬ 
gressman said, “ It is his life preserver!' He was severely 
criticised, for it by the journals. Many stories and 
jokes were*ascribed to him which he new told. A 
volume of them was issued in New* York, under the 
ti^e, “ Old Abe’s Jokes.” A fnciid submitted a copy 
of the work to him, with the request that he shouhl 
report houf many of the stories were genuine. His 
report was six out of the whole number. Still, the 
attacks upon him oi>Jy elicited more wit After examin- 
it% a gun so constructed as to prevent the e.scape of 
gas, he remarked, “ I really belieVe this does what it is 
• represented to do. But do any of you know of any 
machine or invention for prevcntinj 4 the escape of gas 
from newspaper cstablislimcnts .-Vt a time when the 
public journals teemed with assaults upon him, lor 
alleged ^cts and sayings that never occurred, Mrs. 
Seci%tAy Welles called attention to certain reports. 
" The papers are not always reliable,” responded one 
present? “^hat is to say, Mrs. Welle.s," interjected 
Mr. Lincoln, “ they lie, a%d then they re-lie / ” He 
“ could bedr censure," as he said, " iJut not insult" A 
frienfl proposed that he shoi/ld contradict a particular 
false report in*a leading journal; but hc,,rcplied, " Oh, 
no; If I were to try to read, much less answer, all th« 
attacks made o^lhe, this shop might as well be closed 
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for any other business. I the very best I knew how, 
—^the very best I canj ai?d I mean to keep doing so 
until the pnd. * If the end brings me'out vill rfgljt, what 
is said* against me won’t amount to anything. If the 
end brings^^me oilit wrong, ten angels swearing 1 was* 
right would make no differenced” ’ 

His g»'and magnanimity never appeared io greater 
advantage 'than it did when, after all his trials vfith 
General McClellan, before he removed him, and after 
he had facetiously remarked that he "would like t(5 
borrow his array if he had no use flSr it,” and given as 
a reason why the General did not reply to the “ Chicago 
letter,” "he, is entrenching "—he remarked to another, 

“ So pleasant and scholarly a gentleman can never fail 
to secure personal friends. In fact, 

‘ Even his failings lean to virtue’s side.’" 

Also, when Stonewall Jackson fell in battle, and the 
Washington Chronule spoke well of him as a brave 
soldier but mistaken man, Mr. Lincoln wrote to the 
editor;— , 

“ I honour you for your generosity to one who, though 
contending against us in a guilty cause, was nevertheless 
a gallant man. Let us forget his sins over his fresh- 
made grave.” 

His humour, kindness, and magnanimity appeared to 
go on hand in hand, presenting one of the most ^mique, 
genial, and remarkable characters ever found in public life. 

In this connection his art of putting things deserves 
attention. Mr. Lincoln understood if. to perfection; and 
these remarkable sallies often exposed him to severe 
criticisms. For example, ihe report of the capture,.of a 
Union brigadier and squad of cavalry, near Fairfax 
Court Housd,' by rebel guerillas, was brought to him 
The brigadier had proved to be iacoiii,netent 
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'* I am very sorry to lose the horses,” responded the 
Presideq,t, •on receipt of the news. • , 

“ Wltet*do yo» njean ? ” inquired his*inforindnt,,some> 
what startled by his seemingly heartle^ wor^ 

“Why,” rejoined, th^ President, “ I can make a better 
brigad^r §ny day ; but fhose horses cqst the government 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars afjicce.” ^ 

It was customary for the Secretary of St-atc to write 
the President^ speeches to foreign ministers, and, per¬ 
haps; home delegations. A me.ssenger entered the 
President’s room one day, saying, “ The Secretary has 
sent the, speech you are to make to-day to the Swiss 
minister.” 'Mr. Lincoln received it smilinjfJ*' and then, 
as if to ridicule the practice, and iiitiftiate that he could 
n\^ke his own speeches, he remarked, loud enough for 
all present to hear,— 

“Oh, thil is a speech Mr. Seward has written for me, 
is it ? I guess I will try it before these gentlemen and 
see how it goes.” He proceeded to read it aloud, in a 
waggish manner, and remarked, as he clo.scd it, ” There, 
I like that. It has the merit of originahty.” 

A delegation from the West waited upon him to 
protest against some of his measures. After having 
listened to their complaints, he answered :— 

“ Gentlemen, suppose all the property you were worth 
was in gold, and you hatl put it into the hands of 
Blo/fdin to carry across the Niagara river on a rope, 
would you shake the cable, or keep shouting out to 
him, ']Qlon*din, stand up straightcr—lilondin, stoop a 
little more—go a little faster—leai^ a little more to 
the north—leafi a little more tb the south. No, you 
WOU& hold your breath as well as your tongue, and 
keep your hahdjt off until he was saffc-»over. The 
government arc carrying an immense weight. Untold 
treasures are in^Keir hands. They arc doing the very 
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best they can. Don't badger them. K<^ silence, and 
we will get 790 safe across." 

Another ^delegktion came to opep \tisl ey^ ^ the 
"breakers ahead.” Mr.* Lincoln thought they magni¬ 
fied the penis; and so he tol4 % story. “You remind* 
me of the "schoollwy,” he said, •‘ who" found difficulty in 
pronouneIn| the Scripture names, ‘ Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego.’ The teacher had drilled him repeatedly 
in the pronunciation of these names. One day th^ 
teacher purposely took the same l^son in Bible read¬ 
ing, and managed to have this boy read the passages, 
containing these names, again. As the dull pupil came 
to them ht" stopped, looked up, and said, * Teacher, 
there’s them three fellers ag’in.’” 

A clergyman remarked to him, " The Lord is on 
oUr side.” 

" I am not at all concerned about that,” feplied Mr. 
Lincoln; “ for I know that the Lord is always on the 
side of the rtg^/ti. But it is my co>nstant anxiety and 
prayer that / and tAis nation should be on the Lord’s 
sicU*' 

A whole volume of similar incidents might be fur¬ 
nished, not one of them showing that Mr. Lincoln was 
thoughtless and trifling; but, on the other hand, that 
it was his unique, peculiar, and pat wdy of putting the 
case clearly before those who approached him^ In his 
felicitous handling of a subject, a story or wiltidsm 
was often more convincing than argument. For this 
reason he employed them. The genius and leal'ability 
of the man often cropped out through this naode of 
speaking, so peculiarly his own. One of our best 
writers puts the literary character of President |Jiicoin 
and his wonderful tact so tersely before the people «-H»t 
we quote it here. It was penned before the death of 
Mr. Lincoln; and the para^pwph b n&nonly a faithfal 
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portra{t,of m%iii, bat the^tyl* of the.composition is 
more Mki hij| tliaii any piece of com^sitioif we have 
seen:— 

** His questions ifre ii^ers, and his answers questions; 
his guSwe#prophecie^ his fulfilment ever beyond hi^ promise; 
hoqest, yet shrewd; ^ple, yet reticent; Tieavy, yet energetic; 
never despairing, never sanguine; careless in forms, con- 
%cientious in essentials; 'never sacrificing a good servant once 
trusted, never deserting a good principle once adopted; not 
afraid of new ideas, nor despising old ones ; improving oppor¬ 
tunities te confess mistakes ; ready to learn; getting at facts; 
doing nothing when he knows not what to doT hesitating at 
nothing, when he sees the right; lacking the recognised 
qualities of a party leader, and leading his party as no other 
man can; sustaining his political enemies in Missouri In 
their defeart, susUining his political friends in Maryland in 
their victory; conservative in his sympathies, and radical 
in his acts; Socratic jp his style, and Baconian in his methc^ ; 
his religion consisting in truthfulness, temperance; asking 
good people to pray for him, and* puWicly acknowledging in 
eventt the hand of God,—yet he sunds before you as the 
type of ‘ Brother Jonathan,’ a not perfect man, and yet more 
precious than fine gold.” 

Mr. Lincoln, like Washington, was continually showing, 
without .design on his part, his sincere trust in Provi- 
dei<fce,*as well as his great respect for the insUtutions 
of Christianity. After a serious defeat of the Union 
forces •neir Washington, he remarked to » Mfnd, 
-1 ha^ done the best I oould. I asked God to 
guide mc*and*now I must leave the event with 
At 'angther time, two hundr^ members of toe 
• tian Commission called upon him, an<i George H. 
Stuart spoke, in their behalf, of the debt of gratittde 
the public owod’fim* Mr- Lincoln replied - . *. 

" My friends; You owe me no gratitude for wmat I 
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have done; aiyl I-•” (and here he, hesitated,,as if he 

feared ba'i^ ml^nderstood in what he ,was^al9out to 
say)—^and I, I may say, owe you no gratitude for 
what you have done; just as,,iq a, sense, we owe no* 
gratitude to the ^en who havS' fought our t>at^s for ' 
ua I tfast that 4:his has been foj? us all a wotIc of 
duty. All the gratitude is due to the great Givef of 
all good,” 

At another time he replied to Dr. J. T. Duryea'and 
other members of the Commission as follows:— 

" If it were not for my belief in an over-ruling Provi¬ 
dence, it wtiuld be difficult for me, in the midst of 
such complication^i, to keep my reason on its seat. 
But I am confident that the Almighty has His plans, 
and will work them out; and, whether we see it or 
not, they will be the wisest and best for uS. I have 
always taken counsel of Him, and referred to Him 
my plans, and have never adopted a course of pro¬ 
ceeding without being assured, as far as I could be, 
of His approbation.” 

At another time he said to friends, **I have been 
driven many times-’to my knees by the overwhelming 
conviction that I had nowhere else to go.” And 
s^ain, ” I should be the most presumptuous blockhead 
upon this footstool, if I for one day thought that I 
could discharge the duties which have come upon'* me 
since I came into this place, without the aid and 
enlightenment of One who is wiser and stronger than 
all others.” 

In the early part of die war he issued an order for 
the better observance of the Sabbath in the army.^ In 
the order hr 'ssud: “The importance'for man and 
be^ of the prescribed weekly rest; the sacred ri^ts 
of Christifm soldiers and sailiws, a be^tning deference 
to toe beat sentiment of a Christian people, and a doe 
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regard*(or the Divine Will, demand that^imday labour 
in thtf simy. aad .navy be reduced fo the, die^ure of 
strict necessity.” 

The prevalence pf pfotane swearing among the soldiers 
was Kbx^ced in the sfme order; apd he said; "The 
discipline and chafacter of the natWmal forces should 
not suffer, nor the cause they defend be imperilled by 
Ahe profanation of the day or name of the most 
HIOM.” And he enforced tlic order by the example of 
Washington, saying:—“At this time of public distress, 
adopting the words of Washington in 1776 , ‘men may 
find enough to do in the service of God and^heir country 
without abandoning themselves to vice and immorality.' 
The first general order issued by the Father of his 
Country after the Declaration of Independence indicates 
the spirit*in which our institutions were founded .and 
should ever be defended: ‘TheGeneral hopes and trusts 
that every officer and man will endeavour to live and act 
as becomes a Christian .soldier defending the dcare.st 
rights and liberties of his country.”’ 

Intemperance in the army he deeply deplored. Both 
by word and pen he sought to nxpose the perils of 
drinking habits among officers and privates, especially 
the former. Hfe own example enforced his counsels 
with OTpat power. For he continued to be the same 
unCOrnpromising teetotaller at Washington that he had 
been elsewhere. The White House was run upon tee¬ 
total j^rintiples, as strictly so as his humble home in 
Springfield. In Washington circles, where the wine 
cup wen^rouild, he was always»pas.sed by out of respect 
to His (emperance principles.* At one time a delegation 
of the Sons of Temperance waited on him. .In his reply 
he said ; " When I was a youi^ man, long ago, before 
the ’Sons of TSfiiperance, as an organization, had an 
existence* I, in my humble way, made temperance 
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speeches; an4 I thinkil c»n say that my example has 
never betiefl the*^ position I then toqk.’J, fijiA vihen he 
read a‘ petition from the women of Massachusetts, pray¬ 
ing for the^suppression of intepiperance in the army, he* 
exclaimecf: “ Dear, good souls I if they only knew how * 
much I have trie^to remedy this geeat evil, the;^ would 
be rejoiced.” 

Notwithstanding his great weight of labours for the 
country, President Lincoln did ,not wholly neglect 
literary studies. He found necessary recreation in his 
books, and both poetry and prose often brought relief 
to him in •seasons of depression and exhaustion. A 
California lady, who, with several other women, visited 
the cemetery at the Soldiers’ Home in company with 
Mr. Lincoln, writes :— 

" While we stood in the soft evening air, wMtehing the 
faint trembling of the long tendrils of waving willow, 
and feeling the dewy coolness that was flung out by the 
old oaks above ns, Mr. Lincoln joined us, and stood 
silent, too, taking in the scene. 

“ ‘ How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all (heir country’s wishes blest.’ — 

he said softly. 

“There was something so touching in the picture 
opened before us,—the nameless graves, the 'solemn 
quiet, the tender twilight air, but more particularly 
our own feminine disposition to be easily melted, I 
suppose,^—that it made us c,ry as if we stood beside the 
tomb of our own dea<^, and gave point to the lines he 
quoted:— 

* ' And women o’er the graves shall weep, 

Where nameless heroes calmly steep.** 

One day he surpriaed some of his most Intimate 
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friends fcv.hls vety just, discrimifiating remarks upon 
some ofrw plfj^ of Shakespeare. * 

“There is one pass^e in thc.play of ‘ Hamlef,’" he 
laid, “which is very^apt tp be slurred over the actor, 
' 'br omitted^ altc^ether, which seems to me thi choicest 
of the ^lay. It is ^e soliloquy of t^e king, after the 
murder. It always struck me as one of *the finest 
touches in the*world.” . 

THfen, with still more surprise, his friends witnessed 
his truly dramatic exhibition of the scene, as he recited 
the wholf passage of nearly forty lines, beginning 

“ Oh, my offence is rank, it smells ^ heaven j 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon it, 

A brother's murder I ” 

. He recithd it from memory, throwing himself into 
the scene with remarkable abandon and tact. Then 
he went on :— 

“The opening of the play of ‘King Richard III.’ 
seems to me often entirely ifii.sapprchcndcd. It Is 
• quite common for an actor to come upon the stage, 
and, in a sophomoric style, to begin jyith a flourish 

“‘Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 

•And all the clouds that lowered upon our house. 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried !' 

“ Now,” ssaid he, “ this is all wrong. Richard, you 
rememder, had been, and w^ then, plotting the destruc- 
tipn of his brothers, to make rpom "for himself. Out¬ 
wardly the most loyal to •the newly-crowned lung, 
secretly he could scarcely contain his impatience at 
the obstacles still in the way of his otife elevatioa. 
He appears upp«r the stage, just after the crowning of 
Bdwe^, burning with repressed hate and jealousy. 
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The prologise Is tho utterance of the most Intense 
bitterness, and ^tire.” 

Then, assuming the diaracter, perhaps without design, 
he repeated Richard’s soliloquy with so much effect, that 
Mr. Carpenter, who was present, says;—^“It,seemed like 
a new ‘’creation , to me. Though familiar with the 
passage from boyhood, I can truly say that never till 
that moment had I fully appreciated its spirit” » 

A delegation of the “ Christian Commission ” Waited 
upon him, and, in reply to their address, he said :— 

“ I desire, also, to add to what I have said; that there 
is one association whose object and motives I have 
never heard in ar.y degree impugned or questioned ” [a 
sly rebuke at the unjust criticisms and fault-finding 
that prevailed]; “and that is the ‘Christian Commission.’ 
And, as Shakespeare says,’’ he added, “ that'is a record, 
gentlemen, of which you may justly be proud.” Then, 
as if to correct himself, he remarked; “ I believe, however, 
it is * Jack Falstaff ’ who talks about ‘ villainy,’ though, 
of course, Shakespeare is responsible.” 

The particular circumstances of the country, or some 
phase of his personal experience, appear to have been 
the occasion generally of these and kindred drafts upon 
his literary resources. 

N. P. Willis, the poet, was riding with him one day, 
when some remark or scene drew out the followfhg^from 
the poet’s “ Parrhasius ” : 

“ Oh, if there were uo bett^ hopes than these— 

Were there no palm beyond a feverish fame^— 

If the proud w^th Aung back upon the heart 
Must canker in its coffers,—if the links 
Falsehood has broken will <mite no more ; 
tf the deep-yeaming love; tieit has not found 
Its like in tlte ctdd worid, must waSt»-'n tears | 

If truth, and fervour, and devotedima; 
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BO worthy alur, must rfiurn 
die 6f ^eir own fulness; if beyond 
The gras% uer( is no heaven ^ whose wide air 
The spirit may find room, and in the tevc 
Of whose bright h:J[)itants the lavish heart 
Jdaj^spend itself,- j^r tkria-m.Ktfi^Jools are wt/* 

* m • 

Mr.^ Willis dtas Both surprised aifd dclig^itcd with 
this evidence familiarity with his writiiifjs, and the 
hlndspme compliment k> gracefully tendered. 

We do not design \o speak at length of Mr. Lincoln's 
mental ability; that has appeared, incidentally, from 
the begiifcing of our story. Enough has Ijpcn quoted 
from his lip and pen to prove that Senator Trumbull's 
brief tribute was not exaggerated, “ i fe is a giant; and 
without the prefix ‘ Little ’ to it, a in intellect as 
well as in suture.” In the light of what ha.s been said, 
the words of that noted Englishman, Goldwin Smith, 
are pertinent: " He met the most terrible of all emer¬ 
gencies with ability and self-possession, as well, pro¬ 
bably, as it would have been anct by any liuroptan 
sovereign or statesman whom you could name!' 

However, this chapter should not close without his 
eloquent and beautiful address at the dedication of the 
national cemetery, at Gettysburg, November 18th, 1863. 
Its originality and classic diction must commend it to 
the f|v(]ufable consideration of the ripest scholars:— 

“ Four 8CO|e and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth 
upon thi^ continent a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all mfe arc created e<iuaL 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
natiod", o^ any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are •met on a great battle-field of tljat war. We 
are met to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting-place of 
thoee who here ga>t$*their lives that that nation live. It^ 
is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 
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But, in a lai^er senfe, nfi cannot dedicate, w^c^ot con¬ 
secrate, ne anno^ hallow this ground, 'l^e brav^ hp, living 
and dhad, who itruggledchere, have cdnseoited it far above 
our power to add hr detract The world will little note, ncg 
long remember, what we say here\tut it can never forget what 
they di^hcre. It^is for us, the living rather to'be ^fedicated 
here to the uniini^ned work that they have thus far so nobly 
carried on. It is rather for us here to be dedicated* to the 
great task remaining before ys—that from these honoured deSul 
we take increased devotion to the cause for which they here 
gave the last full measure of devotion,—that we here highly 
resolve that the dead shall not have died in vain, th^ the nation 
shall, under*(}od, have a new birth of freedom} and that the 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.’* 

We have intentionally omitted President Lincoln’s 
care of the soldiers and coloured race during his life In 
the White House, that we might devote a chapter to 
each subject, both on account oi the intrinsic impor¬ 
tance of each, and the clear and interesting view of his 
character which they afford. 



XXV. 

*HIS GREAT INTEREST IN SOLDIERS. 

F rom the time pS President Lincoln's first call for 
troops, his life in the White House brought him 
into intim|te relations with Union soldiers. At once he 
bestowed upon them his most tender regard, %hich they 
reciprocated with kindred heartiness. //# was called by 
the,endearing name of “ Father Abraham" in the anny; 
and they were called by him in the White House, “ the 
boy^" Our^presentation of his public career would be 
very deficient without special attention to his fatherly 
service in their behalft The controlling thought of his 
mind on this subject was expressed in the following 
words: 

* "This extraordinary war in which we arc engaged 
falls heavily upon all classes of pceple, but the most 
heavily upon the soldier. For it has been said, ' all that 
a man hath will lie give for his life ’; and, while all 
contribi^Ck of their substance, the soldier puts his life 
at sftke, and often yields it up in his country's 
cause. The highest merit, then, is due to the 
SOLDIEl(!" * 

He spoke somewhat from^experienCe. His brief scr* 
vice in the*“B&ck Hawk war,”* where the provisions 
for pmaonal comfort were small, made him familiar with 
the hardships df soldier>iife. He knew frop personal 
experience how numy and great privations arc Insepar¬ 
able boat may^Oyice; and no doubt this knowl^e^ 
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intensified the natural love in bis heart fot the loyal and 
patriotic " boys in blire.” r 

Some r public 'men claimed that tW Presideist oi^ht 
not t6 be interrujpted and annoyed by so many applica¬ 
tions fron^C soldiers and thei^ friends,—that some on& 
of the nfilitary commissions, or a special one,;^ should 
relieve him of t^is burden. But he would coilsent to 
no such Arrangement. The “boys” belonged to his 
family, and he would enjoy a fajherly WLtch over theoi. 
There was reason for the suggestion, since his daily 
duties as President occupied every moment of his time, 
and, as we have seen, worried and wearied him beyond 
measure. The reader can scarcely understand how he 
could devote anjr time at all to the soldiers, when he 
reads the following description of his daily work, as 
given by parties who saw him every day, 

“ Mr. Lincoln is an early riser, and he '.hus is .able 
to devote two or three hours each morning to his 
voluminous private correspondence besides glancing at 
a city paper. At nine he breakfasts; then walks over 
to the War Office to read such war telegrams as they 
give him, and to have a chat with General Halledc> 
on the military situation, in which he takes a grcpt 
interest. Returning to the White House, he goe 
through with his morning’s mail, in company with s 
private secretary, who makes a minute of the reply 
which he is to make ; and others the President re‘;ains, 
that he may answer them himself. Every letter receives 
attention; and all which are entitled to a reply recdve 
one, no matter hew they a'e worded, or how inelegant 
the chirr^aphy may be. Tuesdays and Fridays are 
cabinet days; but, on the other da)fs, visitora at the 
White House are requested to wait in the ante-chamber, 
and send in thdr cards. Sometimes, before the PKsI* 
.dent has finished reading his maily'^ouis will have n 
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handful Of paste>board; and, from the cards laid before 
him, Mr* yncoln has visitor^ uslfered in, giving pre- 
cedence^^scqda^&nces. Three or four libursdo they 
pour In, in ra^id succession, nine out of tm 
offices; and patiently does the President listen to their 
Application. . . . Thb ^mple and natural manner in 
which me delivers hi; thoughts makef him appear to 
thosn visiting him like an earnest, afrectionitte friend. 
At four o’cloclp the President declines seeing any more 
company, and sometim^ accompanies his wife in her 
carriage to take a ride. . . . He dines at six; and it is 
rare that some personal friends do not grace the round 
dining^talJle,,where he throws off the cares office, and 
' reminds those who have been in Kentucky of the old- 
school gentlemen, who used to dispense generous hos¬ 
pitality there.” 

i^other vriter adds: “ At night, from ten to twelve, 
he usually makes a tour all round,—now at Secretary 
Seward's, and then aj General Halleck’s; and, if General 
Burnside was nearer, he would see him each night before 
he went to bed. Those who know his habits, and want 
jto see him late at night, follow him round from place to 
place; and the last search generally brings him up at 
General Halleck's, as he can get the latest army intelli¬ 
gence there. WlaJever else is asleep or indolent, the 
President is wide awake and around.” 

{)ublic servant, under such a constant pressure 
of care, could find time to listen to every complaint oi 
soldiers their friends, many of the cases requiring 
much tithe to investigate, and also visit hospitals and 
go to the front tp “see how fije boys are getting along,” 
the reader can scarcely understand. But he did, as the 
very Interesting incidents we shall relate abundantly 
sbow. There is cnddence that his heart was not so 
tiuvo^^il^ abiO|faad in any other department of his 
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work as ft was In this. He fully realized that" the life 
of the nation ]iung upDn the life of the soldier—that the 
appeal fsogi ^e*balIot to the bullet w^s a dir^ necessity 
—hence, he thought, ‘Hhe highest merit is due to the 
soldier;” Ind he never beUe 4 that sentiment To th^ 
day of his death he treated soldiers as if they werp really* 
of morerconsequepce, in the fearful dirisisj than gdvemors 
and senators. On one occasion, when there was sq great 
a crowd at one of his receptions, that hatid-shaking w§s 
discontinued, the President stood aqd bowed his acknow¬ 
ledgments to senators and representatives; but finally, 
observing a wounded soldier enter with his poorly-clad 
mother, he “hastily left his position, crowded fits way to 
the couple, and taking them both by the hand, he gave 
them a most cordial welcome, congratulating the woman 
upon having so patriotic a son, and expressing Ibis 
sympathy for the son in his disabled condition. It«w4,s 
a very affecting demonstration, and it brought tears to 
the eyes of many spectators. The President simply acted 
what he had said again and again, “ the highest merit is 
due to the soldier.” All who witnessed the hearty greet¬ 
ing were satisfied that Mr. Lincoln meant what he said.. 

In this, and other incidents to be related, the true 
Republican simplicity ol Mr. Lincoln’s character appears. 
Official distinction obtruded no barrie. between his own 
honest heart and that of the brave and true soldier. 

One day he was going through a passage-wdy his 
private room for a cup of tea, when he heard the cry 
of a child. He returned immediately to his office, and 
rang the bell; Daniel responded promptly. 

" Daniel, is there a woman with a i^by m the ante¬ 
room?” 

'‘There^is, Mr. President; and s|ie<has b^n there 
three days,” Daniel replied. "There has been no chance 
for her to get in.” 
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"P® ^ ?“««• her to (nc,*’ he said, adding 

some w<j^| of regret that she had beengoverioojced. 

The woman, Vnlh the baby in ^er arms, was soon in 
his presence pleading for her husband, who was»sentenced 
f(x> be shot as a deSertei^Yrom the army. There were 
several Extenuating ^circumstances, and the P^psident 
gran<,ed her reqftest, Writing his decision upon a slip of 
paper.* 

'"There, my dear woman," he said, “you take that, 
and it will bring bacft your husband,” at the same time 
directing her where to go with the document Con¬ 
vulsive sobs ^of joy were all the response the glad woman 
could make as she retired. Daniel w<;nt up to her and 
pulled her shawl, saying, " Madam, It was the baby that 
diefit" 

The Hon.,W. D. Kelley said to the President," There 
Is* a lad on the gunboat Ottawa who has shown the 
mettle of a man in two serious engagements. Can you 
not send him to the naval school t You have the 
authority to send three boys thorc annually, who have 
served one year in the navy." 

“ Perhaps so," responded the President; " let me hear 
more about it.” Mr. Kelley rehearsed, in detail, the 
heroic deeds of th^ boy. 

“If the appointments for this year have not been 
mad^ lot \his boy be appointed," he wrote at once to 
the Secretary of the Navy, passing the message to 
Mr. Kellpy. • 

The appointment was made; but Jt was found the 
lad was not.quitc fourteen years of age. " I think the 
Presidtent can make it right,” eaiS Mr. Kelley to him; 
and he tdok the^lad to Mr. Lincoln 

" Mr. President," ’said Kelley, “my young frfend, Willie 
JUaden, finds a difficulty about his appointment You 
have directed him to appear at the school In July, and * 

si 
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he will not be fourte^ until September.” WilHe bowed 
in a gfrapeful*, soldierly way to the Fresident.^' ^ 

" Bless me I” excla^ed Mr. Lin'co^, laying down his 
spectacles'; “is'^that the boy who did so gallantly in 
those two great battles ? I feel I should bow to 

him, agd not he* to me.” Then, taking tht older pre¬ 
viously written, he changed it froin July to September; 
and putting his hand lovingly on Willie’s^head, he said^ 
“Now, my noble boy, go home, and have ^ good 
time during the two months, for they are about the last 
holiday you will get.” 

Willie bowed himself out, remarking to an^ acquaint¬ 
ance, “ I should yke to have a game of romps with that 
man.” 

A small, pale, delicate-looking boy waited in the crdwd 
to see the President Observing him, Mr. ]^incoln ^id, 
" Come here, my boy, and tell me what you want” * 
Advancing timidly, the little fellow placed his hand 
on the arm of the President’s chair, and said :— 

“ Mr. President, I htve been a drummer in a regiment 
for two years, and my colonel got angry with me, and^ 
turned me off. I was taken sick, and have been a long 
time in the hospital. This is the first time I have been 
out, and I came to see if you could pot do something 
for me.” 

His plea touched Mr. Lincoln’s heart, and hr r/^lied 
by asking the boy,— 

" Where do you live, my son ? ” 

“ I have no home,” the lad answered sadly. 

“ Where fa your father ? ” , 

" He died in the army some time ago.” 

' Where fa your mother ?” 

“My mother fa dead also. I have no father, no 
mother, no brothers, no sisters, and,” bursting into tears, 
■■ “no friends—nobody cares for me." 
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Mr. Wncoln's eyes filled with, tears, and his Ups 
quivere^ a monfent, when he continvedt— 

“ Can’t you Sell n&wspapers ?” ^ 

• " No, I am weak; and the surgedh toId*rae I must 
''leave the hospital, dndr]^ have no money, and* nowhere 
to go t?." • ^ 

The President couRl say no more i ^nd he drew forth 
a card, and wrpte on it, "Take care of this poor boy.” 
directing it to the oroper official; then handed it to 
the lad, whose face lit up with a smile because he had 
found a true friend in the President 
A citizen of Washington tells the following:— 

"I was waiting my turn to speak^to the President 
one day, wh«;n my attention was attracted by the sad 
paftient face of a woman advanced in life, who in a 
fad^ hood^nd shawl was among the applicants for an 
interview. 

“ Presently Mr. Lincoln turned to her, saying in his 
accustomed manner, ‘ Well, my good woman, what can 
I do for you this morning?’ • ‘Mr. President’ said 
^shc, *my husband and three sons all went into the 
army. My husband was killed in the fight at —I 
get along very badly since then, living all alone, and I 
thought I would gome and ask you to release to me my 
oldest son.’ Mr. Lincoln looked into her face a moment 
andjn«hts kindest accents responded, 'CertainlyI cer¬ 
tainly I If you have given us aU, and your prop has 
been ta]^en«away, you arc justly entitled to one of your 
boysl’ ‘He immediately made out ap order discharging 
the young.maiv which the*woman took, and thanking 
him gratefully, went away. 

" I haAi forgotten the circumstance," continued M- -., 

"till last week, when happening to be here*again, who 
should come in but the same woman. It appeared that 
she had gone herself to the front, with the Presideot'v 
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order, and found the spn she was in search of bad been 
mortally ,wouhded in a recent engagement, and taken 
to a hospital. She fou;id the hospital,' but the boy was 
dead, or died while she was there. The surgeon ij\. 
charge made a memorandum o7,,the facts upon the back t> 
of the JPresidentb order, and almost brokcn-i^^arted, 
the poor woman‘ had found her Way again into Mr. 
Lincoln's presence. He was much affecjjed by her ap¬ 
pearance and story, and said: ‘ i know what you wish 
me to do now, and I shall do it without your asking ; 

I shall release to you your second son.’ Upon this, he 
took up his pen and commenced writing t);e order. 
While he was writing the poor woman .stood by his 
side, the tears running down her face, .nd passed her 
hand softly over his head, stroking his rough hair, <as 
I have seen a fond mother caress a son. By the time 
he had finished writing, his own heart and eyes werfi 
full He handed her the paper; ‘Now,’ said he, ’j'ou 
have one and / one of the other two left: that is no 
more than right’ She» took the paper, and reverently 
placing her hand again upon his head, the tears still 
upon her cheeks, said : ‘The Lord bless you, Mr. Lincoln 
May you live a thousand years, and may you always 
be the head of this great nation ! ’ ” 

The Hon. Thaddeus Stevens accompanied an elderly 
lady to the President, to ask for the pardon of her ^son, 
who had been sentenced to death by a court-martial Mr. 
Stevens knew that there were circumstances on which 
pardon could be reasonably based. After the President 
had listened to the womans story, he turned to Mr. 
Stevens. > 

“ Mr. Stevens, do you think this is a case that will 
warrant my' interference ? ” 

“Yes; I should have no hesitation in grantiiig a 
pardon,’’ Mr. Stevens replied 
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•Then I wfll pardon him,” he proceeded to 
execute pe^. Tlie mother’s l>«art wy too fuU 
for utterance. * Hef deep emot^n, as she tumed*away, 
jtold how deep her gratitude was. Oh tlie«way down¬ 
stairs, when she cduid sufficiently control her feelings 
to spe&, !&e broke ^ut suddenly :— • 

“I knew it Whs a Copperhead lie !" * 

“What do ^you relci to, madam?” iuquired Mr 
^tev^s. 

“Why, they told*me he was an ugly-looking man, 
and it s a lie. He is the handsomest man 1 ever .saw 
in my lift.”. 

Speaker Colfax interceded for the, pardon of a son 
of one of his constituents, who had been sentenced to 
b<* shot It was in the evening, and Mr. Lincoln wa.s 
wearied byjincessant calls, and wanted rest He grantc<l 
fhe request of Mr. Colfax, and said,— 

“Some of our gejierals complain that I impair dis¬ 
cipline and subordination in the army by my jxirduns 
and respites, but it makes me re.stcd, after a hard day’.s 
,work, if I can find some good excuse for saving a man's 
life, and I go to bed liappy as I tlii^k how joyous the 
signing of my name will make him and his family and 
liis friends." 

Senator Harris, of New York, interceded for the 
* rept%ve of a young soldier, who was imprisoned at 
Elmira, N. Y., awaiting the .sentence of death. HU 
friends bad*been to the Secretary of War to intercede 
for the dbndemned young n^an ; but the Secret.iry only 
replied,— • » 

“Can do nothing forliim; ft is an aggravated ca,sc.'’ 

True, *it did .seem like an aggrav.ited c^, for the 
fellow had desert^ three times, and once attempted 
to person his guards; but be had been of unsound 
miod. Evidence of his insanity was laid before Senator* 
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Harris, who became^ fully convinced that Bocecutive 
clemency ou^ht,. to save the soldier from dejith. It 
was twelve o’clock Ofi Wednesday night when the 
senator went to'the President, and the soldier was t<j 
be executed on Thursday. Th'e, Bresident was in bed. Am 
messenger was sent to his room to announce tiiat Senator 
Harris desired to’ljee him upon important business., 

“ Let him come in,” Mr. Lincoln said. ^ 

Senator Harris was soon at his bedside. “ Tlje bdy 
is insane,” he said; there can be'ino question about it, 
—an irresponsible lad, and his execution would be 
murder.” , o 

“And you are satisfied that these are the facts in 
the case ? ” replied Mr. Lincoln, inquiringly. 

“ Perfectly so. Besides, it is not a pardon that we 
ask, but a reprieve until a medical examination can be 
made.” ’ 

" Well, that is reasonable and just,” responded Mr. 
Lincoln. “ The boy shall be reprieved." 

He arose immediately, and ordered a telegram to be 
sent to Elmira at once delaying the execution of the 
condemned. Early in the morning he sent another. 
And before the hour of execution arrived he sent four 
telegrams by different lines, fearing that, by some mis¬ 
fortune, the reprieve might not reach him. 

At another time, Judge Kellogg, of New Yor]k, in¬ 
terceded for the son of one of his neighbours, sentenced 
by court-martial to be shot the next day. -It >vas near 
midnight when he reached the White House,'and the 
President had retired. First, however, he went to the 
Secretary of War, thinking he might accomplish his 
purpose without disturbing the President. ' 

“ Too mhny cases of this kind have been let off now,” 
replied the Secretary; “it is quite time to make an 
‘example of somebody." 
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“But•there are reasons enough for pardoning him,” 
urged the judge; and he proc0edca to ^numerate them. 

“ NeverOiele«s*I shall not interfere,” still inSistjd the 
pnmoved Secretary. 

"Well, Mr. Secretafy^’* exclaimed the judge, umicr 
much Excitement, "the boy is not going to be shot, 
you may be supe of niat.” 

He* hurried^away to the White House, where the 
sentinel intercepted him, sayigg :— 

“My orders are tifadmit no one to-night” 

“ But I must go in; it is a case of life and death,” 
urged th# judge, persistently. 

“That fact cannot modify my orders,” answered the 
sentinel. 

•“ I must go in; and I will take the responsibility," 
continued the judge. And he entered, going directly 
to*the President’s .sleej)ing-room without the ceremony 
of sending in his card. Opening the door, he said, 
hurriedly and excitedly,— 

“Mr. President, a despatch Just received informs 
me that the .son of one of my neighbours is to be shot 
to-morrow; and 1 want you to save his life. 

"What is he to be shot for?” in(}lfired Mr. Lincoln. 

“I don’t kno^, and I can’t help what he ni.iy have 
done. Why, he is an old neighbour ol mine, and I 
can^f allbw him to be shot,” Judge Kellogg continued. 


under increasing heat. , , . 

“W^l,”ians\vered Mr. Lincdn, "I dont believe that 

\haotinr him will do him any good. Bring me a pen. 

Without getting out of Ut-d, he wro;e a pardon lor the 
iudae to forward at once to Oie'lxuy so near his <toom. 
Benjamin Owen, a young soldier of Vermont. wi« 

jentenced to'be* shot for 

famUy were plunged into agony by the 

For some rea^n, a reprieve was granted him for sev- 
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eral days, when he , wrote the following lettw to his 
father: 

w 

“IXeAR Father,—W hen this reaches you I shall be m 
eternity. At first '\t seemed awful to me, but I have though? 
about it so* much now that it has no firrdr. They say ^ey will* 
not bind^me, but that I may meet my de’-th like a hianr . . , 
You knoW"! promlised Jemmy Carr’s'mother I would,look 
after her boy, and when he fell sick I did all, I could for him. 
He was not strong when he was ordered back into the rankV 
and the day before that night, I carried-all his luggage, besides 
my own, on our march. Toward night we went in on double 
quick, and though the luggage began to feel very heavy, every¬ 
body else was tired, too; and as for J emmy, if I had not lent 
him an arm now and then be would have dropped by the way. 

I was all tired out when I came into camp, and then it vgis 
Jemmy’s turn to be sentr>', and I would take his place ; but I 
was too tired, father, I could not have kept awake if I had 
had a gun at my head. But I did not know it until—well, 
until it was too late. . . . Our good co'onel would save me if 
he could. He says—forgive him, father—he only did his duty. 
And don’t lay my death against Jemmy. The poor boy is 
broken-hearted, and does nothing but beg and entreat them to , 
let him die in ray stead. I can’t bear to think of mother and 
sister. Comfort them, lather I God help me, it is very hard 
to bear 1 Good-bye, lather! God seems near and dear to me; 
not at all as if He wished me to perish for ever, but as if He 
felt sorry for hi is poor, sinful, broken-hearted child, Jind would 
take me to be with Him and my Saviour, in a better, better 
life 1 God bless you all I ” 

His sister, who had read much about the President's 
tender heart, seized the letter, and quickly as steam 
could carry her was in Washington, in the presence of 
Mr. Lincoln. 

"Well, my child, what do you waht so bright and 
early this morning ? ’’ the President asked. 

» " My brother’s life," she said, with much emotion. 
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-Who Is he?" ^ 

She^tofd him, and for whit he wa| sentenced to be 
shot 

"Oh yes, that fatal sleep,” respondeti J^r. Lincoln ^ 
“thou^nds of Uyes,nttght have been lo^ by that 
sleep.;' ^ 

**So my father said; but he wa* so tirqj*cartyii 4 { 
Jemiiiy’s ba^age; ’’ and here she put his lettei into 
the President’s hand, 'saying, that " would tell him all 
about it" 

Mr. Lincoln read Benjamin’s Utter; when, with tc.ir- 
ful eye %nd melted heart, he cptickly wrote an order for 
his pardon, and, lest there might be some delay in the 
conveyance of the message, he ordered his own car¬ 
riage and delivered it personally to the proper authori¬ 
ties. Before leaving his office, however, he said to the 
•sis’ker: 

“Go home, my child, and tell that father of yours, 
who could approve his country’s scntcticc, even when 
it took the life of a child like that, tl.at Abraham Lin¬ 
coln thinks the life far toi> precious to be lost.” 

He ordered a furlough for the soldier-boy also, that 
he might return with his sister to Vermont ; and when, 
subsequently, brother and sister came to the White 
House, the President, in his priv.ate room, fastened a 
ba<^<^of office upon his shoulder, saying, “ The .shoulder 
that could carry a sick comrade’s baggage, and die for 
it so upcopiplainingly, must wear that strap.” 

The* father of a soldier applied to Congrcs.sman 
Kellogg, pf y^om we ha^^e spokcn„ for the pardon of 
his gon, under sentence of death! Mr. Kellogg felt that 
it was*a case where executive clemency ought to be 
exerdsed; ancl he said to the distressed father, “ You 
wait here until 1 go and see what can be done. He 
went directly fo Prcsideiii Lincoln, and laid the case 
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before him. When he reached that part of th^ narra¬ 
tive which related to^a fearful charge a<;ross ^ bridge, 
wherein the soldier displayed remarkable heroiibi, Mr. 
Lincoln started up, and*asked earnestly,— 

" Do yojj say that the young n^an was wounded ? " as ^ 
if he were overjoyed to find a decent reason .for saving 
another lifp. 

“Yes, badly wounded,” added Mr. Kellogg. 

" Then he has shed his Jjlood for his country f " su^ 
gested Mr. Lincoln. 

“Yes, and shed it nobly,” responded Mr. Kellogg. 

“Kellogg! ” continued the President, brightening up, 

“ is there not something in the Bible about the shedding 
of blood for the remission of sins ? ” 

“I think you are right,” replied Mr. Kellogg. , 

“Well, it is a good point, and there is no going be¬ 
hind it,” rejoined the President. And, taking up *his 
pen, he wrote a pardon, which Mr. Kellogg bore to the 
now glad father. 

With all his leniency towards erring soldiers and his 
passion for granting pardon.s, he had no patience with 
rebel sympathizers in places of trust. When Alexander ' 
Long, of Ohio, proposed, in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, to recognize the Southern Confederacy, General 
Garfield sprang to his feet, and denounced the “treason” 
in words of bitter detestation, comparing the author of 
the proposition to Benedict Arnold, who betrayea his 
country in the hour of its peril, and entreating loyal 
representatives not to believe that another such “growth 
on the soil of Ohio deforrried the face of nature, and 
darkened the light of Gojd’s day.” When news of this 
speech reached the President, he expressed his appro¬ 
bation in the most unqualified manner, and subsequently 
thanked General Garfield for “ flaying Long alive.” 

. At one time the President called upon the head suigeon 
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at Citjk Point, and told him tha^ he wanted to visit all 
the hospitals there, and shal^ hands with every soldier, 
as inciddhtally fefeired to on a former page.* • 

“Do you know what a jot) you« have,undertaken, 
Mr. President ?“ rcsppnded the surgeon. , 

“ l^owenany ha^ you in the hospitals?" Mr. Lincoln 
asljed. 

“ From five to six thousand," answered the surgeon ; 
an^ you will be exhausted Jong before you get through 
all the wards.” 

Mr. Lincoln smiled as he continued, '* I think I am 
quite equal to the task. At any rate, I can try, and go 
as far as 1 can. I shall never see tlie boys again, pro¬ 
bably, and I want they should kno\t’ how I appreciate 
what they have done for the country." 

The tour of the hospitals began, the surgeon leading 
t6e way, and the President stopping at every cot, extend¬ 
ing his hand, with words of greeting to one, .symp.ithy 
to another, and a Hind inquiry of .some- all glad to bike 
his hand. In his rounds, he ayproached .i cot on which 
lay a rebel soldier. Before the President had time to 
extend his hand the repentant soltlier extended his, 
bursting into tears, and saying, •Mr. Lincoln, I have 
long wanted to see you, .and ask your forgivencs.s for 
ever raising my hand against the old flag. 

M|^ L.incoln wept, as he shook the penitent s hand 
kindly, assuring liim of prompt forgiveness.- And thb 
recalls hi* remark to a public man who was complaining 
of his%\mnesty Proclamation : “ When a man is sincerely 
penitent (or h^ misdeeds, !lnd gives .satisfactory evidence 
of the same, he can safely be pardoned, and there is no 
exception to the rule." The last clause, whicii we have 
put in italics,* expresses the true Gospel idea of forgive¬ 
ness better than most sermons of twenty pages. 

After the four of the hospiUU had been made, apd 
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the President had sea|:ed hiniself in the surgeon’s office, 
word came that " one of the wards was overlooked, and 
the Ixys Want to see the President” • ' 

"You ar^ thoi;pughly tired, Mr. President, and so am, 
I," said thp surgeon, "and you^had better not go; itwill« 
make no differencp.” , '* 

“ But *i (nust go,” Mr. Lincoln replied { “ i would, not 
knowingly omit one, and the boys will be disappointed 
if they do not see me.” . ’ , * 

He went, and completed the hdnd-shaking for that 
day, which consumed several hours, and returned per¬ 
fectly satisfied, because he had carried joy andr comfort 
to the “ brave boys,” whom he loved as i father. 

His letters and public documents abound in expressions 
which show that the soldiers, officers and privates, wefe 
borne upon his mind constantly. He was invited to 
attend a large meeting in New York in honour of Generaf 
Grant. He closed his reply with these words:— 

"He and his brave soldiers are now in the midst of 
their great trial; and I trust that at your meeting you 
vill so shape your good words that they may turn to 
nen and guns moving to his and their support” 

He closed his lettbr, accepting his second nomin.^tion, 
vith the following:— , 

" I am especially gratified that the soldiers and seamen 
were not foigotten by the convention, as theyTor ^ver 
must and'will be remembered by the grateful country 
for whose salvation they devote their lives.” . , 

If the people would but remember the soldier, they 
might withhold some of their’praise for hip.iself I 

News of the bloody Slaughter of the "boys” alwa3rs 
filled the heart of the President with grief. 

"Terrible! terrible!" 

How often this expressive word dropped from his Ups! 
Often he could neiffier eat nor sleep, hu soul was so 
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wTOughtf upon by bad news from ^e front. When the 
tidings^of^defeat with very heavy loss, in the Wilderness 
battles, r&ched ninl, he exclaimed :— 

• “My God! my. God I Twenty thousand (poor souls 
:.sent to their account ia phe day I I cannot ^'ar it! I 
cannolfbearr it I” 

Q/ie morning, occretary Sewara lounti ni«i walking 
his room with^ most distressed appearance in his face, 
when.he inquired if thd President were not well. 

“ This dreadful nelirs from the fiojfs has banished sleep 
and appetite,” he answered. “ Not a moment’s sleep last 
night, nor a crumb of food this morning!” 

It was the grief of a father over his fallen sons,—sincere 
and tender as that of a mother. 

•At another time, the news of a heavy loss in a hard- 
fought battle caused him to bury his face in his hands, 

Saying — 

“ I shall never more be glad I” 

Dr. Holland says of Mr. Lincoln and the soldiers:— 

“ With the soldiers who were, fighting the battles of 
the country, he had the deepest sympathy. Whenever 
he was congratulated upon a success, he never failed to 
allude gratefully to the- noble meif who had won it. 
The trials of the^e men,—their sacrifices of comfort and 
health, of limb and life,—touched him with a .sympathy 
that r^Uy sapped the foundations of his constitution. 
They were constantly in his thoughts; and not a battle 
was foi^h^ to whose sacrifices his own vitality did not 
contribate. He admired the fighting man, and looked 
upon him ,as, iji one sensc,*his supicrjor. Although he 
did qot plead guilty to the weakness of moral cowardice, 
he felt •that the battle-field was a fearful place, from 
which, unaided by its special inspirations^* he should 
run. Indeed, Mr. Lincoln did not give himself credit 
for the physi<Al courage which he really po s s es s e df 
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though he had probably ^own timid wdth hi9 faiUng 
strength. ^ 

" This sympathy wit^^ the soldieA tie •manifested in 
many ways^ and •in none more than in the treatment* 
of their offences against milif^ law. In a letter to* 
the autjjor, a personal friend of J^.e President/, says; 
‘I called on hinf one day in th^ early part of,the 
war. He had just written a pardon for, a young^ man 
who had been sentenced t» be shot, for sleeping at his 
oost as a sentinel. He remarked as*^e read it to me:— 

“‘I could not think of going into eternity with the 
blood of th^, poor young man on my skirts;’ Then 
he added:— , 

"‘It is not to be wondered at that a boy, raised on 
a farm, probably in the habit of going to bed at dusk, 
should, when required to watch, fall asleep; and I can¬ 
not consent to shoot him for such an act’ * 

"This story with its moral is made complete by 
the Rev. Newman Hall, of London, who, in a sermon' 
preached after and upon Mr. Lincoln’s death, says 
that the dead body of this youth was found among the 
slain on the field of Fredericksburg, wearing next his 
heart a photograpTi of his preserver, beneath which 
the grateful fellow had written, ‘God bless President 
Lincoln!' From the same sermon another anecdote 
is gleaned, of a similar character, which is Evidently 
authentic.' An officer of the army, in conversation with 
the preacher, said: ' The first week of our command, 
there were twenty-four deserters sentenced by court- 
martial to be shot, and the ^rrants for *heir execution 
were sent to the President to be signed. He refused. 

I went to Washington and had an interview. I said: 
"Mr. President, unless these men are made an example 
of, the army itself is in danger. Mercy to the few is 
cruelty to the many.’’ 
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General,’ he replied, ‘there are already too 
many ^weeping vfidows in *the United* States. For 
God’s salce, don’t *ask me to ^dd to the number, for 
I won’t do it.’ ” 

As Dr. Holland in^i’mates, President Lincoln wa.s 
deepl]f irifpressed^y deeds of darbig, and ^e never 
lost; sight of office/ or private who "distinguished him¬ 
self fn raid y battle. At a time when he was very 
much depressed in cdnsequance of defeats, instead of 
victories, to the national arms, the news of succc-sses 
in the Department of the West was brought to him. 
The battk of Chickamauga had been J^yglit, and the 
bravery and exploits of General Garfield were rehearsed 
to him, such as his daring ride from General Rosecrans 
to General Thomas, and bringing supplies up the Big 
Sandy to his hungry soldiers. 

" '*How is it,” inquired Mr. Lincoln of an army officer 
who was present at the time, " that Garfield did in two 
weeks what would have taken one of your regular 
officers two months to accomplish?” 

"Because he was not educated at Wc.st Point, as 
I was,” replied the officer, laughingly, thinking the 
President designed to slar West Point graiiuates. 

"No, that waj not the reason,” retorted Mr. Lincoln. 
" It was because, when he was a boy, he liad to work 
for ^ livihg.” 

He made Garfield a major-general for hi.s courage, 
tact, ajjd ^efficiency; and when, a few months later, 
Ohio jJroposed to transfer him to Congress, and Gar¬ 
field objeoted.-^the President said^:— • 

“ By all means, send him here. We need just such 
a man bf military experience and skill in Congress." 

He was often Inoved by the tales of sacfifice on the 
part of parents, wives, and sisters. He seemed to enter 
really Into the iTeelings of patriotic mothers and wive^; 
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who cheerfully parted ^vith their dear oum for the sake 
of their countiy. , He was 'told of a ftiother fn» Boston 
who had lost five sons^in battle, and Iie» imifiediately 
sat down and wrote the following letter to her:— 

“Executive Mansion, Washington^ iWw. ai^/, 1^64. 

“ Dear'^Madam,—;! have been shown^fn the files of tffie War 
Department,''a statement of the Adjutant-General of Massachu¬ 
setts, that you are the mother of fiye sons,'^Vho have died 
gloriously on the field of battli. I feel Ijow weak and fruitless 
must be any words of mine which should attempt to beguile 
you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot 
refrain from teivV>-ing to you the consolation that may be found 
in the thanks of the , Republic they died to save. I pray that 
our Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your bereave¬ 
ment, and leave you only the cherished memory of the loved 
and lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid 
80 costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

“ Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

“Abraham Lincoln. 

“To Mrs. Bixbv, Boston, Massachusetts.” 

His deep interest in the Union army caused him to . 
hail every organization in behalf of the sick and 
wounded soldiers. The Sanitary Commission, the 
Christian Commission, and all soldier.,’ aid societies, 
won his heart. Any measure or enterprise that would 
carry comfort to tlie “ boys ” commanded his undivided 
support. In a speech at the close of a very successful 
fair in Washington, for the benefit of soldiers, he 
said;— 

“ In this extraordinary war, Extraordinary developments have 
manifested themselves, such as have not been seen in' former 
wars i and among these manifestations nothing has been more 
r em a rk a b le than these fairs for the relief of sufiRning soldios 
and their fismilies. And the chief agents in these' fairs an the 
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women oC America. I am not accu$|prned to the use o< the 
language oi* eulogy ;• I have nevtr studied, the art of laying 
complinients to vc^ea; but 1 must say that, if all thit hi^ been 
said by orators and poets, since the* creati 4 >n of t]ie world, in 
praise of women were ^pHed<o the women of America, it would 
not do «hen% justice theft- conduct during this war. I will 
close hf saying, (^dInjcss the women of /^ncrica !" • 

^ He was invited to preside at a meeting of the 
Christian Commission in WaKhington, but a pressure 
of duties pi evented even iiis attendance. He wrote, 
however, to the chairman of the committee:— 

“ While,*foV reasons which I deem sufTicienf.^ must decline 
to preside, I cannot withhold my approval*of the meeting, .ind 
its worthy objects. Whatever shall be, sincerely and in (Jod’s 
name, devised for the good of the soldiers and seamen in their 
hard sphere* of duty, can scarcely fail to be blessed. And 
whatever shall turn our thoughts from the unreasoning and 
uncharitable passions,,prejudices, and jealousies incident to a 
great national trouble such as ours, ami serve to hx them on 
the vast and long-enduring conseipi^nces, for weal or for woe, 
which are to result from the trouble, and especially to strcngihcn 
our reliance on the Supreme Being lor the final triumph of the 
right, cannot but be well forms all.” 

These earnest words voice not only his abiding in¬ 
terest ^ the loyal army, hut also his equally abitling 
conf^ence that God would give final victory to the 
right. , 

For 4 ie purpose of emphasizing his sympathy with 
the boys §t tjje front, he* attended, soldiers’ fairs in 
Baltignore and Philadelphia. • Three years before he 
was obliged to pass through the former city in disguise 
to escape assas^n^ion. In its streets the Mifssachusctts 
Sixth had met with a bloody reception, on its way to 
protect Washin^on, and left some of its heroic members* 

13 
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dead. The city was fhen a hot-bed of treason* But a 
great change* had been wrought thftre, .ancf tljip chief 
attraction of the Soldiefs’ Fair was the* presei?ce of Mr. 
Lincoln. Alludiitg to the remarkable change that had* 
been wrought he said, in his acl(jr«ss,'— 

“ Callyig to mind that we are in I^ltimore,*we^nnot 
fail to note that iSie world moves.’* Looking upon^ the 
many people I see assembled here to seiye as they best 
may the soldiers of the .Union,* it occurs to m^ th^ 
three years ago those soldiers coufd not pass through 
Baltimore. I would say, blessings upon the n)en who 
have wroughL-these changes, and the women who have 
assisted them I ” 

t 

In both these places he spoke of the loyalty and 
sufferings of the " boys" with fatherly tenderness, and 
eulogized the women of the land for their self-denying 
and philanthropic labours in their behalf. ' ' ' 

The proceeds of the Fair at Philadelphia amounted 
to one million three hundred thousand dollars, a result 
over which the President became enthusiastic. When 
he was told that the fairs in eleven cities netted nearly 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS he exclaimed :— 

“ Was there ever' such a country for patriotism and 
liberality ? How much suffering will be prevented 
among the brave boys! ” 

When he was told that the Sanitary Cotiiq;}ission, 
within ten days after the terrible battle of Antiet'am, 
sent 28,763 pieces of dry goods, shirts, towel?, b^-ticks, 
pillows, etc.; 30 barrels of old linen, bandages, a.id lint; 
3,188 pounds of farina; 2,620 pounds, of condensed 
milk; 5,000 pounds ol beef-stock and canned m^ats; 
several tons of lemons and other fruit, cracker^ tea, 
sugar, rubber-cloth, tin-cups, and 4,000 sets of hospital 
clothing; all of which was tenderly distributed among 
the wounded by the scores of volunteeV agents of the 
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ChristiaB Commission, Unguage| was ntA aa ample 
vdiicle^to’convey* his overflfiwing gT|tit!ude; his un- 
Udden te2rs tolcThow full of joy his heart was. * 

We have said that Mr. Lincoln was oppt^cd to the 
avar-rule of retaliation « bftt the suffering of oiy soldicfs 
in Lilpy Prison, Andersonville, Qellc Isle, and at 
other ^points ii> the ^South, caused him to ijK^ify his 
views,’and decjpre for retaliation, at least, under certain 
xircuty stances. 

The investigation* of the Congressional Committee 
on the “ Conduct of the War,” confirmed the most 
harrowing reports from rebel prisons, over which Mr. 
Lincoln’s heart bled, and his indignation was aroused. 
Speaker Colfax said of him, ” I doubt if his most intimate 
a^ociate ever heard him utter bitter or vindictive 
lan^fuage. ^He seemed wholly free from malignity or 
fevenge, from ill-will or inju.stice.’’ But the barbarous 
treatment of his " boys," who were prisoners in Southern 
stockades, came very near upsetting his famous motto, 
" With malice towards none; with ch.irity for all" He 
could endure censure and even insult, and " attacked 
ever so sharply, never answered railing for railing," but 
his whole soul was 3tirre*d over the^reatment of Union 
soldiers by their^ptors. 

The letter of Surgeon Chapel, who had charge of 
the^“W&fs Buildings Hospital, ' Baltimore, to which 
many of our soldiers were sent, on returning from 
Southern prisons, caused him to weep, as if the sufferers 
were rilembers of his own family. The letter was 
addressed.to the Chairmai/ of the Cpngressional Com¬ 
mittee, and was as follows :— • * 

• 

“ Deak Sir,—*I lyive the honour to enclose the photograph 
of John Breiring, with the desired information written upon it. 

1 am very sorry ygor committee could not liave seen these 
wiiM first received. Noone, from these pictures, can fonn i 
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true estimate of thcii coiylition then; not one in ten, was able 
to stand alone ;«8ome of thenaso covered and eaten |)y vermin 
that they ntarly resembled cases of small-^s; apd saeifiaciated 
that they were reail^ living skeletons, and hardly that, as the 
result shows,—forty out of one hiyidred and four having died* 
up to this date. If there has been‘anything so hor^ble, so*‘ 
fiendish, 'as this wftolesalc starvation,the hislory of this 
Satanic ReBbllion, I liave failed to note it. Befter the massacres 
of Lawrence, Fort Pillow, and Plymouth, than to be th^p 
starved to death by inches, through lonj^and weary months.” 

Mr. Lincoln could not consent to the starvation of 
rebel prisoner, nor to any approximation to crjiel treat¬ 
ment Retaliation must take some other form, or he 
would not endorse' it. His real sympathy with soldiers, 
in tlieir hardships and perils, extended even to rebel 
prisoners in our hands. At Frederick, Md., he visited a 
house in which there were a large number of Confeder'at® 
wounded men. After viewing the scene, he said to 
them:— ‘ 

“ I should be pleased to take you all by the hand, if 
you have no objections. The solemn obligations which 
we owe to our country and posterity compel the ' 
prosecution of thik war. Many of you, no doubt, 
occupy the attitude of enemies through uncontrollable 
circumstances. I bear no malice toward you, and can 
take you by the hand with sympathy and gw^ feel¬ 
ing.” 

There was hesitation at first, but it was s^on broken, 
and the Confederates stepped forward to shake the 
President’s hand. , Some of'^he number were too badly 
wounded to rise; Mr.'Lincoln approached them, and, 
taking each one by the hand in turn, remarked,— 

“Be of good cheer, boys, and tlie^end will be well 
The best of care shall be taken of you." 

It was a touching scene, and there w^re few dry eyes 
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present.* Many of the Confedelates wept. It was 
evidentiy*jinexp^cfed treatment to theqgi. ‘This was the 
kind of retaliation * in which IJircsident Lirfcoln. fully 
Relieved. It caused him unpleasantness and •pain to be 
^ompel^ed to depart* froqj^t He heartily enjoyed such 
a scet^ al was (Scribed to him after the lyittle of 
Antie^am. 

, One of the agents of the Christian Commission found 
several wounded Confederate soldiers in a barnyard, 
deserted by their surgeons, and no one near to help 
them. They had been lying there with the dead for 
three days,.without food or drink. Th^^^cnt hurried 
food to them as soon as possible, an<^ with others, was 
proceeding to wash them, when one of the number, from 
wRose feet he was pulling his dirty stockings, began to 
cry^ violent^. 

* “What’s the matter? Do I liurt you ?" inquired the 
agent 

" No, you don’t,” sobbed the man. 

“What, then, can be the matter? Really, I can’t go 
, on with my work unless you tell me what is the 
matter.” 

“ Matter enough,” ejacftl.ited the Confederate. “You 
call us rebels, and I suppose wc arc; for 1 fought 
against the old flag ; but, when we arc wounded, you 
coni^ to us here, not like angels, but like the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself, washing our feet; and I can’t stand it 
I can’t srtaiKl it! ” 

Such*treatment of enemies just suited Mr. Lincoln. 
The rehearsal »f that single incident, made him happy 
for a* whole day. 

In tlic light, of such facts, W. H. Herndon, £sq., of 
Springfield, III, u?as right in saying,— 

“ Through his perceptions,—the suggestiveness of 
nature, his originality, and strength; through his mag- 
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nificent reason, Ws ^derstanding, his consdioce, his 
tenderness, aifd jcindness,*his heart, mther than^love,— 
he approximated as nprly as most iTuman T)eings in 
this* impeijfect state to an embodiment of the great 
moral principle, ‘ Do unto dthers .as ye would they® 
should do unto you.”’ ^ « ' 

Thousands of the brave men wh6 honoured an! loved 
Abraham Lincoln sleep on Southern s^L They went 
down to the graves of heroes frbm a thousand |?attle- 
fields, through four long, bloody, breadful years; and 
no heart throbbed with truer sympathy for them in their 
sufferings thjyu the heart of the President; and uo eyes 
shed hotter tears for their loss than his. And when the 
nation’s offering was complete, and there were no more 
human sacrifices to be laid upon the altar of liberty ®n 
gory fields, and the country was jubilant over the final 
victory and the return of peace, the chieftain himself waS 
added to the hecatomb of loyal men, the tears and 
lamentations of a loving and afflicted people conse* 
crating the unparalleled sacrifice! 

Well may the Grand Army of the Republic cherish 
the memory of their heroic leader, whose thoughts were ’ 
ever with them on \he field ofi conflict How ring his 
beautiful words, “ The mystic chords of memory, stretch¬ 
ing from every battle-field and patriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over this brOad land, • 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again 
touched,,as surely they wiU be, by the better apgels of 
our nature r 
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HIS WQRK FOR THE COLOURED RACE. 

P kESIDENT WNC0L5I'5 life in the White House 
was distinguished by his work for the coloured race. 
So providential and important were his relations to both 
free and enslaved negroes, that justice eftiiitl not be done 
to him or the subject without a separate exhibit of his 
work for them. He was not only " The Saviour of His 
Country," but, also, " The Liberator of a Race." While 
« hts great purpose was to save tlie Union, giving freedom 
to the slaves became absolutely necessary. He ex¬ 
pressed his views*in the h)llowing clear, forcible, and 
characteristic way, after three years of war:— 

“ I am naturally anti slavery. If slavery is mn wron^, nothing 
is wrong. I cannot remember when ^did not sec, think, and 
feel that it was wrong, and yet I liave never undetsuwd that 
the Presidency epnferred uiwn me an unrestricted right to act 
officially upon this judgment and feeling. ... I could not feel 
th||, ip the best of my ability, 1 had tried to preserve the Con¬ 
stitution, if, to preserve slavery or any minor matter, I should 
pcrmiyhe^wreck of the government, country, and Constitution 
aJtogelher. ... 1 claim not to have controlled evenU, but 
confess pj^nl'^ that events Itive controlled me. Now, at the 
end of three years’ struggle, the;nation s condition is not what 
either fiarty or any man devised or ex|x:ctcd; God alone can 
claim it Whiihe^ it is tendmg seems plain. If God now wills 
the removal of a great wrong, and wills, also, that we the 
Nonh at welt as you of the South shall pay fairly for out 
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^ ^ « 
complicity in that wrong, impartial history will find therein new 

cause to attest revere thefjustice and gpodnessof God.” 

r 

His* memorable letter to Horace'ureeiey contained 
the following passages, which will appear more and* 
more remarkable as the ages rpll o'h:— 

“ If tha.-e be thoSe who would not ,4kve the Uniorf^unless 
they could fit the same time save slavery, I do not agreie*with 
them. 

“ If there be those who would not sav^ the Union unless they 
could at the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with 
them. 

“ Afy paramgamt object is to save the Union, and. net either tc 
save or destroy slavery. 

“ If I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would 
do it—if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do*it 
— and if I could do it by freeing some and leaving others alone, 
I would also do that. ' 

“ What I do about slavery and the coloured race, I do because 
it helps to save the Union ; and what F forbear, I forbear be¬ 
cause I do not believe it would help to save the Union, 

“ I shall do less whenever I shall believe what 1 am doing hurts 
the cause, and I shall do more whenever 1 believe doing more 
will help the cause. i, 

“ I shall try to correct errors when shown to be errors, and I 
shall adojit new views as fast as they appear to be true views. 

“ I have here stated my purpose according to my view o( 
official duty, and intend no modification of my oft-expre"sed 
personal wish that all men everywhere could be free." 

For independent thought, invincible purpose^' clear¬ 
ness of expression, model composition, and lofty senti¬ 
ment, the foregoing was never excelled by American 
statesmen. 

With these principles and aims, Mr. Lincoln grappled 
with slavery—the real cause of the Rebellion—and, 
finally, enlisted nearly two hundred thousand n^roes as 
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soldters,in the Union army, and|gave liberty to every 
slave in (Hb lapd. • 

Soj(%t9)er introduced to Mr. •K.incoln as 

^having “ come all the way froni‘Michigan to .see yW" 
"lam very much pjeased to see you," responded Mr. 
LincoVi, rising frqgi his‘seat, and shaking the old lady's 
hand cordially., " Take a scat.” * 

"Kfr. President," rej)lied Sojourner, wnen you first 
ft>ok your seat I feared you would be torn to pieces, 
for I likened you uifto D.inicl, who wa.s thrown into the 
lions’ den ; and if the lions did not tear you in pieces, 1 
knew that it would be God that had saved you; and 
I said if He .spared me I would .sec yotfocforc the four 
years expired, and He lias done s6, and now I am 
hare to sec you for myself.” 

"lam truly glad that you have been spared to see 
<thfs day," Answered Mr. Lincoln. 

" I appreciate you, for you arc the best President who 
has ever taken his .slcat,” added the old lady. 

" I suppo.se you refer to the cnyinci|)ation of your race.” 
rc.spondcd the President. 

For half-an-hour the conversation continued with as 
much cordiality and pi>!hene.ss on tfic part of the Prc.si- 
dent as he woeM have shown to the most refined white 
woman in VVa.shmgti'ti. 

At jne time he learned that Frederick Douglas, the 
disfinguished ex-slavc, was in Washington ; and he sent 
his carriagp to his boarding-placc, with the mc.ssage: 

‘ Com® up and take tea with me.” 

Mr. Doyglas accepted th»* invitation ; and, for the first 
time^in the history of our country? a coloured man became 
an invited guest in the Executive Mansion. Mr. Douglas 
said of that intferuiew, subsequently :— • 

“ Mr. Lincoln is one of the few white men I ever 
passed an hour with, who failed to remind me in some 
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way, before the mt|rview terminated, that / am a 
negro." 

The children of Concord, Mass., sent ji meoiSrial to 
him, praying for {he freedom of all slave children. He 
replied to^it as follows:— « ^ 

" Tell those little people I anS venf glad their^young 
hearts a^e^so full,of just and generous,sympatHy, and 
that while 1 have not the power to grant all they* ask, 
I trust they will remember that God has ; and that as ft 
seems, He wills to do it” ' 

A citizen of Washington entered the President’s office 
one day, and found him counting greenbacks. 

“ This is .something out of my usual line,” Mr. Lincoln 
remarked; “but a President of the United States has a 
multitude of duties not specified in the Constitution or 
acts of Congress.” 

The gentleman responded courteously, hinting that h^ 
would like to know what special duty was connected 
with tliat pile of greenbacks. 

“ This money belong's to a poor negro, who is a porter 
in the Treasury Department, at present very sick with 
the small-pox. He is now in the Hospital, and could 
not draw his pay because he could not sign his name. 1 
have been to considerable trouble in overcoming the 
difficulty, and getting it for him, and i^utting- red tape, 
as you newspaper men say. I am now dividing the 
money, and putting by a portion, labelled, in an’ eiive- 
lope, with my own hands, according to his wish.” Thus 
the kind-hearted man had turned aside fron? grave 
official duties to assist and osmfort one of the humblest 
of God’s creatures m his sufferings and sorrow'. 

A delegation of coloured men from Louisiana waited 
upon the President to ask for some additional rights. 

" I regret, gentlemen, that you are not able to secure 
all your rights, and that circumstances ^11 not permit' 
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the government to confer them |ipon you. I wish you 
would ^en^ your petitio* so as to include several 
suggcStihns think will give more ctfact to your 

prayer, and, after having dune so, ple^ hajjid it to me.** 
" If you will pcrnyt me,” replied the chair/nan of the 
delegArioa, “ I wi^ malce the alterations here." 

“Are you, then, Che author of this eloqu^nl produc* 
tionf" inquired Mr. Lincoln. 

“VtTiether eloquent or not, it is my work," was the 
modest reply: anfl the negro took his seat by the 
President’s side, and made the alterations suggested. A 
Souther^ |[entlcman present concluded that Mr. Lincoln 
did not know that the delegation frolfl i.ouisiana were 
“ black men." * 

The rebel government indicted inhuman barbarities 
upon Union coloured soldiers at Port Hudson, Morris 
Inland, afld other places. The knowledge of the har¬ 
rowing facts reaching the President, he immediately 
Issued the followiflg proclamation for the protection ot 
coloured soldiers 

“ ExKcirrivK Mansion, /!//>- joM, 1863 . 
“It is the duty of every goveinniei^ to give protection to 
its citizens, of whatever class, colour, or condition ; es|>ccially 
those who are duly organized as soldiers in the public service. 
The law of nations, and the usages and customs of }rar, as 
called on by civilized powers, permit no distinction as to colour 
in the treatment of prisoners of war as public enemies. To 
sell or^Dslave any captured jjeison on account of his colour, 
and fc^ no otfcnce against the laws of war, is a relapse into 
barbarism. andLa crime againit the civilisation of the age. The 
Government of the United States Will give the same protection 
to all its soldiers; and if the enetny shall sell or enslave any¬ 
one because of hif colour, the offence shall be punished by 
retaliation upon the enerajr’s prisouen in our possession. It 
jjs tfierefore ordered that for every soldier of the United Stat^, 
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killed in violation of the |laws of war, a rebel soldier ^hall be 
executed; and fbr |very one enslaved by 4he pnerily^ or sold 
into slavery,*!» rebel soldier shall be placed it ^ard fedt>ui on 
the public works, an j contiiSued at such labour until the other 
shall be released and receive the treatment due to a prisoner of ' 
war. 

“j^iTkaham UmcoiJj. 

“ By ordef of the Secretary of War. ' ^ • 

“E. D. Townsend, Adjulrnt-General." 

Here, again, is proof of Mr. Lincoln’s genuine in¬ 
terest in the soldiers. Retaliation was a war measure 
from which he^hrank ; his whole nature condeijnned it. 
And yet he adopted it, in the circumstances, as a dire 
necessity, to protect the soldier. In no case would he 
consent to starve or torture rebel prisoners by way of 
retaliation ; but he did consent to take life for life. 

President Lincoln often expressed his admiration of 
the bravery and loyalty of coloured soldiers, and once 
he said to Judge J. T. Mills, of Wisconsin ;— 

“ There have been men base enough to propose to me 
to return to slavery the black warriors of Port Hudson 
and Olustee, and thus win the respect of the masters 
they fought. Should I do .so, I should deserve to be 
damned in time and eternity. Come what will, I will 
keep my faith with friend and foe.” 

He was applied to for the pardon of a slavb-dealer 
sentenced'to five years’ imprisonment and a fine of a 
thousand dollars. He had served the five y<;ars in 
Newburyport prison, Massachusetts, and was no</ held 
because he could not pay thi fine. Parties interceded 
for the prisoner, and f>oAs from him a very touching 
letter to the President After having listened to the 
slave-dealer’s advocate, and read his piteous letter, Mr. 
Lincoln said;— 

“That is a very pathetic appeal to my teelings. You 
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know mjr weakness is to be, if po.<4ible, too easily moved 
by api^als for nfbrcy, and 11' this ma/i ^ere guilty of 
the foul^t murcfer that the arm pf man could*^rpptrate, 
J[ might forgive him on such an appeal; but the man 
•who could go to Afriai.^aftid rob her of her chUdren, and 
sell them into inteiwiinable bondage, w^th no oth^r motive 
that^ mat which is fiSrnished by dollars and cents, is so 
much* worse Ujan the most depraved murderer, that he 
can never receive pardon at.my hands. No! he may 
rot in jail before he shall have liberty by any act of 
mine." 

Befor(^Qeneral Wadsworth was killed in the battle ol 
the Wilderness, he wrote to Mr. LiiK^n and inquired 
“ if universal amnesty should not be accompanied with 
universal suffrage in the event of complete success in the 
field." 

• ^Ir. Lincoln replied: “ How to better the condition 
of the coloured race has long been a study which has 
attracted my serious and careful attention ; hence I 
think I am clear and decided to wiiat course I shall 
pursue in the premise.s, regarding it a religious duty, 
as the nation’s guardian of these ncoplc who have so 
heroically vindicated their manhood on the b.ittlc-field, 
where, in assisting to save the life of the Republic, tl»ey 
have demonstrated in blood their right to the ballot, 
which»is*but the humane protection of the flag they have 
so fearlessly defended.” 

The .rewsrence of the coloured people for President 
Lincolh was always great, but its climax was reached 
when th^ proclamation df emancipation was issued. 
At pne of his receptions, a lai^e number of coloured 
people'gathered about the Executive Mansion, and 
waited two hours ^or the crowd of white visitors to pass. 
At lengtii, they timidly advanced to the reception-room, 
as if doubting*whether they would be welcome, when 
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Mr. Lincoln met then! with one of his sweetest^ smiles, 
and encoupged them to tatce his hancf. Their«j 9 jr was 
unbounded,*and they gaye vent to tKeir feelings in the 
wildest manner. *An eye-witness says, “ They laughed 
and wept, and wept and laughe«},-'-exclaiming through 
their blinding tears, ‘ God bless ^cfa I ’ ‘ God^bless 

Abraham Lincoln f ‘ God bless Massa Linkum.’ ” , 

Miss Canedy, of Fall River, Mass., wa* teaching the 
coloured people at Norfolki Va., and in her schoolroom 
was a plaster bust of Mr. Lincoln. t>ne day she showed 
it to some coloured men who were at work around the 
building, remaxli^jng about their benefactor. , Their ex¬ 
clamations were a^ follows :— 

" He's brought us safe through the Red Sea.” 

“He looks as deep as the sea himself.” 

“ He’s king of the United States.” 

“ He ought to be king of the world.” 

“We must all pray to the Lord, to carry him safe 
through, for it 'pears like he’s got everything hitched 
to him.” 

“ There has been a right smart praying for him, and 
it mustn’t stop now." 

President Lincoln’s entrance into Richmond, after 
the rebel forces were driven out, wa^ the signal for 
great rejoicing among the coloured people. He entered 
the conquered city on foot, attended only by ‘VT^d” ■ 
and the sailors who rowed him up the James river. So 
quiet and unpretentious was his advent, thut the ne¬ 
groes were taken by surprise; and, when thej^ found 
that the “Great Emancipator” was actually there, their 
joy knew no bounds. i>o/he of them shouted ; many of 
them cried; all of them were frantic with delight. 
"Glory to God I" " Glory 1” "Glory?” “Glory!” was 
the hearty tribute of the liberated slaves. 

"1 thank you, dear Jesus, that 1 b^old Presideat 
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Linkum^’* exclaimai a woman \>n the street, aryil^i 
like a • 

“ Bless de ^Lord*! Bless de J-ord 1 Bless *<!e Lord I" 
•exclaimed several, jumping^ up and down aa if bereft ol 
> their reason. 

Ai^ey^witness says, “An old iiegfo cried <j,ut, 'May 
de good Lord* bles/ you. President Linkumi’ while he 
removed his Iv^t. and the tears of joy rolled down his 
cheeks. The President removed his own hat, and 
bowed in silence; but it wiis a tx)w which upset the 
forms, laws, customs, and ceremonies of centuries. It 
was a c^ajh shock to ‘chivalry,’ and ^ mortal wound 
to caste.” , 

Colonel McKaye, Robert Dale Owen, and one or two 
dther gentlemen, were appointed by Prcsiilent Lincoln 
to investigate the condition of the freedmen on the 
coast of North Carolina. When they re{x>rted to Mr. 
Lincoln, Colonel McKaye related the following incident, 
as given by Mr. Carpenter:— 

• He had been speaking of the ideas of power enter¬ 
tained by tliesc people. He said they had in idea of 
God as the Almighty, and they had realized in theii 
former condition the power of their masters. Up to 
the time of the ^rrival among them of the Union forces, 
they had no knowledge of any other power. Their 
m^tvs*fled upon the approach of our .soldiers, and this 
jave the slaves a conception of a power greater than 
that exercised by them. 1 hi.s power they called ' Massa 
Linkuhi.’ 

‘ Colonel McKaye said tilat their place of worship was 
a large building which they tufted • the praise house ;' 
and tht leader of the meeting, a venerable black man, 
WBis known as ‘ the praise man.’ On a Certain day, 
when there was quite a large gathering of people, con¬ 
siderable conftision was created by different persons 
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attempting to tell who fand what ‘ Massa Linkut^' was. 
In the midst oPthp excitentent the white-headttj leader 
commapdefi* silence. ‘Brederin/ said he, ‘ydU don’t 
know nosen’,,what ♦you’se talkin’ ’bout. Now, you just ^ 
listen to me. Massa Linkum, hb ebeiywhar. He know 
eberytingj,’ Then, ^solemnly loolcing nf*, he addcc^ ‘ He 
walk <U earf like de*Lord / ’ ' , * 

“ Colonel McKaye told me that Mr. Lincoln sedmed 
much affected by this accpunt He did not smile, as* 
another man might have done, but got up from his 
chair, and walked in silence two or three times across 
the floor. As he resumed his seat, he said, \^ry im¬ 
pressively : ‘ It IS a momentous thing to be the instru¬ 
ment, under Provi<ience, of the liberation of a race.' ” 

The coloured people of Baltimore presented the 
President with a very costly and beautiful copy of the 
Bible. Three coloured clergymen and two lawmen wete , 
the committee to present it. The address accompany¬ 
ing the gift was tender and reverenti'al, to which Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln replied in q characteristic speech, in which 
he said of the Bible :— 

“ It is the best gift which God has ever given to man. 
All the good from the Saviour cf the world is commu¬ 
nicated to us through this book. But for that book we 
could not know right from wrong. All those truths 
desirable for men are contained in it. I return y^u my 
sincere thanks for the very elegant copy of the great 
Book of God which you present.” 

The Bible bore the following inscription :— » 

•'To Abraham Litscoln, President of the'Unked States, 
the friend of Universal Fre*^dom. From the loyal coloured 
people of Baltimore, as a token of respect and g^titude. 
Baltimore, July 4 th, 1864 .” 

. A coloured woman of Philadelphia presented him 
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a coUection of wax-fruits, with ih ornamented stem- 
table—|in *elegant^ affair. H%r pasto% lAr, Hamilton, 
made th^ presentation address,, but closed by saying, 

" Perhaps Mrs. Johnson would like to say a Jew words." 
•What Mrs. Johnson*did best told in her own words: 

" I lool^ed down t^ the door, and felt^that I It^d not a 
woit^to say, but after a moment or ft^'o. the Are began 
to burn” (laying her hand on her breast), "and it burned 
and burned till it wyjt* all over me. I think it was the 
Spirit, and I looked up to him and s;Ud ; * Mr. Pre.sident, 

1 believe God has hewn you out of a rock, for this great 
and migjjty purpose. Many have bc<^ led away by 
bribes of gold, of silver, of present^; but you have 
stood firm, becatise God was witli you, and if you are 
faithful to the end, He will be with you.’ With his eyes 
full of tear^ he walked round and examined the present, 
pronouncea it beautiful, thanked in^ kindly, but said : 
‘You must not give^me the praise—it belongs to Got!.’" 

Some public men desired Mr. Lincoln to issue his 
Proclamation of Kmancipation* long before he did. 
Delegations waited upon him to express their wishes in 
“that direction. To a delegation ^f clergymen from 
Chicago, who urged the nteasurc upon him, he replied :— 

** I do not waijf to issue a document that the whole 
world will see must necessarily be inoperative, like the 
Pop^’s«buli against the comet” ^ 

After some discussion, however, he as.sured them 
that “t^je subject was upon his mind night and day, 
more ttikn any other;’’ and he added, " Whatever shall 
appear to be Ood’s will, I will do.' . 

called a special Cabin^ 'meeting two or three 
weeks bbfore the battle of Antietam, and announced 
tojthe members * 

" I have pnmared a proclamation of emancipation, 
believing that 4he time has come to imue it I have* 

»3 
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not called you togethei* for advice on the general subject, 
for I have settle4 that; I simply desire to infbon^you of 
my purpose, and receive such suggtstibns as ’you may 
make.” ^ 

The members were somewhat surprised, but expressed* 
a strong desire to Jiear it read 'The B*;esidenK proceeded 
to read it jn a slow, clear voice, eviientiy.impresse’cl^with 
the grave responsibility he was taking upon himself. 
When he had finished reading the document, an& 
opened the way for suggestions, Secretary Chase re¬ 
marked ; 

“I would like to have the language stroi^ger with 
reference to arming the blacks.” 

“ I think it is bad policy to issue it now,” said the 
Attorney-General. " It will cost the administration the 
fall elections.” It was then about the first of September, 
1862. ^ 

‘‘All these questions I have carefully considered, 
gentlemen,” was Mr. Lincoln's response. 

Secretary Seward repiarked, at this point i— 

“ Mr. President, I approve of the proclamation, but I 
question the expediency of its issue at this juncture. 
The depression of the public nund consequent upon our 
repeated reverses is so great that I fear the effect of so 
important a step. It may be viewed as' the last measure 
of an exhausted government—a cry for help—tht govern¬ 
ment stretching forth its hand to Ethiopia, instead of 
Ethiopia stretching forth its hand to the government— 
our last shriek on the retreat. I think it would be best 
to delay it until it can be given to the couptry^supported 
by military success, rathe? than after the greatest disas¬ 
ters of the war." 

"That is a thought that has not occurred to nae," 
immediately replied the President, " I shall adopt the 
.suggestion at once, and await a signal victory.” 
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Before the discussfon ceasedt however, Secretary 
Sewar^ made«ancfther sugge^ion 

" Mr. l*resident, 1 think that^you should Insert, after 
the word ‘recognize,’ the words ‘and maintain.'” 

“ I have fully consideftd the import of that expres¬ 
sion’’•answered Mr. Lincoln ; " but ij is not rrjy way to 
progiTse more •than 1 am sure I can •jrcrform, and I am 
not prepared t^ say that I can ‘ maintain ’ this." 

“ Nevertheless thatT ground should be taken," con¬ 
tinued the Secretary. ‘‘ The dignity of the government 
and the completeness of the proclamation require it" 

After^ pioment of serious thoughtfulness, the Presi¬ 
dent responded, ‘‘You are right, Sew^arS, and the words 
.shall go in." 

•The proclamation was laid aside until the battle of 
.Antietam was fought. Mr. Lincoln waited until he was 
•satisfied tTiat a valuable victory had been achieved, 
when he called the^Cabinet together again, at a special 
meeting, and announced :— 

‘‘The time has come for emaacipation to be declared; 
it cannot longer be delayed. Public sentiment will now 
sustain it, many of my warmc.st friends and supporters 
demand it, and Ipromis$d my God^ would do it." 

The last sentence was not quite understood by 
SecTCtary Chase, who asked for an explanation. 
Mr^ljnioln replied - 

“ / made a solemn vow before God, that if General 
I.^e wa^ dviven baek from Pennsylvania, / would crown 
'he reAlt by the declaration of freedom to tlu slave." 

The Cabinet unanimously endorsed the President s 
deci 8 ion,andthe proclamation>Jias i.s.sucd Septemberaand, 
186 a, jftomising, " That on the first day of January, in 
t We year of our Itord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any State, 
or any designated part of a State, the people whereof 
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shall then be in rebeSion against the United .States 
shall be then, tfieivceforward and for erfcr, free^ .and th< 
executive gbvernment of the United Stages, iflcTuding 
the militaryeand naval authority thereof, will recognize 
and maintain the freedom of "such »persons, and will 
do no ac^ or acts^to repress such prrsons, or ally ol 
them, in any efforts they may make for their actual 
freedom.” , 

This proclamation offended mariy anti-slavery fronds 
at the North, who wanted the President to strike an 
immediate and fatal blow at the institution, without 
warning or conditions. It is believed, however, that 
subsequent events caused them, and the civilized world, 
to concur in the President’s judgment of the best method, 
in the circumstances. At the South, the excitement 
over the proclamation of promised freedom was intense, 
and the Rebel Congress enacted some violent thread. 
But the one hundred days of grace passed by, and the 
memorable first day of January, 1863, arrived, bringing 
the Proclamation of Emancipation, which deserves 
the highest place in the temple of American liberty. It 
merits the careful perusal of every citizen of the United 
States, old and young' and commends itself to the friends 
of humanity in every land. 

President Lincoln signed the Proclamation after his 
public reception on January ist, 1863. Mr.'CJolfax 
remarked £0 him,— 

"The signature appears .somewhat tremulous and 
uneven.” ^ 

“ Not because of any uncerftiinty or hesitation on my 
part,” answered tlie President; “ but it was just after 
the public reception, and three hours’ hand-shaking is 
not calculated to improve a man’s chirography. Tfeie 
South had fair warning, that if they did not return to 
their duty, I should strike at this pillar of their strength. 
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Tbe prpmise must now be kept,%nd I shall never recall 
one w^rtl?’ 

Mr. Carpestir's* noble conception "of a* painting to 
commemorate the Act of Emancipjition enlisted the 
President’s deepest igterisst When the worlc^was nearly 
compfeted, the aatist rAnarked to him,— 

am very4)roucf to have been tl]^ artist to*have first 
conceived the^idea of the design of painting a picture 
comgiemorative of the Act of Emancipation." 

“ Yes," an.swcred*thc President," as affairs have turned, 
it is the central act of niy administration, and the great 
event of the nineteenth century.” 

When Mr. Carpenter’s work was dbne, and he was 
about to take leave of tlic White ifou.se, tl»c President 
said,— 

"Well, Mr. Carpenter, I must go with you and take 
ofie more^ook at the picture before you leave us." 

The parting interview with the artist before the picture 
was very interesting; and President Lincoln closed it in 
his familiar way, by saying,— , 

“ Mr. Carpenter, 1 believe that I am about as glad 
’ over the success of tliis work as you are." 

This chapter would be incomplete without the Procla¬ 
mation of Eniiincipation, which mu.st ever be a memorable 
document in Ae future histor)' of our country, Wc 
furai^ ft complete 

" Whereas on the twenty scrond day of September, in the 
year of»oui*Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, a 
pioclailiation iras issued by the President of the United State*« 
containing, ataong other things, the follq,wing, to wit: 

‘‘,That on the first day of in the year of our lx)fd 

one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held 
yuidaves withid any State, or designated part of a State, the 
peo{de whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United 
Statesv sh^ be then, thenceforth, and for ever free: and ti|a 
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Execative Government the United States, mclading the 
military and naval authorities thereof, will recognize %nd main¬ 
tain the freedom of such persons, and will d 6 qp actt>r acts to 
repress *such persons, or arQr of them, in any efforts they may 
make for theS actuaf freedom. c . 

“ That thh Executive will, on the first d^ of Jaiyiar]^afore- 
said, by pvoclamatioif, designate the States and parts of States, 
if any, in wMcb the plople therein respectively shall thembe in 
rebellion against the United States, an^ the fade that any Statef 
or the people thereof, shall on'that day Ut in good faith fepre- 
sented in the Congress of the United States by members chosen 
thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters 
of such States shall have participated, shall, in the absence of 
strong countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence 
that such State, or the people thereof, are not then in rebellion 
against the United States. 

“ Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, by virtue of the power in me vested as Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United States in 
time of actual armed rebellion against the authority and Govern¬ 
ment of the United State^ smd as a fit and necessary war 
measure for suppressing said rebellion, do, on this first day of 
January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, and in, •iccordance with my purpose so to do, 
publicly proclaimed for the full penod of one hundred days 
from the day of the first above-mentioned order, designate as 
the States and parts of States wherein the people thereof respec¬ 
tively are this day in rebellion against the United StatCa, fhe 
following, to wit: Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, except the 
parishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemines, Jefferson, St: John, St. 
Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, 
Lafourche, St. Mary, St. Martin,*' and Orleans, •including the 
City of New Orleans, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia, except the forty- 
eight counties, designated as West Virginia,- and also tfep 
counties of Berkeley, Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth Gtf, 
Yprk, Princess Ann, and Norfolk, mdudin^ the dtiss ot 
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NoffoUc wid Pottsmoutb, and which dkepted parts aie, fof ^ 
P<csent|J«fi^re(;iseif as if this praclamation wore not inued. 

** And rinye^f the power, and for the* purposw aforesaid, 
J do order and declare tluit ail pe^ns hgld as slaves*within 
^aid designated State;, and* parts of States, are* and hence- 
fOTwarfshay be frqg; and'that the Executive GoAtrament of 
the United States, including the military Aid naval authorities 
therebfk will recognize and mainuin tife freedofti of such 
persons. 

“Aild 1 hereby enjein upon the people so declared to be 
free to abstain hrom all violence, unless in necessary self- 
defence ; and I recommend to them that in all cases, when 
allowed, they labour faithfully for reasonable wages. 

“ And I further declare an<l make known t^at such persons of 
suitable condition will be received into ttic armed service of 
tifc United States, to garrison forts, positions, tutions, and 
other places, and to man vessels of all sorts in said service. 

And u|5on this, sincerely believed to be an act of justice 
warranted by the Constitution uiwn military necessity, I invoke 
the considerate judgnSent of mankind, and the gracious favour 
of Almighty God. ^ 

“ In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

“ Done at the City of Washington, this first day of 
January, in the year of our Ixird one thousand 
[l^J eight^hundred and sixty-three, and of the Inde¬ 
pendence of the United States of America the 
eighty-seventh. 

« By the President: Abraham LiNCOUf. 

“ Wiliam*!!. Seward, Sea-ttary of StaU.” 

Speaker Colfax said of •Mr. Lincoln and his procla* 
maljon, when the great man ^iAi:— 

"Tht great act of the mighty chieftain, on which his 
£saae shall rest long after his frame shall moulder away, 
is •ha*' of giving freedom to a race. We have all been 
raiiyhe to te tf b n e the sacred characters. Among them 
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Moses stands pre-emiilently high. He recelvec^the law 
from God, and his name is«honoured amopg tll% hosts of 
heaven. Was not his ^eatest act the 'deliverlhg three 
millions of his k^dred out of bondage ? Yet we may, 
assert that Abraham Lincoln, ^y his proclamation,* 
liberated more enslaved peopll thav ever <Mo^ set 
free, and'^hose not of his kindred ’or his race, ^ch a 
power, or such an opportunity, God has s^eldom gi-ifen to 
man. When other events shall have been forgqjtten^ 
when this world shall have become a network of re¬ 
publics ; when every throne shall be swept from the 
face of the earth; when literature shall enlighten all 
minds; when the claims of humanity shall be recog¬ 
nized everywhere, chis act shall be conspicuous on the 
pages of history. We are thankful that God gave to 
Abraham Lincoln wisdom and grace to issue that pro¬ 
clamation, which stands high above all other pape'rs* 
which have been penned by uninspired men.” 
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M r. LINCOLN was renominated for a second 
term in the summer of 1864. There were not 
wanting leaders who opposed his if nomination. He 
was too slow and too kind to siut them. But their 
opposition was short-lived. When the National Con¬ 
vention assemblci! in Baltimore, the cuncnl of enthu- 
shism fo^ Mr. Lincoln swept away all opposition. 
Intelligence from the army proved that one feeling 
pervaded the rank*and file,—the "boys" demanded the 
renomination of “ Father Ab^ham." The colonel oi 
a regiment on the Potomac, in which were many 
Democrats, reported a conversation among his men, as 
follows 

**Who irc}vu for, Joe?" inquired one of a Democrat. 
“ Father AbAhara, of course ; a new man would up¬ 
set things," was the reiily. 

•^^ho knows but a new man might hurry dp the end 
of this reljcllion!" interjected another. 

" Bt\ we know who we have now for President," re¬ 
sponded tlvc^ Democrat; i^but when you have a new 
man you must wait to fin<l out." 

" Yhat's so,” loudly answered a comrade: " no time 
tj^an armistice npw." * 

“Soldieif think too much of Lincoln to swap him oft 
now for aoutekody else,” remarked another. 
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And so the discussion proceeded, until a German, 
who had remailied sl silent^listener, spoke: 

“ I goes fbir Fader Abraham," he said. PadeP Abra¬ 
ham, he likps tho soldier-boy. Ven he serves tree 
years he gives him four hundred dpHar, and re-enlists 
him von veteran, j^ow Fader Abrahar., he serve *four 
years. We. re-enlisbhim four years fhore, and msAs.$von 
veteran of him* 

The German settled the question in that regiment ;* 
and it was about a lair representation of the feeling 
throughout the Union army. 

In the convention, the votes of every State except 
Missouri were cast for Mr. Lincoln. Her twenty-two 
votes were ca.st for General Grant, but, immediately 
upon the announcement of the ballot, they were trans-e 
ferred to Mr. Lincoln. 

In less than two months after his renomin’ation, th'e 
President resolved to issue a call for five hundred thou¬ 
sand more troops. On laying the subject before his 
Cabinet, objections were provoked at once. 

" It will prove disastrous,’’ said one. 

*• It will defeat your re-election, Mr. President," sug¬ 
gested another. 

" It will furnish material for your enemies to use 
against you ; the people are tired of tbe war,” added 
the hmt-named speaker. , 

For quite a while the measure was discussed; and 
the President listened with his accustomed .deference, 
occasionally dropping a word. At length, howeier, he 
settled the matter beyond Controversy. Rismg from 
his seat, and assuming that commanding attitude so 
usual when he was about to make a noble sta.nd, he 
remarked, with profound seriousness, as well as ea?,- 
pha.sis:— 

' " Gentlemen, it is not necessary that I should be re- 
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elected, J)ut it is oecessaiy that ^ur brave boys at the 
front ^ould be ^pported, jtnd tlie <^udtry saved. I 
shall calTfor five hhndred thousand more tn^, aqd if I 
down under the measure, I will |fo doyn like the 
• Cumbejrland, with iny^olAurs flying.” 

God cr<fwned %is noble decision with sucq^ss. He 
did ^ot go down lilce the Cumbermnd, or any other 
tjjddleid gunboat. Opposition hid itself before the 
onward march of h|^ popularity. He was re-elected by 
the largest majority ever known in presidential elections. 
His popular majority was 411,428, in a total vote of 
4,015,90^; and he had 212 of the 233 votes in the 
electoral college. On being publicly congr.itulated 
upon this emphatic endorsement, I're.sidcnt Lincoln 
slid,— 

“ I am thankful to God for this approval of the 
•people. Sut, while deeply grateful for this mark of 
their confidence in me, if 1 know my heart, my gratitude 
is free from any taint of personal triumph. 1 do not 
impugn the motives of any on<s opi)osed to me. It is 
no plea.surc to me to triumph over any one; but I give 
thanks to the Almighty for this evidence of the people',s 
resolution to stand by free government, and the rights 
of humanity.” 

The re-election of President Lincoln was equal to 
the^a^dition of five hundred thousand more soldiers to 
the Union army. It destroyed the last hope of the 
Rebelljpn.* It was st.aggering when the day of the 
electio^ arrived ; and from that time its fall was rapidly 
accelerated. - 

Op the 4th day of March,*.1865, his second inaugu¬ 
ration ^ President of the United States occurred. A 
gpMt concoum •of people witne-ssed the imposing 
ceremonies, and listened to his remarkable inaugural 
addresa. According to the national custom, Mr. Lincoln 
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kissed the open Bibl^ after having taken the .oath of 
office. Mr. Middleton, whb passed the Bible .tg him, 
instantly marked the v^es touched by the resident’s 
lips. They^ were* the 26th and 27th verses of the fifths 
chapter of^Isaiah, and read as ibUows:— 

And be. will lift up an ensign to the nations, and will hiss 
unto them from the end of the earth ; and, Ipehold, the^ shall 
tome with speed swiftly; none shall be weary nor stpmblS 
among them ; none shall slumber nor slbep; neither sb^l the 
girdle of their loins be loosed, nor the latchet of their shoes be 
broken." 

The speedy overthrow of the rebellion furnished a 
remarkable interpretation of these words; and they are 
choice words of prophecy to be for ever associated witTi 
President Lincoln’s memory. ^ 

His inaugural address on that occasion has been de¬ 
clared to be the most remarkable Sti te paper extant 
It has often been classed with the “ Farewell Address" 
of Washington; as it proved, indeed, the farewell ad¬ 
dress of Lincoln to the American people. And as 
Washington’s life would be incomplete without the 
former, so Lincoln’s life would lack an essential fact 
without the latter. The address was brief, direct and 
affecting, as follows:— 

' t 

Fellow-Countrvmrn, —At this second appearing to take 
the oath of the presidential office, there is less occ&sion for an 
extended address than there was at first. Then, a statement 
somewhat in detail, of a course to be pursued,' seemed fitting 
and proper. Now, at the exi>iration of four years, during 
which public declarations have l)een constantly called forth on 
every point and phase of the great contest which still abs<M^ 
the attention and engrosses the energies of the nation, litde 
that ia new could be presented. ’The ptr^Ms of oar anu% 
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■pen which all dte chiefly depends, Vi as well known to the 
public myself; and it is, i trust, re|^rfkhly satisfactory 
and enedbraging *10 •all. With high hope for thd future, no 
prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

, On the occasion t^ircspending to this four years ago, all 
thoughts w^e ana^usly directed to an imin-nding civil war. 
All deeaded it—all sought to avert it AVhile thc*inaugural 
addi^ was being delivered from this place, devotc3 altogether 
W) saving the Umon without war, insurgent agents were in the 
city SMking to dssirop 'w without* war—seeking to dissolve the 
Union and divide effects by negotiaiioa Both parties rlcpre- 
cated war ; but one of them would makt war rather than let 
the natioig survive; and the other would lU^pt war ratlicr than 
let it perish. And the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole jxjpnlitiijn were coloured slaves, 
n8t distributed generally over the Unioii, but localiiwl in the 
southern part of it. These slaves constitutcil a ]>cculiar and 
•powerful inferest. All knew that this interest was, somehow, 
the cause of the war. To strengthen, i>cri)etuatc, and extend 
this interest was the otrject for which the insurgents would rend 
the Union, even by war; while th^ government cLiimcd no 
right to do more than to restrict the territorial enlargement ol 
it Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the 
duration which it has already attaine<# Neither anticipated 
that the cause of the conflict might cease with, or even before, 
tb^ conflict itsell<*should ccasc. Kach looked for an easier 
triumph, and a result less funriamenta) and astounding. Both 
ret^ tBe same Bible and pray to the same God ^ and each 
invokes His aid against the other. It may scern strange that 
any meijpsh^ld dare to ask a just God's assistance in wringing 
their bread from the sweat of other men s faces ; but let us 
judge not, that Ve be not judged. The prayers of both could 
not be answered—that of neithw \as been answered fully. 
The Aliflighty has His own purposes. " Woe unto the world 
of offendes l»for it must needs be that offbnees come; 
but woe to that man by whom the oflcnce coroeth.'* If we 
■hall sunxue ttaht American slavery is one of those offences. 
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whicL, 111 the Providence*of God, must needs come, but which 
having continued through HiS appointed tim^ He mils 
to rempve, ahd that He g^es to both Norfli,and Sbuth this 
terrible war the wpe due to those by whom the offence came, 
shall we disipern therein any deparSUre /rom those divine attri-, 
butes which the believers in a living God always asciibe to 
Him ? Fondly do hope—fervently* do we pray—thtt this 

mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if *God 
wills that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bond* 
man’s two hundred and fifty years of urirequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn by the lash shall 
be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be said, “ The judgments 
of the Lord are true rnd righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive ft) 
finish the work we are engaged in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and % 
for his widow and his orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with 
all nations. 

Charle.s Sumner said of this address: “ The Inaugural 
Address which signfAlised his entry for a second time 
upon his great duties was briefer than any similar 
address in our history; but it has alrezfdy gone farther, 
and will live longer, than any other. It was a continu¬ 
ation of the Gettysburg speech, with the same sublimity 
and gentleness. Its concluding words wepe like an 
angelic benediction.” ‘ 

The subject of Civil Servi.;e Reform, w^iich provoker 
so much discussion at the present time, engaged the 
attention of Mr. Lincoln at the time he entered upon the 
second term of his presidential career. He remarkej^ t o 
Senator Clark of New Hampshire,— 

• “Can’t you and others .start a publi« sentiment in 
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favour making no cHanges inVoffices except for good 
and ^fSCient.caase?” 

“ It ^ould. Be an exccllenf^ measure," aftlswcfed the 
senator. “ You would remove or appoint, no one for 
party consideratioHs.aloftc f ” 

“ Exactly. Fa seems as though the bare fought of 
goipir through, agatrT what I did the ^rst yearJiere would 
cr$uA me.” 

" ( am not sQrprjscd to hpar that remark," continued 
Mr. Clark. " Nine-tenths of your callers are office- 
seekers, or persons without any important business.” 

” Besides, it is all wrong to remove public servants 
who deserve to be retained, for the fake of promoting 
politicians who have done well for t\icir party." Then, 
referring to applicants for office, he added, “ It seems as 
if every visitor darted at me, and, with thumb and finger, 
c&rried off a portion of my vitality." 

The senator laughed over this figure of a "carcass” 
carried off by birds of prey; and the President went on,— 

*' I have made up my mind tg make very few changes 
in the offices in my gift for my .second term I think 
now that I will not remove a single man, except for 
delinquency. To remove a man Ts very ca.sy, but when 
{ go to fill hi3^)lacc-, there are twenty applicants, and ol 
these I must rnake nitteteni enemies,’’ 

Se^afor Clark endorsed these sentiments as belonging 
to*true statesmanship, and hoped that the* Pre.sident 
would-be,able to reduce his theory to practice. The 
latter'closed the interview with the following rather 
sharp reryark,— 

“fitting here, where all th^A^enues to public patron¬ 
age seem to come together in a knot, it docs seem to 
9ir.,Xhat our ptopk are fast approaching th<r point where 
it can be said that seven-eighths of them are trying to 
find how to Ute at the expense of the other eightit” 
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Three weeks after ^r. Lincoln entered upon hb 
second term of* office, he wfent to Cit/ Point, par{|[y to 
recruit Jiis wasted energif s, and partly to* be near the 
base of military operations now hastening to a crisis. 
The “boys«in blue” greeted hftn with an enthusiasm 
that showed their strong love for the man. 

A grand* review rad been arranged for the tw^i\]ty- 
fifth of March, in honour of the President ( but General^ 
Lee attacked and captured Fort' ^Stedman, on .that 
morning, requiring a hard-fought battle, instead of 
a review, to drive out his forces—a feat that was 
triumphantly accomplished within a few hours. ^ Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln visitec^ the field of carnage soon after the 
battle, and, on hearing regrets expressed that the grand 
review did not occur, he said,— 

“ This victory is better than any review." 

Immediately a council of war was held at City Point, 
attended by the President and Generals Grant, Sher¬ 
man, Sheridan, Meade, and Ord; and it was followed 
by those three memorabh days of battle, Friday, Satur¬ 
day, and Sunday, sealing the doom of Richmond. 

Mr. Lincoln remained at City Point, receiving dis¬ 
patches from the front and forwarding them to Wash¬ 
ington. His first dispatch to the Secretary of War op 
Saturday was— 

“ Hard fighting this morning, and our forces repulsed." ■ • 

A few hours later, he telegraphed— 

" The ground lost has been retaken.” 

I • 

On Sunday morning his dispatch was— 

“ The triumphant success of oux armies, after two da3K«j)|r 
hard fighting, during which the forces on both sides displayed 
unsurpassed valour." ' 
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In the aiicmoon tie tet^^pheA— 

'* Gegenl Grant ^las taken titelre thoutanS prisoiwn and 
fifty piecd of aaiffer/.* * * 

On Monday morning h« telegraphed— 

RfbHUdND ha^allen ! ” 

• ^ • 

Liter, his dispatch to Secretary Stanton read— 

'* I am about to ent|r “Richiiiopd ! ” 

The Secretary immediately telegraphed back— 

“ Do not peril your life in that way ! ” 

The next morning he returned the following 

•“ I receive<l your liisjiatch yesterday; went to Richmond 
and returned this morning.” 

This was not reckless daring on his part, but his 
philosophical way of viewing the danger, as we shall 
learn more particularly in the next chapter. 

On Monday President Lincoln entered the fallen 
, city without parade. Usually, conquerors have taken 
possession of captured cities and^allen throne.s with 
the proudest display of'exult.ition, be.iring along with 
them the tropli^s of war. Hut, true to him.sclf, Mr. 
Lincoln /ound it more congenial to his heart to enter 
the*sdbdued rebel capital without even fife fiT drum. 
Unheralded by brilliant cavaicadc, he thrca<lcd his way 
as a c^mifton man through the streets to the head¬ 
quarters of Jeffer.son Uavi^ who had become a volun¬ 
tary fugitfve. * And though hp Jtook • possession of the 
trait»r-city without o-stentatiftn or military parade, 
history^ record^ his entrance as a triumplial march, 
afld^atriot father? tell the story of it to their children 
in honour of Lincoln’s greatness 

H 
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President Lincoln f- rentained in Richtfiond until 
Tuesday moniing, occupjjing the house so^uncere- 
moniously'vacated by the arch-traitor of tibe Bie^ellion. 
The loyal people^ tremlJled for his safety when they 
heard he )vas there. Many pconoupced his going to* 
Richmond "a foolhardy act.”* Allr.depr^teffl his 
unnecessar^v exposure of life, as they regarded itf and 
were greatly relieved when the telegraph informed 
them that he was back again in Washingtoa 

Speaker Colfax expostulated with him upon his 
seeming disregard of danger, to which the President 
replied,— 

“ I should haVe been alarmed myself if afiy other 
person had been President and gone there; but I did 
not feel in any danger whatever.” „ 

Before reaching Washington, on his return, he 
read aloud twice from his copy of Shakespeare the 
words which Macbeth uttered about the murdered 
Duncan, calling the special attention of his friends to 
them,— 

" Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well; 

Treason has f’one its worst; nor steel, nor poison. 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him further.” , 

The friends who listened to his remarks upon this 
striking passage could but recall the singular circum¬ 
stances after his assassination. 

The fall of Richmond was celebrated through'cut the 
North and West by bonfiijis, illuminations, speeches, 
music, ringing of bells, and general rejoicing. Every¬ 
where Mr. Lincoln was remembered and eulogised for 
his wisdom,ipatriotism, and achievements. 

Just one week from the time the hews of the f^ of 
Jt.ichmond was flashed over the land, .the tidings of 
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Lee’s surrender at Appomattoj^ Couit*house foUowed, 
magalfyJAg tfce ^;encral jojk tenfold,^if ^possible. The 
war ended,* and Constitutional Libert}r*fhaintained. 
Over the western portico of the Capj^ol at ^Wasfiington 
was inscribed, wkli^ a •beautiful banner wjiving over 
it,—** 

“This is thi Lord's doing; it is marvklumis iw oua 

• KVF.S." 


Over the door of the State Department was the 
following,— 

“Thk Union saved hv raiTii in»th« Constitution, 

FAITH IN THK PKoPI.K, AND TRUST IN dOD." 

•The day of jubilee had come—"the greatest day,” 
said one, “since the Resurrection.’’ 

The welcome ntws ol “ Peace " spread over the land 
with the rapidity of light, and flashed under the ocean 
to foreign countries, where glad millions joined in 
festivities over the end of the conflict and the triumph 
of freedom. As when ^Cornwalli* surrendered, and the 
War of Independence was over, the people became 
wild with jcy f so the news—L kk HA.S SURRENOERKD 
—awaked almost frantic demonstrations of delight 
AH Thodcs of expressing exultation were inadequate, 
and yet all were employed. Sextons ru.shcd to the 
churctfss to ring the belLs ; gunner.s added the peal of 
cannon; act^uaintances nyt in the streets and em¬ 
braced Mch other; some ivgpt. Others laughed, all 
wer8 Ipbilant Never before*were so many bells rung 
tog^her, SO many cannon fired, so many shouts of 
^ory raised, so many bands of music waked, so 
many banner waved, and so many bonfires and lUu- 
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minations kindled, to c/iebrate the return of peace and 
the nation saved. , 

The praisVof Lincoln ^as on every lijf, and hSs con¬ 
tinued to be,from that day to the present time. The 
nation delights to honour his ntemprj', and one of the 
recent acts of the National Government is n tribute 
to his memory by % generous increase of his widow’s 
pension. , * 

Mr. Lincoln had accomplished the purpose of, his 
administration— HE had CRUSHED THE REBELLION 
AND SAVED THE UNION. 

Charles Sumner said of President Lincoln’s adminis¬ 
tration ; “ The coFner-stone of National Indepehdence 
is already in its place, and on it is inscribed the name 
of CfKORGE Washington. There is another stone» 
which must have its place at the corner also. This is 
the Declaration of Independence, with all its*promise^ 
fulfilled. On this stone we will gratefully inscribe the 
name of Abraham Lincoln. ' 

“ Each was at the h^d of the Republic during a 
period of surpassing trial; and each thought only of 
the public good, simply, purely, constantly, so that 
single-hearted devotidh to country will always find a 
synonym in their names. Each was the national chief 
during a time of successful war. Each was the repre¬ 
sentative of his country at a great epoch of histo^. 

“The paVt which Lincoln was called upon to perform 
resembled in character the part which was performed 
by Washington. The work left undone by Washiftgton 
was continued by Lincoln. Kindred in service, kindred 
in patriotism, each was .laturally surrounded at death 
by kindred homage." 
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SHOT OF THE ASSASSIN. 

• 

F rom the time of Mr. Lincoln's nomination for the 
Presidency, as wc have seen, fears of his .tssassina- 
tion prevailed among his frieiuls, Th^ President himscll 
had reason to believe that he was,in d.ingcr of being 
shot, for he had a package of threatening letters, which 
1 \e had appropriately labelled, “ Assassination Letters," 
and laid,away. His .attention was often called to the 
' subject by anxious friends. On being remonstrated with 
for unnecessarily •exposing himself, he replied, without 
denying his danger:— 

“ Soon after I was nominatefl at Chicago, I began to 
receive letters threatening my life. The first one or two 
made me a little uncomfortable, l^pt I came at length to 
look for a regular instafment of this kind of correspond¬ 
ence in every peck’s mail, and up to In.iuguration Day 
I was ip constant receipt of such letters. It is no uii- 
c«ntnon thing to receive them now; but it^vc 
ceased to give me apprehension." 

Su^ri?e was expressed that he could be indifferent 
to a peril that his friends^considered inunirient, and he 
answered,—* 

‘MDh, there is nothing like getting used to things I” 

A Rivalry guard was once placed at th^ gates of the 
•Wmte House, btrt was removed at his request **1 
worried until I got rid of it," he said to a friend 
^ He once remarked to Colonel Halpine," It will never 
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do for a President to have guards with drawn* sabres 
at his door, as if 'he fancied he were, or were trying to 
be, or v/ere assuming to be, an emperor." ■■ 

Once he r/ent to General Halleck’s private quarters 
and protested against a detachment df cavalry, detailed, 
without Iv's reques^ by General WJadsworth,‘to ^ard 
his C3xr\dt%c going tfi and from the Soldiers’ Home. •He 
remarked, facetiously, yet earnestly,— ■ , 

"Why, Mrs. Lincoln and 1 cannot ’rear ourselves talk 
for the clatter of their sabres and spurs; and some of 
them appear to be new hands and very awkward, so 
that I am more afraid of being shot by the accidental 
discharge of a carbine or revolver, than of any attempt 
upon my life by a roving squad of Stewart’s cavalry.” 

Very much in the same vein he replied to Colone? 
Halpine, who was trying to show him his exposure evep 
in the White House, saying,— 

“There are two dangers, the dai?ger of deliberate 
political cissassination, and the mere brute violence of 
insanity." 

The President replied, as related by Mr. Carpenter,— 

“ Now as to political assassination, do you think the 
Richmond people would like to have Hannibal Hamlin 
here any better than myself ? In that one alternative, 
I have an insurance on my life worth half the, prairie 
land of Illinois. And besides,”—this more gravely# — 
" if there were such a plot, and they wanted to get at 
me, no vigilance could keep them out We are'so mixed 
up in our affairs, that—no matter what the system esta¬ 
blished—a conspiracy to assassinate, if sucK there were, 
could easily obtain a pass to see me for any one or more 
of its instruments. 

“ To betray fear of this, by placing guards or so fUfth; 
would only be to put the idea into their heads, and, 
pisrfaaps, lead to the very result it was intended to 
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t/icvcm. AS to the crazy folks, Major, why f must 
only^^ake my cftances,—thtf most cmzy (>ej>ple at pre¬ 
sent, i*fear, Imng some of my«own too zealous adherents. 
That there may be such dangers as yf>u aj^ many others 
hav^suggested td ts quite possible; bat I guess It 
wouldn’t^ improve jhings any to p^iblish that we were 
afraid of them in advance.” 

At one time thc^c was nndoubicd pr<X)f of a rebel 
plob to abduct Ms. Linco'nv kill him in the attempt, 
as there was at one time to capture or kill George 
Washington; and when the facts were laid before him 
he repyed,— 

'* Well, even if true. I do not ^‘c what the rebels 
would gain by either killing or getting po.s.<e.ssion of me. 
^ am but a single individual, and it would not help 
their cause, or make the least «liiTerciicf in the progress 
of the war.” 

On the morning of .'Xpril 14th, ICS65, the l*rc.si<lcnt’s 
son. Captain Robert T. Lincoln, returned from the army, 
and spent .an hour in giving hi.spfatiicr a detailed account 
of Lee’s surrender. At the same time, also, he received 
a letter from General Owen of New York, entreat¬ 

ing him not to expose his life again, as he did by going 
to Richmoml, J|o which he replied,— 

" 1 intend to adopt the advice of my friend.s, and u.se 
d^c ^irecaution." , 

The 14th of April was a holiday for the loyal j>eoplc; 
for it,w»s the anniversary of the evacuation of Fort 
Sumter, just four years before ; and the day had been 
set aparS f<5i» the restoratioTi of the old flag to its former 
pla^e over the fort The t^remony, with speeches, 
musiof cannon, and other demonstrations of joy, at 
jChdfleston, S.*C^Mfras witnessed by a great concourse of 
loyal men from every part of.the land. 

A special ^kiogramme for the evening of that day wis 
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announced at Ford’s Theatre, ‘ and President Lincoln, 
General Gran^ and other‘public men in«the* ®it|r were 
invitecl; and it was announced in the*public *joumals 
that these dignitaries would be present 

Mr. Ashmun and Mr. ColfaxT Y^ere’with him wl^n his* 
carriage ^as driven to the gate. The‘latter gentfeman 
waste leave in the'morning for California, Mr. As^tnun 
had important business to lay before the President ^ 
and, before entering his carriage, tnejjatter wrote upon a 
card:— 


“ Allow Mr. Ashmun and friend to come in at nine a.m. to 
morrow. 


“ A. Lincoln." 


These were the last words he wrote. Passing out t& 
his carriage, he said to Mr. Colfax,— 

“ Do not forget to tell the people of the mining 
regions what I told you this morning about the develop¬ 
ment when peace comes.’’ 

After being seated ip his carriage, and the horses 
started, he added, “ I will telegraph you, Colfax, at San 
Francisco.’’ 

It was twenty minute.s to mine o’clock when he 
entered the theatre, accompanied by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss 
Harris, and Major Rathbone. General Grant had been 
called to Philadelphia. ,, 

The vast audience rose to their feet, and made such 
a demonstration in honour of their chief as was possible 
only by those who appreciated the end of the war and 
the reign of peace. • . 

An hour afterwards thu .'crack of a pistol startled,^ the 
audience, althougli, at first, many thought it was part 
of the entertainment A shriek fron^Mrs. Lincoli^and 
the leap of the assassin from the President’s private box 
to the stage, however, a.ssured them that a real tragedy 
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had enacted, 'fhe murderer exclaimed, aa he 

leapadjto the ^ta^e:— 

" Sic femfkt tyrannis / * §Thus let it wer i)e with 
tyrants.] Then brandishing a gleami^ dag'ger he 
add^d, “The South*i%avenged 1” and csc.iped. 

Fj>r a*moment ^e audience was paralyzed, scarcely 
realizing the tragic situation. 

“ John Wilkes IJooth I " shouted a man in the 
audience. 

“Shoot him!” “Shoot him!" “Hang him I* 
screamed a hundred men, awaking to the fact that it 
was th^ shot of an assassin whicl» st.ij^tled them. 

Women screamed and fainted ; ipeti gesticulated and 
threatened; everj’body was filled with consternation and 
dismay; hundreds wept in fright and horror. The scene 
beggared description. From the highest peak of joy the 
audience was plunged in a moment down to unutterable 
sorrow. To add,to the terrible fear .ind apprehension 
the tidings were brought, as the excited assembly were 
issuing from the building, that Secretary Seward and 
Vice-President Johnson were assassinated, also. At 
once hundreds caught up the idja that the oft-repeated 
rebel threats to assassfhatc the members of the Cabinet 
%nd take for^blc possl•^^iorl of the Government were 
being executed. All sorts of rumours of violence and 
l)]o«d spread through the city, creating the apjirchensions 
that republican institutions were dissolving into anarchy, 
and tiiatfhorrid butchery would destroy what treason had 
failed to overthrow. 

The rejWrts proved t^ be true, as far as Secretary 
Se:^ard was concerned. Ont'of the con-spirators, l.cwis 
PayiK, an infamous character, bad entered the secretary's 
t dtAnber an<! stabbed him three times *in bed. Mr. 
Seward was helpless at the time, from the effects of a 
serious injtfty; and, but for the courage and great 
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strength of his attendant, the assassin would hav« killed 
him on the spdt .Mr. Seward’s son was present,was 
badly >srouhcied, with four others, by the vlllsup, before 
he escaped (jpni tke house. 

The unopnscious form of the President was ^me 
across the^.street to the house of Mr. Peferson, %here the 
best medical and sArgical talent of the city came tp» his 
relief. It was soon manifest that the good and greak 
man was beyond the skill of physicians. He was’shot 
through the back of the head, the ball entering on the 
left side behind the ear, passing through the brain, and 
lodging just behind the right eye. , 

By midnight all the members of the Cabinet stood 
around the couch of the dying President, together with 
Mrs. Dixon, for whom Mrs. Lincoln had sent, Mis# 
Harris, Major Rathbone, Captain Robert Lincoln, an^ 
his almost distracted mother, with other friends. At 
the announcement of Surgeon-General, Barnes, that there 
was “ not a ray of hope,” Secretary Stanton burst into 
tears, saying,— 

“ Oh, no ! General,—no, no ! ” 

Senator Sumner stood holding one of the President's 
hands, sobbing as if parting with his father. Mrs. 
Lincoln walked to and fro from room to room, wringings 
her hands in despair, exclaiming,— 

" How can it be so ? Why did he not shoot me 
instead of my husband ?” 

Again and again she would leave the room, but soon 
return, wringing her hands in agony, reiterating,— 

“ Why is it so ? 1 must go with him I” 

Captain Robert Lincblh bore himself with great 
hrmness, comforting his mother in the most affectionate 
manner, and entreating her to look ta-God for support. 
Occasionally, unable to control his feelings, he retired 
to*tbe hall, and gave vent to his deep Mrrow for • 
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momeii^and utcn ircurned, wtUi renewed strength, to 
assuage the gri^ of his mother. 

Suci?^ niglft of woe and anguish was *neve4 known 
before in Washington. The weary ^purs dragged 
heavily betause df weight of sorrow. • The mur¬ 
dered odb lajTunconscious of his suffering^ and the 
gri^ of friends around his bed, thibugh alUthe dismal 
,night Before eighty o’clock in the morning, Secretary 
Stanton sent the ipllowing telegram over the Lind :— 

“Abraham Lincoln dud thi^ morning at twkntv-two 
MINUTRS AFTER SEVEN O’CLOCK." 

But Ve must return to the assassiTi. He was known 
to some persons who saw him and licaid his voice, after 
<he fatal shot—John Wilkes Booth —a worthless, dissi¬ 
pated fellow, in full sympathy with the rebel cause. 

, fmmediAc efforts were put forth by the authorities 
to capture him and his fellow-conspirators. It was 
soon ascertained that Booth had been busy laying his 
plans during the previous d»y, and that several ac¬ 
complices were engaged with him. There was unmis¬ 
takable evidence that other members of the Cabinet 
were singled out for <Lss.assinatTon, and that General 
^rant would have been a victim had he remained in 
the city. ^Actter was found in Booth’s trunk which 
shoyetf that the assa.ssination was planneil for March 
4fii—the day of Mr. Lincoln's inaugirration,*and that it 
failed ^because the accomplices refused to proceed “ untii 
Ric^nond could be luard froml' 

Colonel'Baker, with hil picked men, pursued Booth 
to farm-house of one Gknrett, in Lower Maryland, 
in nd^ose barn he was found, with Hcrold, one of his 
.aco^pUces. ‘Hejpld gave him.scif up, butTlooth refused 
to surrender, whereupon the bam was set on fire, sod 
he was shot by Astern Corbett, in his attempt to 
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escape. Lewis Payne, who made the attempt,upon the 
life of Secrj;tary Seward ; George A. A^efodt, tg <Rrhom 
was assigned the murder of Vice-President Johnson; 
Michael OVL^aughlin, Edward Spangler, who aided ■ 
Booth at the theatre; Samuel Arnold, Mary E. Surratt, 
and Dr. Sf^muel A Mudd, were, the conspirator^ arrested 
and tried by a military commission. Herbld, Atz^dt, 
Payne, and Mrs. Surratt were sentenced ^o be hanged^ 
and were executed on the 7th day of ^uly. “ 

We stop here to record a fact about the assassin that 
has never been published. A retired sea-captain of New 
Bedford, Mass., remarked, when he read that J, Wilkes 
Booth had murderefl President Lincoln,— 

“ 1 am not at all surprised; just what I should 
expect ! ” * 

“ Why do you say that ? ” inquired a listener. 

"I will tell you,” replied the captain; "when J. 
Wilkes Booth was about ten years old, I was running 
a vessel from Liverpool to New Orleans, and I brought 
J. Wilkes, with his father and family, from the former 
to the latter place. That boy, John Wilkes, was the 
most ungovernable and impudent fellow of his age I 
ever met with. Like most boys who go to ruin, he 
was disrespectful and saucy to his motl^er. She coul^ 
do nothing with him. One day she was correcting 
him for his usual impudence to her, when Mr, Djo»*h, 
her husband, made his appearance. Observing what 
his wife was about, he cried out at the top ofliis voice, 
‘What I treating that boy so ? He never will make a 
man if you treat him so.’”' The captain added: “I 
am not surprised that stJbh a boy should become, an 
assassin.” ^ S 

Before his assassination, President .-Lincoln was ^en< 
likened to William of Orange, whose subjects called 
bSm "Father William” as we were wont to call oor 
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beloved Plesident " leather AY>raham.'* But when 
treason kad done its wor|t, and our* Lincoln was 
assass^ted, a» William of Orange *was assassinated, 
the comjiirison with that ‘‘pu?cst and best-loved ruler 
*of his trnre^” be^apic a ipmarkable and ad^ting coin¬ 
cidence. 

Bj* midnight, Ape-il iJ^th, the things of President 
LinciMn’s assassination began to flitsh over ^hc wires. 
Long before sunrise the large cities .tnd towns of the 
country, having Aght tcltgr.i[)hic connection with 
Washington, were startled by the terrible news. Gover¬ 
nors, mayors, and other officials, were called from thcii 
beds tosrcceive the dreadful annouaceinent. By the 
time men and women went to the brasincss of the morn¬ 
ing the sad news met them everywhere; and speedily 
followed Mr. Stanton’s telegram announcing the Presi¬ 
dent’s de.»th. 

' Never was there such sorrow in tlic Republic before. 
The people h.ad Been rejoicing over the close of the 
war for several days, .and the praise of President 
Lincoln, for his wi.se and successful administration, 
was on every lip. The heights of n.itional joy had 
been reached ; .ind novy to plunge therefrom into the 
lowest depth.s of sorrow was a fearful change. The 
popular hear^ank under the burden of grief. Strong 
men wc^jt as they went about the street.s. Grciit men 
bi!H?d their f.iccs in tiieir hands and cried asaf a mem¬ 
ber of th^ir own family had been stricken down. The 
mart^of trade were turned to houses of mourning. The 
transaction^pf business ceased. Neither rich nor [>oor 
had anylieart to traffic or la^^ut. Neighbour accosted 
nei^bour—" Terrible I terrible ! ” and burst into tears. 
Thr^ferrow was universaL Both old and young felt its 
^^>pre8slve weight?' 

A few we^fy, sad hours |5«sscd, and people began tp 
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gather in halls and chiLrches tOc cany their case to the 
Lord. There no help in man jCor such a trial. 
When stalv.vrt m£n bear about so gr^at a sorrai^ that 
they o&eet only to speik in tears, the onl)X; relief is 
found at thi^xhrone of grace. ^ And, sb men isft their 
business and women their homes "to grather, rouitgd a 
common &ltar; rich and poor," learned and unleaded, 
meeting together before the Most High." There *ffere 
hundreds and thousands of such assemblies on the* 

A O 

afternoon of that sorrowful Saturday* April 15th, 1865. 
Words of comfort, prayers, and tears, brought some 
relief to the mourning people. 

The next day './as the holy Sabbath; and such a 
Sabbath ! Already the symbols of grief had appeared 
on churches and public buildings, stores and dwelling 
houses. As if by a general impulse, the people every¬ 
where began on Saturday to drape their hemes ai»d 
places of business with the habiliments of sorrow. 
The markets were exhausted of every* fabric that could 
be used to express the sadness of human hearts. 
Houses of worship were crowded on Sunday with honest 
mourners. In pulpits heavily draped with crape, 
preachers discoursed '-pon the great sorrow, and led 
their sorrowful congregations to the Lord. The day 
will never be forgotten by the multitudv' who mingled 
tlieir common grief. 

In some localities the grief expressed itself id* the 
form of vengeance. It assumed tliat form ^early on 
Saturday morning in the city of New York. Armed 
men gathered in the streets, threatening speedy death 
to disloyal citizens* Their numbers rapidly mcreased, 
until fifty thousand assembled in Wall Street ExchsCoge, 
bearing alofb a portable gallows, and swearing sui^^nary 
vengeance upon the first rebel sympathizer who dared 
tp speak. One thoughtless, fellow remarked that “ Lin- 
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coin ouglft to have heen shot long ago"; and he 
was sti^k dead instantly. ^ The grievod and vengeful 
crowd «eeth^*towards the office of*thc Uforld, a dis- 
loyal pa^er, with muttcrings*of violence on thWr lips. 
It scclHtHl%^gac^lV possible to prevent silent demon* 
stration.«A bloody A:ene appeareil to be* imminent 
At jihat critical mdhienf a portly i^n, of coTkimanding 
physique and^voice, appc.-ircd upon the balcony of the 
City, Hall, from ^wlfich telegrams were read to the 
people, and raising hi.s rigKt hand to invoke silence, he 
exclaimed, in clear and sonorous tones :— 

“ Fellow-citizens,— Clouds and darkness are round 
about Him ! His pavilion is dark*waters and thick 
clouds of the skies! Justice and * judgment arc the 
Jiabitation of His throne! Mercy and truth .shall go 
before His face! Fellow-citizens! Got! reigns, and the 
government at Washington still lives! ” 

The effect of this serious address was magic.al. The 
raging populace shbsiiled into repose. A huslied silence 
pervaded the vast assembly, when the voice of the 
speaker ceased, as if they had listened to a messenger 
from the skies. The cli.mgc was marvellous. The 
speaker was Gknerai, ] amks A. £akkiu.I), who became 
President six teen years afterwards, and w as shot by an 
assassin foi^nionths later! How .strange that the 
inhabilants^of that metropolis, who listened to the 
gtftfd statesman so gladly, April 14th, i865t should be 
shocked^ by the news of his assa.ssination on July 
2nd,«f88i ! 

No clasji^of citizens wye more sincere mourners for 
che illustrious dead than the ^qldur^ race. They went 
atx^t the streets of Washington wringing their hands 
an^Aveeping%as Rachel did for her children. They 
gathered in grotips in the streets and bewailed their 
loss in piti^il lamentationw Many of them appeared 
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to be inconsolable. Mo4 sincere and pi^ofound s<mtow 
never bowed human hearts. 

A correspondent of the iSfew York ,TieiSutu, 4 y^ng 
from Charleston, S. C., saitl:— 

'*1 never such sad face^ or hei'o s^n^«eavy 
heart'beatings as here in Charleston'the ^iiy'the dread¬ 
ful news ‘tame 1 The coloured people—the native 
loyalists—were like xhildren bereaved of an old .ihd 
loved parent I saw one old woman goin^'up the street 
wringing her hands and saying aloiAl as she walked, 
looking straight before her, so absorbed in her grief 
tha*- she noticed no one, ‘ O Lord ! O Lord I O Lord! 
Massa Sam's dead b Massa Sam’s dead i ” 

“ ‘ Who’s dead, Atmty ? ’ I asked her. 

" ‘ Massa Sam,’ she said, not looking at me, renewing ^ 
her lamentations. ‘ O Lord! O Lord I O Lord I Massa 
Sam’s dead 1 ’ 

“' Who is Massa Sam ? I asked again. 

‘“Uncle Sam,’ she said. ‘O Lord I Lord) Lord!’ 
she continued. 

“ 1 was not quite sure 'that she meant the President, 
and I spoke again :— 

“ * Who’s Massa Sam,- Aunty ? 

“ ‘ Mr. Lincum I ’ she said, and resumed wringing her 
hands and moaning in utter hopelessness of sorrow.*’ 
The poor creature was too ignorant to comprehend any * 
difference between the very unreal Uncle Sam and* this 
actual President; but her heart told her that he whom 
Heaven had sent in answer to her prayers was* lyHtg in 
a bloody grave, and she and her race were left— ■father¬ 
less:' 

A friend of the writer was in a city of North Carolina 
when the news of the assassination reached the col^qjred 
people there. In their profound grief they followed ' 
tiheir leader to their humbkt place of worship, filling it 
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to owrfotling. Our friend went thltlier, and found the 
who% /fongi^pgsftion upon ^eir kne^igiving vent to 
Aeir Aepngj *fn* convulsive ^bs and piMnu moans. 
l 5 «cQ^_t^r patr^rchal leader was to<^ full for utterance; 
and,^n Hfnlcni/i.Ag was crying with his dfdicted people. 
At length, an«t>ld wdfnan, bowed with age and trem- 
hlij^ with eniotion,*rose* to express her grie^in words. 
Clamping her, dusky hands together, and lifting her 
streaming eyes h|avenward, she exclaimed:— 

“ Bress de Lord ; bress *de Lord ! Dey hab killed 
Massa Linkum, but dey can’t kill God I ” 

" Amen ! ” " Amen I ” “ Amen 1 " was the response 
from Arery part of the house, shce^fing, not only the 
greatness of their bereavement, but,*also, their gladncs-; 
<hat God was left. From that moment their tongue/' 


were loosed, and they found relief in the inspir^ 
fliought,*" They can’t kill God.” 

The Atlantic cable flashed the terrible news 
the sea, “ Presu^nt Lincoln a.ssa.ssinated,” / 
ling foreign governments, an^ eliciting expressk/ 
prmbund sympathy. I 

Queen Victoria instructed Earl Russell to f 
her unfeigned sorrow to the go#:rnmcnt of the/ 
^States, and, at the .same time, with her ow| 
she address^ a letter of touching condolence/ 
Lin^lA ^ 

The London Spectator declared that all Enp^. 


for “ ^e^oblest President whom America h^ 
the fime of Washington; certainly the bc;| 
ablest, iQaiMtiling over an)scountty in the dv| 
The Empress Eugenie, wifo friNapoIconj 
of Vpmee, addressed a letter of true syri^ 
and the French government/ 
address of the Eidperor to the United j 
ing the deepest sorrow overCmr nationay 
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The governments of Russia, Italy, Prussia, Belgium, 
Turkey, Austri&, cmd Switzerland, were*’ equally d«non> 
strativctin dfeir expressioes of grief and <S:>Rdolfince; ^ 

The Hon^jQeorge Bancroft, the historian, « 

echoes of his f^eral knell vibrate thcoUgi^ t^rTworU^ and 
the friend^ of freedom of ev^y t^nguff and'in every 
clime are the mount'^rs.” 

Speaker Colfax said,— ^ 

'* Of this noble-hearted man, so full of genial impulses, so self- 
forgetful, so utterly unselfish, so pure and gentle and good, who 
t lived for us and at last died for us, I feel how inadequate I am 
■ to portray his manifold excellence—his intellectual w^rth—his 
i^^enerous character—Ijis fervid patriotism. Pope celebrated the 
‘.lemory of- Robert Harley, the Lord of Oxford, a privy coun- 
■ Uor of Queen Anne, who himself narrowly escaped assassins^ 

a, in lines that seem prophetic of Mr. Lincoln’s virtues:— 

« 

" ' A soul supreme in each hard instance tried; 

Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 

■, The rage of power, the blast of public breath, 

The lust of lucre, and the dread of death.’ 

ordered, coffined, buried, he will live with those fevf ii_ 
^.names who were not born to die ; live as the Father of 
thful in the time that tried men’s souls; iive in the 
hearts of the dark-browed race he lifted from under 
Of the oppressor to the dignity of fr'^edom and man- 
e in every bereaved circle which has given father, 
in, or friend to die, as he did, for his country*, iikie 
'orious company of martyrs to liberty, justice, and 
It trio of Heaven-born principles; iive in tkf love 
the circuit of the sun, who loathe tyranny, slavery, 
V.nd, leaving behino him a record thht shows how 
inciple lifted aim, self-made as he was, firon^ the 
of the people to the noblest station ra the 
V that shall brighten under the eye of poSkrity, 

F— 

top of Fame’s ladder he rtepped to the tky.* ” 
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FUNERAL CERE.MOSIRS. 

# 

I MMEDIATE preparations were made for the 
obsequies. The dead body of tlic President was 
removed to the White House, where it was embalmed 
and pl^ed in a costly casket resting;^ipon an elaborate 
catafalque. 

• On Monday, a meeting of Congressmen, with othc 
notable persons in Washington, was held in the Capitr 
\^hen Chhrles Sumner of Massachusetts w.is ap{)oinf, 
Chairman of a Committee to arrange for the fur 
ceremonies. At lour o’clock in the afternoon this' 
mittee reported Wednesday foj the time of the fu 
ana the names of six Senators and six Represen' 
for pall-bearers, and one gentleman from each 
and Territory as a National CdThmittce to att< 
Remains to Springfield, Illinois. 

On morning the White House wa 

o^g t6 the tens of thousands anxious to hr' 
more the face of their beloved ruler. All' 
far ui|o die evening, a steady stream of vi- 
ages*and classes, passed into the presence 
Thousaidsmrere unable toigain ^mittance 
cutive Mansion during the ^day, on ac<|^ 
muf^ude, and they turned away in di^, 

^ the hour of the funeral arrived ' 

the dty, with allots public buildings, < 
draped in faiack. The symbols of 
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the most varied and expensive' character, decorative 
art was taxed* to (-its utmost to express the Aliment 
of grief that*pervaded the^ city. A public.ma^,lookings 
at the sable fdrapesy, remarked,— ^ 

“ As it should be. The nation woul^ h'!sre*Tt sq. It * 
tells the leal sorrow of the p(:ople/’ 

The fuiweral ser^^ces were conducted, in the V^ast 
Room, where the family and relatives of. the Presfdent,, 
with many distinguished mgn, were tjeated. Mrs. - Lin¬ 
coln was too much prostrated to attend the funeral 
service. Many governors, senators, judges, representa- 
itives, and other men of note were present from different 
parts of the Unioip Governors Fenton of Ne^ York, 
Andrew of Massachusetts, Brough of Ohio, Parker of 
'lew Jersey, Oglesby of Illinois, and Buckingham of 
*pnnecticut, were there. The ceremonies were simple 
•d touching, very appropriate for the truly Republican 
4esman for whom the nation mourned. Rev. Dr. 
ey paid a just and eloquent tri\>ute to the dead. 

aid:— 

(. 

Sbably no man since the days of Washington was ever 
My and firmly embedded and enshrined in the hearts of 
, lie as Abraham Lincoln. Nor was it a mistaken con- 
'nd love. He deserved it; deserved i^ well; deserved 
‘e merited it by his character, by his abi's, and by the 
'sne and spirit of his life. . . , He rose to the digncty 
''ntousness of the occasion; saw his duty as the 
S. K a great and imperilled people, and‘'hei,deter- 
his duty and his whole duty, seeking the guidance 
^■>n the> at.:^ of Him of whom it il* Written, * He 
i“*the fiunt, ahd to them that have no might He 
'.dh.' . • Never shall I forget the enwhasis 

lotion with which he said, ixf this very room,, 
‘ 1 ~ clergymen and others, who called to pay 
ts in the dai^cest days of our«civii conflict: 
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*Gendc 9 iM, mj hope of'saccest to the greet and terrible 
•tniggfetfests m that immovable foundayonf the justice and 
e^joodneas God? Xnd when evqpts are very thf&tcning, and 
dad^ I still hope that, in y)inc way which man 
cannql see^’^Ui^A welk in the end, becatlSe ^ur cause is 
just, ?md (iod*hr^n our sftle.* Such was his subUme and holy 
Cait^ and it w%s an aflchoi^to his soul ^th sure aiTll steadfast 
Jit nihde him ^in and strong. It crnl>(>Ulened Ttira in the 
pathfray of duty, hi^’efer rugged and perilous it might be. 
It made him valiant for the rfght. for the cause of God and 
humanity, and it held him steady and unswerving to a |)olicy 
of administration which he thought, and which all now think, 
both G^d and man required him to adgpt.” 

At the clo.se of the services in the presidential mar 
^ion, the body was conveyed to the Capitol, followed b 
a larger and more imposing proccs.sion than had c 
been seett in Washington. The grand avenue lead 
from the White Jlouse to the Capitol was one d 
mass of humain beings, and all the neighbouring s' ' 
of ^e city were thronged with tearful .spectator' 
the hearse, which was drawn by eight gray ) 
heavily draped in black, approached the Capitol g 
several bands joined in a mourllful requiem, a 
sby minute guns from the fortifications. T) 
was depo.sj(^ in the rotunda, resting upon 
<yit§falque, when Dr. Gurley conducted fur 
monies suited •to the place and the occa'’ 
the dpOM were thrown open, that the remai 
viewed by the tens of tiiousands who had ' 
access to Ae Executive Mansion^ From 
thijpugh the night, and fa* ’ toto'*®Keiext 
peo^e flowed in and out of the rotun ' 
face of the ^President .wiiom they ha^^ 
loved. Of the pageai^t of that day ipr 
^n many erf its aspects M was nevefr 
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this .continent Nothing like it—nothing a[>proach!ng 
it—had ever o(x;u{red in this country, ‘if, indedt^ lit the 
world.”, 

The same^J^ay was set apart, throughout theJ^gCl^Ah’ < 
funeral ceremonies, in honour of’thexlhc^uCTf r^ident. 
In hundreds and thousands of tpwhs and‘cities, charges 
and publics halls we^xe thrown open, and the clergy\nd 
other professional gentlemen, as well as laymen, ad-« 
^dressed the assembled multitudes, and led them tofthe 
throne of grace. 

The funeral train left Washington on the morning 
,pf April 21st. Along with the casket of the President 
p'as borne that ot Willie—father and son united in 
\;ath in the journey homeward, as they were united in 
■fC, four years before, on their journey thitherward.* 
*p.e train was elaborately draped, from the locomotive 
■^he last car. 

^e; Baltimore, where conspirators sought the Presi- 
life four years before, on his journey to Washing- 
ajius obliging him to pass through the city by 
^ a vast concourse of people assembled to pay 
‘>Ubute of respect to the dead. The city was 
'■Ij^'s profusely draped as Washington itself; and 
casket was opened to the public, for a briefs 
honest tears were shed by tii< multitude 
^ Remains as were wept in any other pat*; ^f 

’'nV 

j|.>itants of every village through wlich^ the 
passed gathered at the depots and, with 
tiads, w^t^ed it as it swept by^'while the 
iiis, atrd somekm.es the solemn dirge bv a 
<^with sable draperies on buildings^ and 
vjhaos to their grief. 

^lU)dies entered the funeral car, bearing 
ail tribute which they laid upon the 
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oc^Sn «o tenderly, ancf with so much emotion, ^t all 
witntssa were %ioved to tears. 

^Th?^neral*fi0^«i^ reacheck Philadelphia^an ^turday 
ehes^j^T^d t^ remains were conveyed,^ Independ¬ 
ency Han^atiOTo^ed bf a procession oi^e hundred 
thousand {l8B|lle, j|rhil^ from three 'to fbi^f hundred 
thd^and more were spectators. I# the solemn slradows 
of night, moving to^the measure of funereal music, the 
departed President was la(d in the historic hall, whici 
was one mass of flags, drapery, and flowers. Few faile« 
to recall the prophetic words of the dead man, utten 
within that hall four years before, when he was on I 
way to* Washington to assume the duties of President 


** Ail the political sentiments I entertain have been draw 
far as I have been able to draw them, from the send 
%hich ori|inated and were given to the world from th* 

I have never had a feeling politically that did not sprir 
the sentiments emlA)died in the Declaration of Indcp> 

, . . Now, my friends, can this country be savet* 

basft ? If it can, I shall constdef myself one of th' 
men in the world if I can help to save it. If it 
saved upon that principle, it will by truly awful, 
country cannot be saved* without giving up that 
•was about to sy I would rather be assaninated on 


^ the addition of a few more words, h 
** I have saieWnothing but what I am wilii 
and, ^ a be the pleasure of Almighty God, 
How wonderful his words in view of 
fact that ahe enemies of* the Dcfd^tic 
dence finally took his life' 

From Saturday night until Mond' 

, facer of the asardered President was 
hundred thousand^people—an eager, 
procesaion, woving in and^out of Ir, 


.1 
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night and day, to pay their sincere tribute of “respect to 
the dead. 

In the city ol JMew »ork more tnan onetnunore^ 
thousand peo{>ie v»ere in the processio«, tirr^ty * 
sand of whom were soldiers. ’One'-fturB&S^ oands of 
music played during the ma^ch, , Nearly i million 
people wiKiessed tlte pageant Public services ^re 
<held in Union Square, where the lion. George Bancroft* 
vdielivered the eulogy, and Dr. J. P. Tliompson read* the 
tl*resident’s last inaugural address. The following beau¬ 
'll! ode by the poet Bryant was read by Dr. Osgood;— 

“ Oh, slow tp smite and swift to spare, 

Gentle, and merciful, and just I 
Who in the fear of God didst bear 
The sword of power—a nation’s trust. 

** In sorrow by thy bier we stand, 

Amid the awe that hushes all. 

And speak the anguish of a land' 

That shook with horror at thy fall, 

** Thy task is done—the bond are free ; 

We bear thee to an honoured grave, 

Whose noble^ monument shall be 
The broken fetters of thle slave. 

Pure was thy life j its bloody close . 

Hath placed thee with the sons of n^% 

C'mong the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of rigl-t.” 

peonies in New York Morris said: * The 
(^diies ofhrsC; Napoleon, itv-.tly: streets 
s, remah^ were transferred from St 
/^Valides by Louis Philippe, were reg^ed 
tiiiitgeant the world had ever knowiv but 
York far exceed^ it” 
cene wasSno less imposing. The city 
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was shrouded with crape, and beautiful sentiment' 
appAred hei« and there;—* 

W jhe^ rest of the nation throbs heavily at the p 

All jcy i%teken^ ;*the mirth of the land is gone." 

'^nd the moumer»go about the streets.” 

*^And the victory that day was turned into moumir' 
all t^e people.”* 

** The Martyr to Eiberty.” • 

“ Though dead, he yet speaketh.” 

“ Washington, the Father of his country; Lir 
Savioiu^of his country.” 

At Dunkirk, upon a tastefully dVaped pi- 
•"a group of thirty-six young ladies, repr 
States of the Union. They were dressed •' 
with a Broad black scarf resting on the 
holding in her hand a national flag.” 

At Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, on 
ci^ty persons a minute saw ^e remain 
spectators were constantly pa-ssing, one or 
coffin.” Flowers wrought into every cr 
to express affection and respect for i 
covered the coffin and platform—harps 
crosses, an^)gbrs, and crowns. 

Piqua ten thousand people 
with uncovere 4 heads, as distin' 
of tqjrches and bonfires as ur 
and*thirty-six ladies in white 
draped.platibrm, sang a plai 
silence that was oppressive** 
fofle iwed with a touching ' 
ceremonies ai midnight ba‘ 

The body of th? Presid 
over the Sabbath of Apr 
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ni|e liu^dred thousand people, aW>i^ whom'^ were five 
the fisaiid Sabbath-6chool scholars who came in' a body 
In Itwers'to scatter upoo the bier. * 
thoiu: Chicagf^theapreparations for funeral 
sand too elaborate to be describ^,« ^TRl^J^iSixyiung 
music , in whi%<^ with black sash^ b^reheaSra, knd ^th 
people'< veJvet wreafb over the brows, a «tar in frSnt, 
held in ms f«ll of flowers—immort($lles and garlands —\ 
^eliverf! procession before it reached the court-hdhse, 
^residerf their floral tributes upon the funeral car. As 
^ul ode Lwas deposited in the spacious hall, a hundred 
'erhead and invisible, sang a funeral dirge 
•<ng effect.^ Speaker Colfax delivered an elo- 

T, Some of the mottoes displayed \yere: 

w < 

•jf Freedom has borne no nobler sacrifice.” 

^ pa to her bosom her slain, but glorified son.” o 
y^tained by our prayers, and returned embalmed 
And 

70 days the remains reposed in Chicago, 
** Thy tousand mourners paid their tributes of 
^^*^^mented fellow-citizen and neighbour. 

Theb”®' 'Springfield, among his former 
i and townsmen, the most touching, 

re.mongthenotf ^'a^h. Old men and Women 
Who perished’, mourned as foa a brother and 
"hit V around, for fifty nvies and 

^pjionies in Neg badges of mouming^^-so 
{^cpies 9f4|^e tovn could scarcel|r xontain 
4 s, h-fi' remaiwy was conve3red to the Oak 
;.Validesby Lishop Simpson delivef^d a 
«*<geant the wnd were onervast “ stt of 
^tiw Yoric fiur e-wedcs'fiom the time the 
idlcene waaSoo i «q;K>n its cf six- 

c . 





